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THE SCENE OF WAR.—VI. 


THE BATTLEFIELD OF THE OURCQ. 


THE Battle of the Ourcg was 
one of the most impressive and 
vital of that series of engage- 
ments from Paris to Verdun, 
which in their entity are known 
as The Battle of the Marne. 
It was an attack in flank on 
the German Army so dramatic 
in its character that it has 
deeply impressed the imagina- 
tion ef men. How Von Kluck 
swerved from Paris at the last 
hour, how Gallieni rushed his 
garrison up to the Ourcgq, in 
1100 taxi-cabs, and how Mau- 
noury drove the Huns across 
the river into the arms of the 
advancing British,—these are 
become a legend, and savour 
of the romance of war. 

There is no battlefield of 
these two years that is more 
legible in its compact and im- 
pressive details. 

I turned aside from Senlis with 
the express purpose of following 
as closely as might be the line 
of the German swerve, and the 
principal incidents of those five 
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fierce days from the 5th te the 
10th of September 1914, when 
the fortunes of France were on 
the turn. 

The Forest of D’Ermenonville 
lay upon our right, dark and 
sombre upon the horizon. The 
road to Nanteuil le Hardouin 
stretched before us through the 
open fields, a highway of war 
We could see that an army 
moving across the undulating 
plain from the Oise to the 
Ourcg must take this way. It 
was a soft autumn evening 
with grey clouds in the sky, 
and a deep silence lay upon this 
eorner of France. We met no 
travellers on the road. Yet 
the place was peopled with 
memories, and with the mind’s 
eye one saw upon the road the 
grey legions of the invader as 
they moved upon their way. 

From Nanteuil we continued 
on to Betz, which is some seven 
miles from the Oureq, and 
thence we turned at a right 
angle, moving parallel with the 
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river, towards Meaux. Here 
as nearly as possible was the 
axis of the battle, though it 
passed through many phases 
of attack, retreat, and counter- 
attack during its momentous 
progress. The turning took 
us, I remember, inte a golden 
lane that might have been the 
appreach te the Castle of the 
Sleeping Beauty, it was so still 
and perfect in its repose. The 
trees seemed to be holding their 
breath and the world under a 
spell. 

Thus we came to the neigh- 
beurhood of Villers St Genest 
and the monument that has 
been raised here to the dead of 
France, It stood by the way- 
side, on the rise of the superb 
plateau which was the field of 
Victory, and the graves of the 
brave filled the landscape, under 
the lifting edges of the clouds. 
There were not one or two but 
theusands; and the black 
eresses were like an army in 
mourning amidst the gilded 
splendours of the sky. Wher- 
ever the battle had gone, there 
lay the French dead: solitary 
in the tilled fields, in serried 
ranks and masses where the 
fight had been hottest. 

This menument is one of the 
first of these tributes that 
Franee will raise in stone and 
marble, in poetry and song, in 
the imperishable records of her 
people, te those who died for 
her in the Great War. No 
deubt it is well from his own 
devilish point of view for the 
Hun te earry War with its 
cruelties into the fields and 
homesteads of other lands, but 
there is at the least some com- 
pensation for the French Man 
in this, that when he is dead 
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he sleeps at last in his own soil 
and in the care of his own 
people. And France is caring 
for her graves: wherever a man 
lies dead there rises a cross, and 
the little Tricolour flutters be- 
side it. The plough turns aside 
when it reaches a grave; and 
the old peasant woman with 
her hoe amidst the turnip-fields 
makes the sign of the Cross 
upon her breast when she pauses 
relentless in her toil. 

There was hard fighting here 
as late as the 9th of September 
1914, when the Battle of the 
Marne was almost won. The 
German rearguard attacked at 
Antilly and Betz to cover the 
general retreat, and an un- 
looked-for brigade suddenly 
came down from the north 
along the Nanteuil road, com- 
pelling the French to beat a 
retreat. But the orders of 
General Joffre were imperative. 
The enemy was being driven 
back all along the line of the 
Marne, and it was essential to 
press him to the utmost upon 
his flank. A supreme effort 
was necessary, and weary and 
worn though the French were 
by the continuous fighting of 
four days, they fell upon the 
enemy and forced him to give 
way. It was upon this lumin- 
ous plateau, where the graves 
lie se thick, that they fought. 

Near Villers St Genest the 
road runs through a little 
wood, and here again it was 
evident from the seattered 
graves, the barbed wire, and 
the broken walls of the 
chateaux by the roadside, 
that there had been close and 
bitter fighting. We turned 
aside through Acy-en-Multien, 
one of the pivots of the battle, 
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te visit Rosoy, a little village 
in the valley of the Gergogne, 
where it runs down to meet 
the Oureg. It lies here in 
a sheltered hollow, concealed 
from the eye, and apt for a 
hospital base, for which pur- 
pose it was used by the enemy. 
Eight hundred of his wounded 
were left here as he fled across 
the Ouregq. 

“How many of the Germans 
were here?” we asked the 
women of the village— the 
men, as all over France, being 
gone to war. 

“How many ?” they replied ; 
“a hundred thousand. They 
committed every villainy, ex- 
cept murder. It was always, 
‘Madame! Madame!’ and a 
revolver at your head; and, 
‘bring out your eggs and 
fowls.’ Ces cochons. The shells 
went flying over our heads to 


Viney; the aeroplanes passed 
up and down; oh! we re- 
member those days. And then 
they went off in a hurry, 
leaving their wounded to be 
looked after by our people. 


‘Madame! Madame!’ and 
always the revolver; but we 
hid our eggs; ha! the Boche 
did not get those.” 

She was a splendid old 
woman this, with the face of 
a Reman, who spoke for the 
party, with an indignation 
that was superb in its ex- 
pression. Beside us rose the 
grey old church of the village, 
with its crown of fleur-de-lis 
over the portal; beside it a 
farmyard in whose inner courts 
we saw more duck and geese 
and fowls than I have ever 
seen together in one habita- 
tion—the hidden eggs had 
evidently made good—and in 
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the small Place under the walls 
ef the church there stood a 
group of the village boys, with 
bright smiling faees, the hope 
of France. Sixty, seventy, 
eighty years hence, they will 
tell their grandchildren of how 
the Hun came to Resoy and 
stole the poultry and ran off 
leaving his wounded, and of 
the War as they saw it during 
those eventful days, through 
the eyes of children. 

From Rosoy we went to 
Viney and Ktrepilly, whose 
houses were in. ruins, and 
thence a little to the west, 
to the farmhouse of Champ 
Fleury, in a eommanding 
position on a hill, which was 
the headquarters of Von Kluek. 
There is a wonderful view from 
there of the hill of Monthyon, 
upon which when the fortunes 
of the battle hung for a time 
in the balance Maunoury was 
preparing to fall back, and, 
indeed, of the whole field of 
action. If you look at the 
map you will see that it is 
almost at the centre of the 
quadrilateral that runs north 
and south from Betz to 
Meaux, and east and west 
from Nanteuil and Dammartin 
to the Ourog. 

This is one of those com- 
manding places fated to -play 
a part in war. In 1870, when 
the Prussians came through to 
Paris, it was also the head- 
quarters of a General, with 
whom the present owner’s 
father became acquainted 
through many months of an 
enforced association. 

All about it the barbed wire 
still rusts in the air, the deep- 
dug trenches still remain un- 
filled; but the lower rooms 
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have been made inhabitable. 
Here in the solemn gloom, 
with scareely a light or a fire 
in the house, two old ladies sit 
in silence, ene on eaeh side of 
the empty hearth. They have 
come back te the old home— 
battered as it is,—the only 
heme they know. We are 
taken into the billiard-room 
upstairs. Its walls have been 
blown in by shells, the table 
is a wreck, “When we came 
back,” says the owner, “it was 
full of our dead. The walls 
and the floors were stained 
with blood. There had been 
fierce bayonet fighting inside 
our house. Outside, the Ger- 
mans had made a great pile 
and burnt their wounded alive. 
How de I know? Beeause 
some of them still moved when 
I eame back. 

“They left in a hurry, and 


the grass in the inner court 
was strewn with the fragments 
ef a dinner that was uneaten 
—fowls and bread and bottles 


of wine. . . . Here is an in- 
seription they left behind on 
my table: ‘Why did you not 
stay to welcome us, dear sir? 
We could have enjoyed a 
pleasant game of billiards to- 
gether. Excuse the damage 
we have done to your house. 
But war is war.’ The cynical 
insolence of these people is 
beyond expression.” 
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We took the road once more, 
following the quiet roads,—the 
searchlight, flinging its aro 
before us along the avenues, 
lighting the fluttering pen- 
nants over the numberless 
graves of the dead. 

“The Sixth Army,” said 
General Maunoury in the 
famous proclamation issued to 
the troops under his command 
on the 10th of September 1914, 
“has sustained during five 
entire days, without respite 
or rest, the burden of battle 
against an enemy strong in 
his numbers and exalted with 
the sense of victories. The 
fight has been a hard one: 
eur losses from the enemy’s 
fire, our exhaustion from want 
ef sleep and often from the 
want of food, have surpassed 
all that the imagination could 
have conceived. You have 
borne with these, with a 
valour, a firmness, and a tenac- 
ity that words cannot express, 
Comrades! your General-in- 
Chief asked of you in the 
name of your country to do 
more than your duty. You 
have responded to his call, 
You have achieved the im- 
possible, and victory has 
crowned your standards.” 

Upon this old battlefield, 
crowded with the memories of 
those days, these werds ring 
true. 


THE MARNE, 


Eight o’cleck of an Ootober 
morning, Paris lies behind 
us, and the long pavé runs 
on before us through avenues 
of golden poplars on its way 
to Meaux. Here in this old 
town, with its ancient houses 


standing in the midst of the 
waters of the river, its market- 
place busy once more with the 
life of its people, we touch the 
limits of the German flood, and 
the pivot of the great Battle 
ef the Marne, 
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I was at the other end of 
the world in those days when 
the news first came through 
that the long and bitter retreat 
from Mons had at last been 
stayed, that the tide of battle 
was turning, and the invader 
being driven back upon his 
tracks. The memory of those 
days is inscribed in indelible 
letters upen the tablets of one’s 
mind. . . . If the marching 
soldier bore the brunt of them 
in his persen, the mental 
anguish was not less ours, 

For we were afar off: we 
understood, but we could not 
help. And to-day I am to 
look upon the very scene of 
those events. 

I have with me a little 
narrative paper written by the 
Curé of Germigny 1|’Eveque, 
a village in this diocese, de- 
scribing his own impressions 
of that fateful time. He will 
allow me to borrow from him 
the mirrer in which he re- 
flects the passing of the British 
army. 

“It was en the night of 
Wednesday, the 2nd of Sept- 
ember,” says he, “that the 
British army in full retreat 
passed through our city of 
Meaux. Never shall I ferget 
that interminable and melan- 
choly precession. A doleful 
silence brooded over the city, 
broken only by the measured 
tread of the soldiers. On the 
morning of Thursday, the 3rd 
of September, the air re- 
sounded to the noise of 
fermidable explosions. The 
bridges and boats were being 
blown up. A man came 
running up, his voice choked 
with emotien: ‘Monsieur le 
Maire,’ he said, ‘the English 
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say that they must blow up 
the Market Bridge.’ 

“M. Lugol rushed off at once 
to the Bridge, and found there 
General Haig, who had passed 
the night with his Staff at the 
house of M. de la Villeboisnet. 
He begged of him not to destroy 
the Market Bridge, but rather 
that of Cornillon, as in 1814 
and in 1870. He pointed out 
the danger to the Mills, which 
are the beauty and the wealth 
of Meaux, and the hardship to 
the people of cutting the city 
in two. But the General, after 
consulting his map and his 
Engineer officers, replied that 
it was impossible, and that 
the Bridge would be blown 
up immediately the last of his 
soldiers had passed across it. 

“All the roads leading to 
it were now barred by the 
English; and when I arrived 
at the Rue du Grand Cerf, a 
group of werking men in their 
shirt sleeves clustered about 
me and began to talk. M. 
Gustave Huin, a bank clerk, 
alone wore a coat. 

“An English officer looking 
at them said, ‘Only the poor 
have remained,’ 

“¢We are,’ he continued, 
‘great marchers, trained to 
physical pursuits; but the Ger- 
mans march even faster than 
we do. For the first five days 
they have pressed us relent- 
lessly, without a pause even 
for sleep. They have covered 
as much as sixty kilometres 
a day. It is a desperate 
struggle of enduranee, of 
marching pewer, in which we 
are involved.’ 

‘‘But in the end,” adds the 
good Curé, “it was the Eng- 
lish, you see, who prevailed. 
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The Germans were unable 
either to destroy or to dis- 
organise them; and when the 
Allies, on the 5th of Sept- 
ember, with a marvellous re- 
covery, regained the offensive 
on the Marne, the English 
were ready, and they played 
in the great battle a most 
brilliant part.” 

On the 7th ef September 
Meaux was in the midst of 
the battle. The British guns 
pursued the enemy, his re- 
treating artillery flung their 
shells into the town; but by 
six o’elock in the evening of 
that day Meaux was freed 
from the herrors of War. 

As we follow the line of the 
river and its tributary the 
Petit Morin, it is sacred ground 
upon which ‘we tread; for 
many a British soldier lies 
dead here in the fields. At 
Montmirail we stand for a 
moment under the grey column 
with its eagle, whieh the 
people ef France have erected 
here in memory of the battles 
of Napoleon a hundred years 
ago. Along this road the Ger- 
man right wing, under Von 
Kluck, marched in those urgent 
days which preceded the Battle 
of the Marne; and as their 
columns swung past they 
looked upon this memorial to 
a great soldier, and left it 
untouched. In the little inn 
of the town, as the people who 
keep it will tell you, Von 
Kluck sat at lunch on the 4th 
of September, and upon the 
countryside the blood of the 
contending armies was poured 
out in those desperate hours 
when the world’s history was 
on the turn. 

Sezanne upon our right was 





not oecupied by the invaders; 
but it was here that the 
divisions of General Foch at- 
tacked the Prussian Guards 
and slew them amidst the 
Marches of St Gond. Thou- 
sands of them lie there to 
this day. The Chateau of 
Mondement, which lifts its 
proud front high above these 
level spaces, was in the very 
centre of the sterm. After 
a tremendous bombardment 
which lasted two days and 
two nights, it was carried by 
the enemy, but retaken by the 
French after three furious 
assaults. For some anxious 
hours the great Battle of the 
Marne, working though it was 
with a superb symmetry of 
design, hung at this point in 
the balance; but Foch is a 
man made for Victory. At 
the most critical moment he 
transferred the whole of his 
42nd Division from his left to 
his right wing, and fell upon 
the German flank which had 
driven a wedge inte his line 
as. far southwards as Fére 
Champenoise. Mondement was 
finally taken, and the armies 
of Von Biilow and Von Hausen 
were driven for ever across the 
Marne. 

Behind these great events, 
whose memory is still so recent, 
there broods upon these fields, 
in such names as Montmirail, 
Vauchamp, Champaubert, the 
mighty genius of Napoleon. 
How often have we said in 
the course of this war: “If 
Napoleon had been alive!” 

We put the map of France 
on the grass upon the wayside, 
and in the soft autumnal haze, 
where the barbed wire still 
rusts in the fields, and the 
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trenches of those days are still 
visible, try to reconstruct the 
scene. But it is already two 
years since the great battle 
was fought; its scars are 
hidden in the beauties of the 
landscape, the people are mov- 
ing along the roads as of old, 
and it is hard to believe that 
the world was in conflict here. 
The beneficent hand of Nature 
is wiping away the tears. But 
we who are of this generation 
can never forget those urgent 
hours when the French, and 
the English under Sir John 
French, turned in their stride 
and flung the Boche from 
them; when Joffre, carrying 
the fate of Europe on his back, 
issued his famous order to his 
people to advance or to die 
where they stood; when Paris, 
upon the edge of woe, sighed 
her relief. 

Leaving the wide highway 
to pursue its unbending course 
to Chalons on the Marne, we 
turn towards Rheims, and stay 
for a moment at the Chateau 
of Montmort. This superb old 
place, haughty with its lions at 
the gate, its moat and ancient 
keep, its winding stairway 
within the Castle, so made that 
&@ man can ride up to the very 
Hall, was the headquarters of 
the German Commander, and 
his name is still written over 
the door ef the apartment 
reserved for his use— 


HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL VON BULOW. 


“He occupied my little 
daughter-in-law’s room,” says 
Madame, “and, as you see, 
it is a beautiful chamber; but 
she will not sleep in it again. 

“Yes, that door was broken 
open by our uninvited guests ; 
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we shall leave it as it is. It 
was where we kept our silver, 
and I need not add that they 
stole it, and carried it all away 
with them. 

‘No, they did not do what 
you would call any wilful 
damage. Our furniture, as 
you see, our pictures and car- 
pets, were left intact. Their 
attention was confined to such 
little things of value as could 
be easily carried away — eur 
miniatures, for instance;” and 
with this she opened the door 
of a little boudoir, in which, in 
a glass cabinet, the miniatures 
lay with bits of china and other 
bibelets of the kind you will 
find in old houses, endeared to 
their owners by family mem- 
ories and ties of sentiment. 

The door of the cabinet is 
still locked, as it was when the 
Hun entered, but the glass in 
front of the shelf upon which 
the miniatures lay lies shivered 
into a hundred bits, as by the 
blow of a sword. Through the 
gaping hole his thieving hand 
removed the objects of his 
desire. 

The lower shelves with their 
china remain untouched. Upon 
the white door of the room 
there is written in pencil the 
designation of the person to 
whom the room was assigned. 

It is a damning piece of 
evidence, which it is open to 
His Excellency to rebut; and 
meanwhile we shall take leave 
to call it a calculated and 
brutal theft. 

‘‘No,” says Madame, as she 
speaks of these things with a 
quiet and gentle restraint that 
is in singular contrast with the 
evidence, “unfortunately I was 
not here when they vame. I 
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had hurried off to Albert to 
bring my grandchildren into 
safety at Paris. We had not 
expected them so soon. But 
had I known, I should have 
met them here upon my door- 
step, as my father did in 1870. 
‘You see,” she adds, with a 
smile that is half-proud, half- 
wistful, “‘ we are accustomed to 
such incidents; our home stands 
upor a highway of invasion.” 
We pass out of the Chateau 
into its beautiful grounds, in 
which Von Biilow, with the 
swank of the German Com- 


mander, placed his escort of 
guns, and from the altitude 
of its inner courts looked down 
upon the great avenues that 
reach away from it, east and 
west, and south and north, 
like envoys to the four cor- 
ners of France. 

It is a place stamped with 
dignity, old with memories, 
bathed at this season in the 
gold of autumn, steeped in 
refinement and peace. 

Von Biilew, Von Kluck, Von 
Hun, what have they in com- 
mon with places such as this? 


RHEIMS, 


We are now upon the road 
to Rheims, and the car carries 
us with its swift untiring beat 
along one ef those arrow-like 
avenues which take off from 
the Castle, past fields in which 
the women and the children 
toil, through burnished weod- 
lands, and upon roads where 
the French cavalry ride, and 
the long supply - waggons of 
the Army roll slowly and 
doggedly on their way to the 
battle line. It is one of the 
strange facts of the War that 
for two years Rheims has been 
completely cut off from rail- 
way communication with the 
rest of France, All her ap- 
proaches, except by road, are 
in the hands of the enemy. 

We come to Epernay, with 
its tall spire and cluster of 
houses in the hollow amidst 
the bare hills of Champagne, 
and the serried vines paint 
the landscape with the colour 
of the wine. The soft October 
sunlight, pouring through the 
high clouds, veils the famous 
town in its luminous haze. 


We cress the Marne, and 
running through the forests 
and uplands that rise beyond 
it—the grey mass of the Cath- 
edral rising proudly before us 
as if Death had not taken it 
by the hand—we descend to 
the chosen of kings, the ancient 
city of Rheims. 

The car draws up in the 
Place du Parvis, where Joan 
of Arc rides with her knightly 
and youthful grace in the fore- 
front of the great Cathedral, 
untouched by the troubles of 
the time. 

A sudden impression, as 
of something blistered and 
shrunken and old befere its 
time, assails one’s eyes. It 
is like coming to loek upon 
one whose face we last saw 
in the pride of beauty, now 
worn and broken with disease. 
It is a dreadful thing to have 
to do. 

“Tt gives one,” says a French 
officer beside me, “it gives one 
a heartache to look at it.” 

Its rich and splendid portals 
are hidden behind sandbags 
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that time and weather have 
turned to mildewed black; its 
great rose-windows, that were 
once the pride of the world, 
gape in their empty sockets 
like the eyes of the blind; the 
statues and columns on its 
front are shattered and twisted 
as if in a convulsion of pain; 
the knees of its Christ over 
the northern portal are broken, 
His face is torn away; its 
saints, apostles, and kings; 
its soaring towers, its vaulted 
roof; its centuries of toil, the 
willing labour of men _ to 
whom their work was like a 
prayer,—all these, and more 
than these, are involved in the 
tragedy of destruction. A nail 
has been driven here into the 
very heart of France. 

Within, as one enters, it is 
as though the soul had fied 
from the body. This shrine 
of France lies empty of its 
mystery. The dim glory of 
its interior is changed to the 
light of cemmon day. Its 
“Rese au coeur vermeil,” 
trembling with jewelled lights, 
is @ ruin; its altars are un- 
seated, its pietures and its 
damasks are taken away. Its 
cheir is a pitfall of holes, and 
the dark stains of fire be- 
smirch the creamy pillars, at 
whese base in their carven 
stalls the canons and the 
choristers chanted the litanies 
of heaven. 

The great church is dead, 
and here, where the kings of 
France for fourteen hundred 
years came to be crowned, 
pigeons are now the only 
occupants, and the floor of 
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the Cathedral is littered with 
their dung. 

It is said by one who was pres- 
ent and overheard him speak, 
that General Von Biilow, when 
his army took possession of 
Rheims, entered the Cathedral, 
and marching up the aisle with 
a stiff military gait, steod upon 
the High Altar, with his face 
towards the Choir, and look- 
ing down upon the assembled 
people, the canons at prayer, 
observed them in silence for 
some moments; then with an 
angry emphasis said (I give 
the words in French as I heard 
them)— 

“C’est une erreur effroy- 
able.” 

Whether he spoke of the 
destruction of the city—for it 
had already begun—or of the 
heresy of the Catholic Faith, is 
uncertain. 

It is open to His Excellency 
to enlighten us. 

Whether this Shrine of 
France will ever—or can ever 
—be restored is yet uncertain. 
The structure of the building 
has been seriously shaken, and 
a great hole recently made 
by a shell in the roof has so 
damaged the vaulting that the 
whole of it may have to be 
renewed, if the task be not 
impossible. Moreover, the pros- 
pect of further damage exists.' 

“Tt seems most likely that 
we shall end by restoring it,” 
is the belief of those who are 
charged with the care of it; 
and the Church would wish 
to revive as far as might be 
this ancient symbol of the 
Divine Faith; but, on the other 





1 Since these words were written, Rheims has been savagely bombarded once 
more in revenge for the fall of Douaumont and Vaux. 
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hand, there are those who pas- 
sionately hold the conviction 
that it should remain un- 
touched, as a monument to 
the travail of France and the 
crimes of her invaders. 

From the Cathedral we pass 
on through street after street 
ruined by the bombardment— 
the losses caused to the people 
are estimated at twenty million 
pounds,—past the Archbishop's 
Palace, which has ceased to 
exist; past piles of twisted 
iron and heaps of stone; past 
broken shops and houses and 
inns, till we are led te pause 
at the hospital, the ancient 
Hétel Dieu, upon which, as 
upon the Cathedral, the fury 
of the German guns was 
visited. Upon its walls there 
still hang, though in a shat- 
tered state, the marble tablets 
upon which the names of bene- 
factors to this old foundation 
were inscribed, They are a 
record of 1450 years, and for 
nearly a thousand of these the 
stream of constructive charity 
has flowed on in its beneficent 
course with scarcely an inter- 
mission. It has been left to 
the destructiveness of the pres- 
ent age to undo the goodness 
and the piety of those bygone 
generations of men, 

In the East one is confronted 
at every turn with the message 
of the transitoriness of things,— 
with the shadows of cities that 
were once great, with the for- 
gotten graves of Emperors and 
Kings who were the elect of 
their time,—and one is shaken 
by the evidence they bear te 
the vicissitudes and failures of 
civilisation. If this war is to 
be but the prelude to other 
and greater wars to come, as 


so many seem to believe is 
certain, as some half hope in 
their hearts, it will not be 
necessary to go eastwards for 
such commentaries. 


It was on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember 1914 that the Huns 
entered the city of Rheims. 
On the 4th, witheut excuse 
or justification—for it had 
surrendered and was actually 
in the possession of their 
people—a battery of Artillery 
of the Guard (whose fate it 
was a few days later to perish 
in the marshes of St Gond) 
opened fire on the densely in- 
habited city, and in the brief 
space of forty-five minutes 
poured 200 shells into it, dam- 
aging its churches and killing 
outright sixty of its citizens 
who were walking in the 
streets. 

‘A mistake,” said the offi- 
cers present, “such as fre- 
quently occurs in war; let us 
proceed with our requisition.” 
Nothing is more evident in these 
narratives of eye-witnesses than 
the thinness of the veneer of 
German manners. 

“You have such a beautiful 
Cathedral,” says the Commis- 
sary-General Zimmer, turning 
his crocodile eyes upon this 
Shrine of France, as though he 
would apprehend its meaning ; 
and then flies inte a rage at 
the delay in producing his 
100,000 kilogrammes of bread, 
his eats and vegetables, and 
the million francs of his requi- 
sition. 

“You have not had time! 
Faugh! that is what you 
people always say. In France 
everything ends in talk. You 
are a parcel of idlers and talk- 
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ers. But you will pay for this, 
I tell you; you will pay, pay. 
The Emperor has said that he 
will drive you to the Pyrenees. 
You will see...” 

“No men? Then why the 
devil don’t you make your 
women work?” 

One can see and hear this 
Vulgarian raging. 

Two German officers, a von 
Arnim and a von Kummer, 
having gone astray, a staff 
officer from General von Biilow 
comes in a fury to the unfortu- 
nate Mayor of Rheims, 

“Tf you do not produce them 
within an hour your city will 
be blown to pieces, and you 
and ten ethers will be shot. 
The lives of a hundred thousand 
of your people are of less oon- 
sequence than the lives of 
these two, the friends of the 
Emperor.” Talk of megalo- 
mania ! 

So infuriated was this per- 
son that the words with diffi- 
culty issued from his mouth, 
and at times he became quite 
inarticulate, 

And this was no common 
man, but a gentleman of the 
Staff. 

When the facts are humbly 
explained to him, he calms 
down and disposes of the inci- 
dent with a wave of his hand. 

“If what you say be true, 
we may consider the matter as 
closed.” 

On the 4th of September a 
large body of Saxon troops 
marched through the city, with 
their usual parade, singing the 
“Wacht am Rhein.” The 
square before the Cathedral was 
crowded with men and horses, 
and laid with straw for the 
men to bivouac on. 
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On the 5th of September the 
Allied armies began their offen- 
sive. On the 7th the German 
wounded began to pour through 
the city. The sound of guns 
eame steadily nearer, till on 
the 12th it enveloped the eity. 
On the 13th the French in- 
fantry entered Rheims. On 
the 14th the Huns began their 
bombardment; on the 18th 
they resolved to avenge their 
defeat and to strike terror into 
the people of France by an act 
of spesial “frightfulness.” The 
Cathedral, the crowning place 
of so many kings, the offspring 
of two centuries of teil, the 
very flower of Gothic Art, with 
its 2800 statues of varied and 
exquisite beauty, the mirrer of 
their age, its rose-windows and 


-its painted glass, softened to 


such harmonies as only time 
can bring, was to be destroyed. 

“The blood of our soldiers 
is of more consequence than 
all the monuments of France,” 
was the arrogant boast of the 
German General, Yet even 
the blood of his wounded, left 
to the merey of the French, did 
not suffice to stay the fury of 
his hand. On the 17th of Sep- 
tember the German wounded 
had been carried into the Ca- 
thedral. The Red Cross floated 
from its spire. The Prince 
Augustus- William, a son of the 
Emperor, had himself desired 
that an ambulance should be 
established there during his 
occupation of the city. 

On the 19th, the noble and 
beautiful fabric, the Westmin- 
ster Abbey of France, was in 
flames. 

“TI climbed,” says one who 
kept a faithful record of these 
events from day te day, almost 
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from hour to hour—“ TI climbed 
up inte the garret of my house, 
from the cellars in which we 
had taken refuge, and I saw 
the whole of the great edifice 
enveloped in smoke. This was 
the prelude to the worst mis- 
fortune that could have over- 
taken us. 

‘The scaffolding of the north 
tower rapidly took fire, and its 
beams in falling made an im- 
mense brazier in the courts of 
the Cathedral. 

“Higher up the flames 
reached the lead of the high- 
pitched roof, at the northern 
angle of the nave, and mounted 
up on the other side te the top 
of the Galerie du Gloria, of 
whieh a portion was destroyed. 

“They licked a part of the 
scene of David and Goliath, 
damaging at the same time 
the seulptures and mutilating 
the statues ef the Saints of the 
Diecese along the whole length 
of theeastern portal. The great 
roof was next involved, the 
molten lead running in streams 
and zigzags with extraordinary 
rapidity along the top. The 
superb oak rafters of the nave 
burnt in their turn. At abeut 
four e’clock the scene I gazed 
upen from our house-top was 
a speetacle of herror, reviving 
memories of the terrible fire of 
1481. The roof ef the transept 
was next reached, and the base 
of the central steeple glowed 
with the fire of the beams. At 
its summit we could see the 
clock, the peal of bells, and 
even the bell that tolled the 
hours; and then all suddenly 
fell and vanished, crumbling 
upon the vault in a mass of 
glowing timbers, twisted iron, 
and molten lead. We could see 
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the Archer, recently renewed in 
mahogany, at the summit of 
the south transept, take fire, 
and slowly consume himself in 
his leaden bonnet. . 

“The apse rapidly followed 
suit; the Spire of the Angel 
trembled on its base, divested 
of the leaden figures that made 
about it so picturesque a crown, 
and crumbled away on the side 
ef the Archbishop’s palace, 
The slate roofs of the towers 
flanking the transept were at 
the same time destreyed. 
Flames and clouds of white 
smoke began te issue from the 
tewers of the great portal, and 
we wondered what would be 
the fate of the bells. In the 
north tower, whieh was like 
a chimney on fire, the eight 
bells of the famous chime des 
Caucheis—three of them sus- 
pended and five upon the 
ground—were attacked by the 
flames. The south tower was 
untouched by the conflagration, 
and its two big bells stood 
intact under the roof, 

“While the fire thus de- 
voured the high-pitched roof 
of the Cathedral, its interior 
was also alight, the flames 
being fed by the straw whieh 
had been laid upon the floor, 
the chairs heaped up in the 
choir, and by the wooden 
tambours or vestibules over 
the great door. 

“Out ef this hell there 
emerged the German wounded, 
whom the crowd, maddened 
with rage, would have done 
for, had they not all, with 
scarcely an exception, been 
saved by the clergy of the 
Cathedral and a few brave 
citizens, at eonsiderable risk 
to their own lives.” 
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The Palace of the Arch- 
bishop, a relic of the fifteenth 
century, with its priceless 
contents, the accumulation of 
centuries, was next destroyed. 
Its tapestries, its books, its 
portvaits, ites archives, its reyal 
apartments and banqueting 
hall, the Salle des Rois, in 
which so many kings of France 
had lodged upon the eve of 
their coronation ; its neighbour- 
ing museums, the Library of the 
Academy of Rheims, memorials 
of the historic life of the eity, 
—these were the silent victims 
of the German rage, 

The unhappy citizens were 
reduced to a subterranean life 
in their cellars, and expesed to 
imminent. destruction in the 
streets. 

Thousands of them fied from 
this city of woe, leaving behind 
them for ever their homes and 
possessions and all that had 
made for joy and the happiness 
of generations of their ancestors. 

The record of these events 
is a terrible one, burnt into 
the heart of France; but it 
is only the surface of it that 
you see in the wasted city. 
The inner history of those 
who have suffered can never 
in its fulness be told; the evil 
that has been done can never 
be repaired. 

‘*Those,” in the words of 
Thomas Hardy, “who have 
studied in close detail the 
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arehitecture of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, are 
aware that to restore the 
Cathedral in its entirety is 
impossible, 

“Mueh of what is gone from 
this fine structure is gone for 
ever. 

“The magnificent stained 
glass of the Cathedral—how 
is that to be renewed? Then 
the sculpture, and the mould- 
ings, and other details. 

“ Moreever, their antique his- 
tory was a part of them, and 
hew can that history be im- 
parted to a renewal?” 

Heine, whe well understood 
the German spirit, foresaw 
that this evil would come. 
The day would come, he said, 
when the eld gods ef the 
Germans would rise from their 
tombs, and Thor, with his ham- 
mer in hand, would utterly de- 
stroy these Gothic cathedrals. 

The dread prophecy has 
come to pass with the relent- 
less march of a Greek tragedy, 
the conscious act of the Ger- 
man people. “Our armies,” 
they said on the 5th of Sep- 
tember 1914, “have already 
passed the seeond line of de- 
fence of the French forts, with 
the exception of Rheims, whose 
royal splendour, reaching back 
to the times of the White 
Lilies, will not fail to be ground 
into the dust, under the blows 
of our 16-inch guns,” 


A QUIET DAY IN THE ARGONNE. 


If you look at the map of 
Eastern France yeu will see 
how the forest of Argonne, 
with its crumpled hills, lies 
astride of the great road that 
leads from Verdun to ChAlons, 


and you will understand at 
once why the Hun, eager to 
capture Verdun and drive an- 
other wound into the side of 
France, fought se hard for 
a foothold in this difficult 
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country. It was a desperate 
business this fighting in the 
Argonne mud and the Argonne 
valleys and woods, with mine 
and counter-mine, with the 
bayonet and the hand-grenade; 
a bitter, relentless, obstinate 
struggle of man against man, 
trench against trench, of 
assaults and counter-attacks; 
of bloody and terrible contests, 
of which only the distant 
sound, like the murmur of a 
city afar off, has reached the 
ears of our people. But the 
French know what _ the 
Argonne fighting has been, 
and they know that they have 
won, as at Verdun, by dint of 
their pluck and tenacity,—the 
bull-dog courage that has 
hitherto been the special 
characteristic of the island 
soldier. 

That is why the French are 
proud of the Argonne, And 
those of us whe love this 
gallant people, who have 
known them of old as the 
embodiment of all knightly 
and chivalrous qualities, from 
the days of St Louis te this 
present hour, rejoice with them 
in this fresh exhibition of the 
undying qualities of the race. 
Verdun and the Argonne, these 
are in a special sense a monu- 
ment to the new France, 

It was not my fortune to 
see Verdun. The fieree blow 
at the Hun, which was te drive 
him with an unmistakable sig- 
nificance from Douaumont and 
Vaux, was on the eve of its 
accomplishment, and the cur- 
tain was down between Verdun 
and the Argonne. But we got 
some little way on the road, 

From Chalons we made 
straight for St Menehould, 
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only stopping at 1’Epine, 
where a company of French 
infantry were drawn up in 
the place before the church— 
a stout hard-bitten lot of men 
under the command of a young 
officer of fine proportions, with 
the air of one who would lead 
them anywhere. The war has 
had rather a curious effect in 
this way; it has withdrawn, 
as it were, the mask under 
which the Napoleonic soldier 
has hidden himself for a 
hundred years. 

When you see these men in 
their blue uniforms marching 
out to fight, these remarkable- 
looking men whe lead them, 
you understand in a flash 
what is meant by the mili- 
tary traditien of France, The 
palimpsest runs clear. 

The ehurch beside this little 
company ef men was a beauti- 
ful thing in stone, with its 
sculptures without and its 
solemn peace within; and I 
could not resist looking in at 
the ceremonial that was afoot 
within its walls, the lights 
gleaming like stars amidst its 
gloom, the robed priest before 
the altar, the kneeling women 
at prayer. For these also are 
an inextinguishable part of 
France. 

At St Menehould we entered 
the forest-clad hills of the 
Argonne, and the road carried 
us through the beauties of the 
autumn woods to the village 
of Les Islettes, scarred by 
shell fire and maimed by the 
proximity of war. Had we 
gone on to Verdun we should 
in a few moments have been 
at Clermont, twelve miles in 
a line from the famous fort- 
ress; and from Clerment, had 
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we gone north, we should 
have travelled upon the road 
to Varennes. 

But we had another des- 
tination to-day.. Crossing the 
miniature valley of the Blésme, 
which bisects the Argonne 
from north to south, we 
ascended the farther ridge 
and drove the car along the 
road that runs through the 
forest to the French entrench- 
ments, 

Upon either side of us the 
trees rose like a wall, sombre 
where the firs stood in sentinel 
line, golden where the autumn 
colours marked the passing of 
the year. Under our wheels the 
mud was churned into a cream 
—the mud of the Argonne. 

We had come into a land 
of the forest-dwellers. Deep 
in the glades were the huts 
of the French infantry. In 
a clearing by the roadside 
spread the graves of those who 
have died here in the Argonne, 
Even in these quiet days this 
sacred spot is the daily target 
of the German shells, 

It stands at a cross-roads 
where the traffic meets, and 
the dead you see have to be 
buried. It is their comrades 
assembled for the last tribute 
that the shells seek out at 
these solemn moments. 

A little farther through the 
forest and we are close up 
against the Four de Paris and 
the enemy’s lines. And here, 
seen from within, is the little 
world in which the soldier of 
the Argonne has his being. 

In these woods there are the 
huts in which he must live till 
the war is over, er the line of 
battle has advanced across the 
Rhine. 
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The ground in which they 
are imbedded is a puddle, and 
a glimpse inte their interiors 
shows a long double line of 
beds and cubicles lost in the 
gloom of the farther distance, 
with rifles and accoutrements 
and the personal belongings of 
each soldier hanging from the 
walls and wooden posts, 

Each bed is raised above the 
ground, its framework of wire 
spread tightly across from 
post to post, and on it a layer 
of sacking and blankets. 

In this place a man oan be 
warm and dry and sociable, 
but it is a hard life, redeemed 
only by the love of country, 
the pride of beauty, the con- 
trast with harder things— 
sickness and wounds and death 
—redeemed also for many by 
the ties of comradeship and 
fellowship in danger; for 
others, the solitary, made 
dificult by the fortuitous 
character of this very associa- 
tion. We talk of our public 
schools, but there is no public 
school like the barrack for its 
discipline and its lesson of 
human equality. A man who 
rises out of these dim sur- 
roundings into the light of 
acceptance by his fellows, as 
one who is better than them- 
selves, is surely @ man. 

The French soldier has more 
to put up with than our own. 
His pay is microscopic; his 
comforts are reduced to the 
minimum necessary for bodily 
efficiency; his amusements, if 
any, are provided by himself. 
In places like this, where he 
must pass a year or more of his 
life, there is no Y.M.C.A. to 
cater for his larger needs; no 
place of common meeting where 
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beoks and papers can be read 
or letters written ; concerts and 
similar entertainments do not 
appear to be organised. A 
frugal hardness is the pre- 
dominant note of the French 
arrangements. 

On the other hand, the habit 
of games is not ingrained in 
the Poilus; the smack of the 
football is seldom heard behind 
the front of battle. The more 
active indulge themselves in 
gymunasties, and these are en- 
couraged from a military point 
ef view. I saw groups of men 
busy in this way in the 
Argonne. But gymnastics are 
not games. They do not help 
a man to forget himself in 
the same way. Is there any 
solvent for care like a twelve- 
minute chukker on the grass— 
the rush after an elusive ball? 

But there is some joy for 
Frangois in the Co-opératifs, 
where the men assemble in 
hundreds, making shift in the 
mud and the wet of the yard, 
till their turn comes to enter 
the little shop and make their 
purchases. The storekeeper is 
a brisk, capable man trained 
to the job,—a Paris chemist or 
a grocer from some provincial 
town,—and as each soldier 
enters he reads from a slip of 
paper, on which he has made 
a list+of the things he wants 
for himself and ecomrades— 
12 pats of Norman butter, 
6 packets of biscuits, 6 tins 
of sardines, 200 cigarettes, 
2 bottles of good wine. There 
is evidently to be a small party 
in the barrack, and the pur- 
chaser goes off with his goods 
in a capacious knapsack, and 
a quiet look of contentment 
on his face. 


A little extra food, a smoke, 
a gulp of wine—that is what 
it all comes to, and the Poilu 
plugs along, hardy, enduring, 
dutiful. He will be glad when 
the war is over, and he can go 
back to his mother or his wife, 
to little Jean and Marie, to the 
ancestral acre or the family 
shop; but meanwhile, for rich 
or poor, ignorant er eultivated, 
nobleman or peasant, priest er 
layman, there is the ene pre- 
eminent eall—his country, his 
beautiful France, must be saved, 
the brute that has fastened 
on her driven from her soil. 
Whisper in his ear the word 
‘“‘ La Patrie,” and he is stirred 
to the roots of his being. There 
is no love greater than this. 

As to Glory and Honour 
and Empire, these are of a 
music to which his soul has 
been attuned through cen- 
turies of a splendid history; 
but they can wait. The first 
thing is to kill the Boche and 
drive him from the sacred soil ; 
and the knowledge that he is 
doing this is the consolation of 
the French soldier. In the 
first year of the War he used to 
ask when the War would end; 
he does not ask that question 
now. The granite is exposed. 
He knows the answer. 

There are few places on the 
long French line where the 
destruction wrought by artil- 
lery fire is exhibited in a more 
contrasting form than here. 
One travels here for mile after 
mile through the forest, green 
in the spring-time, golden at 
this season of autumn, its soil 
carpeted with the brown tap- 
estry of the fallen leaves, one’s 
vision limited by the thronging 
trees. Here is a woodland as 
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nature made it, rejoicing in its 
little valleys, its secret foun- 
tains and running streams; 
and there, as though it had 
been ravaged by a fire and 
swept by disease, upon the very 
edge of these secluded beauties, 
is the Desert of War, 

A few trees stand out of it, 
gaunt and distorted, like crim- 
inals whe have paid the priee 
of their sins. The limbs and 
the skulls of dead men bleach 
in its precincts, There is noth- 
ing else, You must not look 
at it, except through a slit in 
a peep-hole, lest the enemy, sus- 
pecting your presence, should 
put a bullet through your en- 
terprising head ; and you must 
not think about it tee much, 
lest its beastliness should eb- 
soure the ideals for which it 
is worth man’s while to die. 
And yet you must loek at it 
well, and dwell upon every 
circumstance of horror and pain 
connected with it, lest you 
should ever be tempted by the 
illusion that war is a glorious 
and splendid thing. 

At an earlier period of the 
war the fighting on the Ar- 
gonne was of the most bitter 
and obstinate description. To 
know how bitter and obstinate 
it was you must have been 
there or have spoken to those 
who went through it; but fail- 
ing these, you can learn some- 
thing of the stery from such a 
book, for example, as Jean 
Léry’s ‘Battle in the Forest.’ 
Mine and counter-mine, attack 
and counter-attaek; artillery 
preparation ; close trench-fight- 
ing; men at handgrips; knife 
and bayenet, whole companies 
and battalions wiped out; the 
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fierce will to win through, met 
by a fiereer refusal to make 
way; and in the end the tri- 
umph of the stronger will—the 
Huns’ growing acceptance of 
failure. 

The fight still goes on; the 
pioneers are busy en both sides 
making their tunnels—we went 
dewn into these—and explod- 
ing their mines. From trench 
to treneh where they meet on 
the brow of the hill, men still 
shoot and slay each other at 
sight; it is still unwise te talk 
above a whisper as you move 
along the hidden ways within 
a few feet of the enemy; the 
air still resounds te the violent 
crash of the hewitzer, the split- 
ting roar of the 75; searcely 
a day passes that some one is 
not killed or maimed. But in 
effect the battle of the Argonne 
is over, and the Hun has lost 
his tide, 

Behind the trenches there is 
the post ef the offieer in com- 
mand, 

The hills run down here on 
both sides, leaving a little 
valley between them; and in 
this valley there moves the life 
of the line in reserve. The 
dug-outs in which the officers 
and men live are caves that 
have been excavated in the 
valley slopes. Here is the 
Colonel’s cave, with a little 
inscriptien beside it that speaks 
of the affection of his men. 
They have made it as cemfort- 
able fer him as they can, 
There is a fireplace in it, and 
a table and a bed, and the 
smallest of verandahs under 
the logs ef the projeoting roof 
in which you may suppose that _ 
he can sit on a quiet day. 
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Upon the walls there are the 
wonderful maps which make 
all things plain, and sketches 
done by skilled hands, There 
is a telephone on the table. 

Near by there is a cemented 
chamber, with an immensely 
solid reef, into which the com- 
mander and his staff can retire 
should the enemy’s artillery be- 
come teo violent. It is seldom 
used now. Beside this, again, 
there is the hospital, with its 
kitchen at the mouth of the 
cave, and its wounded men 
within, upon bunks fixed like 
racks against the wall. There 
is only a dim light here, and 
the men lie very still. Those 
whe can be moved are sent 
very rapidly to a hospital at 
the base. “It is damp in here,” 
says the Surgeon, “but we can- 
not help that. We do what we 
can to keep the place warm and 
dry.” 

Outside the blue infantry 
move amidst the gilded trees, 
the smoke of their fires rising 
slowly into the clearing of the 
sky. From time to time the 
shells burst in the road be- 
yond, and the shrapnel bullets 
scatter with a noise like hail 
through the autumn leaves. 

One or two fall at our feet. 
Such is a quiet day in the 
Argonne. 

When I think of it all the 


pleasantest memory is of the 
men one meets in such places. 
There is no people more agree- 
able than the French, either 


as hosts or guests. They 
understand the pleasantness 
of intercourse, and to their 
wonted courtesy there is added 
these days a frankness and 
grave simplicity that appeal 
more especially- to ourselves. 


The Scene of War.—VI. 
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The War has drawn us to- 
gether in more than words. 

At C— ne visitor is 
allowed to pass without an 
invitation te the General’s 
Mess. Many must carry with 
them the memory of that 
cheery and distinguished com- 
pany. Upon the long table 
there reposes a delicious centre- 
piece in plaster, made by an 
artist in the ranks, of two 
Cupids embracing each other, 
one with the French helmet on 
his head, the other wearing 
the cock’s plumes of the 
Bersaglieri. 

This was a little tribute to 
General Cadorna when he 
came here. 

“Two days ago,” said the 
General, “we had Lerd French 
here,” 

General Joffre, the President 
of the French Republic, his 
Reyal Highness of Connaught, 
brother of le few Roi Edouard, 
and how many more have been 
here. 

Upon the mantelpiece there 
is one ef those winged bombs, 
or aerial torpedoes, they fire 
into the trenches, made into a 
lamp of the most attractive 
design. 

The General himself is the 
typical soldier of the ’seventies, 
with his French imperial and 
social grace. Forty years of 
service have not dimmed the 
charm of his manner: forty 
years before him his father 
was also a General of France. 

General Gouraud, whose 
guest I was to have been, is 
absent, called away by the 
news of his brother’s death 
at the Front. You have seen 
that wonderful portrait of 
him with the blue eyes in 
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‘L’Illustration’? It will do 
you good to look at it, and 
if you compare it with the 
coarse and brutal features of 
a Hindenburg or a Biilow you 
must understand why the 
world is on the side of France 
against the Hun. 

The War is summed up in 
these faces. 

“Quel beau regard!” says 
one of this General, ‘plein de 
limpidité et de male énergie. 
Quelle belle téte de seldat! 
Je songe, en le quittant, 4 ce 
qu’en disait d’un des grands 
généraux de Napoléon: les 
gens devenaient braves rien 
qu’en les regardant.” 

In the Argonne mud, as we 
tramped aleng to the splutter 
and crash of the shrapnel over- 
head, of which he took not the 
faintest notice, I had the fel- 
lewship of a man who leoked 
like a Viking with his red 
beard and noble stature. His 
name is well known in Paris 
as an art oritice, and it was 
in the midst of these unprom- 
ising surroundings that he 
gave me the benefit of his 
views on the War, and its 
effeet upon literature and art. 

“Tm the days of eur chil- 
dren,” he said, “the War will 
bear fruit.” 

And there was another, an 
officer whose meditations on 
the beautiful old themes of 
Duty, and Honour, and Love 
of Country, inspired by the 
life of the trenehes, have won 
favour as part ef the current 
literature ef the War, whose 
company I enjoyed upon the 
Same occasion. He was going 
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on five days’ leave to Paris, 
and I had the pleasure of 
meeting him there with his 
wife, a vivid and charming 
Frenchwoman, the helpmeet 
ef her husband, and _ the 
partner of his fortunes. She 
thoroughly understoed his 
point of view and his work, 
and between them they are 
raising up for the next gen- 
eration no less than five sons. 
His book is dedicated to these 
children, in the good hope that 
when they grow up they may 
prove themselves “men of 
honeur, strong, free, and 
brave.” 

Thus it is in the future that 
these men live. To-day there 
is for them the trench, with its 
mud and its physical misery ; 
the hospital where they lie 
weunded; the narrow, maybe 
the nameless, grave: the mor- 
row is for their children, the 
new generation that will carry 
en the preud and stately tradi- 
tion of France. 

From the Argenne ridge, as 
we came away, we could see 
the smiling plain where Cler- 
ment lies in ruins, and Verdun 
and the Meuse lay beyond; 
but these were hidden frem our 
eyes. At Valmy on its ridge 
we stayed to look at the 
column of Victory, where the 
heart of Kellermann lies buried. 
It marks the limit of the Teu- 
tonic hordes as it did in the 
days of Attila and of the 
armies of the Revolution; we 
could hear from it, in the late 
evening as we went upen our 
way, the sullen thunder of their 
guns. 

ODYSSEUS. 


(To be continued,) 






























































THE Governor or Chief Com- 
missioner of an Indian Prov- 
ince spends half his official life 
at his own particular head- 
quarters, and the remainder of 
the year “in camp,” touring 
his Province. During such 
tours he investigates the griev- 
ances of his people upon the 
spot, inspects new ventures 
in engineering, agriculture, or 
social reform, and keeps him- 
self generally au fait with 
all enterprise and energy that 
affects the wellbeing of the 
land. On such eccasiens he 
is accompanied by those Civil 
Officers who are immediately 
connected with his administra- 
tive work, and also by his 
persenal staff—the number and 
duties of these several officials 
being governed by the relative 
size and importance of the 
Province in question. 

Before describing the ex- 
periences which I have been 
recently privileged te share, I 
must explain that our actual 
party consisted of the Pro- 
consul of our Province, the 
Chief Secretary of the Province, 
and the Proconsul’s Personal 
Assistant—the last designatien 
officially disguising my own 
identity. In addition, we were 
accompanied by our clerical 
staff, whieh included both 
Europeans and Indians, and 
also by a host of scarlet-clad 
native retainers, who are, as a 
general rule, more ornamental 
than useful. 





ON TOUR WITH AN 
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INDIAN PROCONSUL. 


The tour constituted my first 
experience of “Civil” work in 
India,—for I am net a heaven- 
born, but an invalided soldier, 
—and so my impressions, such 
as they are, should at least be 
free from prejudice, since they 
were formed with an entirely 
open mind and ene quite un- 
influenced by any preconceived 
ideas. 

The horrors of six weeks’ 
intermittent railway travel 
from pillar to post during the 
months of July and August in 
eastern India are somewhat 
mitigated in our own case by 
the fact that the Preeonsul, 
the Chief Seeretary, and myself 
are severally and separately 
previded with what would be 
called in England private saleon 
carriages. As we all control 
travelling offices when on tour, 
this privaey is in reality more 
a necessity in a het climate 
than a luxury. We also 
possess a private kitchen upon 
the train, and this enables us 
to mess together more eomfort- 
ably and less expensively than 
in the ordinary restaurant-car 
of commerce, Not that we 
always travel by train — far 
from it: the methed of our 
progress depends entirely upon 
the nature of the country 
through which we pass, and 
sometimes we motor, often we 
use a steam-yacht, and ocea- 
sionally we patronise the 
lordly elephant or the undig- 
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nified but useful twelve-hand 
and country-bred hill pony. 

When we halt, our three 
several offices, be they estab- 
lished in dak bungalow, tent, 
or side-tracked railway car, 
flash into electric energy, while 
letters, cipher telegrams, “ peti- 
tions,” and statistical reports 
pass and repass between us, 
with endorsement, comment, 
or pertinent blue - pencilled 
notes, until, in the final oper- 
ation of Time and Eternity, 
they are finally disposed of 
and mercifully consigned to 
Timbo, which is only another 
name for “the Files.” It is 
not until you have been in 
India and associated with the 
Indian Civil Service that the 
obsession of “the Files” really 
grips you, and you dream at 
night of death among oceans 
of ink and sloughs of bletting- 
paper at the hands of an army 
corps of babus and chaprassis. 

We motored down to-day 
from the cool of our head- 
quarters in the hills to the 
infernal regions of the lower 
plains, and are now temporarily 
on board the Proconsul’s steam- 
yacht, prior to catching a train 
this evening. We are an- 
chored on the broad swell of 
the Brahmaputra river, sur- 
rounded by scenery that re- 
sembles the fairyland of a 
blue-and-white Chinese plate, 
all cenical hills and feathery 
bordered streams. 

Oppesite the steamer, as I 
write, and in the river itself, 
two twinkling-eyed elephants 
are performing their evening 
ablutiens, assisted therein by 
their fussing mahouts, who, 
perched upon their neeks, 
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scrape their black and shiny 
backs with rough and knobbly 
stones. It must feel like sitting 
upon @ hoeuse-top and massag- 
ing the roof. At intervals the 
great beasts bob under the cool 
current, but never so deeply as 
completely to duck their dry-. 
clad attendants: truly the 
elephant is a most sagacious 
animal, The sun sets and, 
refreshed and happy, they 
depart in a dusty haze en reute 
for some Gargantuan supper. 

The rapidly falling darkness 
now warns us that it is time 
to catch our train. The pale 
liquid blue of the river is sud- 
denly changed to the steely 
tint that a naked sword flings 
back to a midsummer sky, 
while black, Venetian - like 
silhouettes — of island, ship, 
and shore—enframe the whole 
delicate colour-scheme. We 
reach the station, and, after 
swallowing our ration of 
quinine, proceed to dine under 
the dusty whirl of the electric 
punkahs; and presently the 
swaying train roars forward 
into the gloomy swelter of the 
sultry Indian night. 

Warned by the Chief Secre- 
tary, who is an old hand at the 
game, I order my native servant 
to arrange mosquite curtains 
over my sleeping-berth, for we 
are about to pass through a 
hundred miles of unrelieved 
and marshy forest that bears a 
sinister reputation for malaria, 
on account of the myriads of 
mosquitoes that lurk around 
its tepid and stagnant pools. 

The advice was well given, 
for presently eut of the clatter- 
ing darkness and threugh my 
six wide-open windows comes 

































































swarm after swarm of noisome 
insect pests that are hatched 
from the rotting vegetation of 
this miasmic zone. Dancing 
mosquitoes, persistent dim dams, 
fat, loathsome beetles, white, 
mouldy-looking moths, and 
other fiying obscenities that 
my soul abhors, attack me 
with sanguinary persistenee, 
until I plunge into my stifling 
bunk behind the muslin nets 
that form my protective armour 
against them. No chance of a 
last pipe—not for me a wee 
doch-an-dorris—my tobacco, 
soda-water, and tantalus-stand 
are all at the farther end of the 
saloon, and I dare not leave 
my eurtained sanctuary te face 
those clinging horrers again ! 

Searcely have I turned in, 
however, when the train comes 
to an airless standstill, and a 
pleasant voiee outside my car- 
riage says courteously : “ You're 
the new P.A.,) aren’t you? You 
might tell your boss that we’ve 
just get a wire warning us that 
the Ballikatcha Bridge is un- 
safe again. We've got to cross 
it at two in the merning,” 

Am I to warn my “boss” 
for the better preparation of 
his soul in death, I wonder; 
and, stumbling to my feet, I 
suggest weakly that if the 
bridge is really unsafe, it might 
be just as well to aveid the 
suicidal policy of attempting 
to cross it in the heavy mail- 
train. 

However, the adventurous 
soul outside declares that it 
will be “jolly exciting,” and 
adds cheerily that this par- 
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ticular bridge is always “more 
or less dicky,” owing to the 
jam-ups of timber against its 
arches that ocour in flood-time. 
With this happy knowledge I 
fall asleep again, wondering 
where my next awakening 
will be. 


My awakening is still this 
side Jordan, after all. A bad 
metaphor, by the way, for the 
river that the deubtful bridge 
spans has been crossed in 
safety and left behind us dur- 
ing the night. The train is 
still rushing through an in- 
terminable and gloomy forest 
that, with the prolific lush of 
all tropical jungle, seeks to 
smother even the narrow rail- 
way track that cuts through 
its sullen solitude like an ant- 
road through a field of standing 
corn. There is something op- 
pressive and even physically 
crushing in this silent menace 
of the vegetable werld around 
us, that so clearly resents the 
intrusion of pigmy man into 
its deepest depths. Ten paces 
from the railway track, among 
all that giant elephant grass 
or clustering foliage, and yeu 
would be as lost as a blind 
beetle in a dense shrubbery. 

As a matter of fact, this 
narrow passage through the 
jungle has to be out clear 
thrice a year to prevent the 
railway line from being swal- 
lowed up altogether; and al- 
though I am informed that 
this was done but two months 
ago, the waving and tree-tall 
grasses outside are actually 





1 P.A, =Personal Assistant. 
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brushing against our windows 
and over the roof of our com- 
partments, as we tear through 
them in the tawny sunlight. 
We glide into a small and 
prosaic railway station about 
midday. Here the Precensul 
is met by the local civil offieials, 
and, his metor-car detrained 
from its truek, we proceed to 
the native township hard by 
that he has come to visit. We 
put up at the Circuit House, 
a crazy barn that seems es- 
pecially constructed with a 
view to admitting every ray 
of blazing sunlight and ex- 
cluding every breath of scanty 
air, and under its primitive 
punkahs we await the stream 
of Indian visitors who will 
presently call to pay their 
respects to the Precensul. 


Most of them arrive in gala 
attire, bearing important-loek- 
ing visiting-cards, which at 


least leave you in no doubt 
as te their owner’s identity. 
“Mr Dass Dutta, Pleader 
(failed), M.A., living opposite 
the Medical Hall,” is ene ex- 
ample. “Mr Banyat Ghose, 
Late Criminal,” is more ob- 
seure, until you learn that he 
is a retired clerk, formerly 
employed in some Criminal 
Ceurt. 

Our visiters may be subdi- 
vided—frem a Personal Assist- 
ant’s peint of view—into two 
classes: namely, the courteous 
and the rude. For upon the 
P.A. devolves the delicate and 
thankless task of mustering 
the flock of callers in some 
anteroom befere the interviews 
begin, and of arranging the 
order of the precedence in 
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which they are to be admitted. 
Further, he is responsible fer 
whom he admits, and would 
become distinctly unpopular if, 
through inadvertenee, igner- 
ance, er error, he should intro- 
duce the leeal anarchist in mis- 
take for the lecal pillar of the 
State. To resume: the cour- 
teous class of visitor is, for the 
most part, composed ef the 
older generation, who still ad- 
here to the customs of their 
forefathers, and whe still wear 
their graceful Indian dress. 
The less courteous are the 
younger gentlemen, mostly of 
the legal profession, whe affect 
patent-leather boots, talk pe- 
dantic English, and who know 
more about Cosmie Existence 
than God ever intended them to. 
At each halt in our tour 
dozens of applications for such 
personal interviews with our 
Proconsul are sent to me, and 
in almost every case these are 
considerately granted, for a 
Preconsul has no hour in the 
day that he can call his own. 
To any one aceustomed to 
dealings with the laughter- 
loving Pathan, the dignified 
Sikh, er the courteous Rajput 
of the old military sehool, the 
educated product of “young 
India” is not at first sight a 
prepossessing person, if only on 
aecount of the faet that he is 
in a transition stage of evelu- 
tion, having so often lest the 
qualities of the East that are 
charming without as yet hav- 
ing acquired these ef the West 
that might eompensate for 
their loss. This, hewever, is the 
penalty ef his Cosmepelitan 
progress, and it is ungenerous 
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to ever-emphasise such super- 
ficial shortcomings. 

The Anglo-Indian Press may 
sneer at him, he may at times 
give a sober-minded British 
Administration just cause for 
anxiety, but the Young Indian, 
for all his faults and failings, 
is te his country what the In- 
telligensia are te Russia: that 
active leaven in a conservative 
community that is striving to 
stir an apathetic peasantry 
into pelitical self-consciousness ; 
and if at times his patriotism 
is frankly tainted by self-inte- 
rest and personal ambition, is 
he unique among peliticians in 
these his shortcomings ? 

The attitude of sueh progres- 
sive Indians is often misinter- 
preted in England and mis- 
taken for sedition, but between 
the progressive and the extre- 
mist in India there is a great 
gulf fixed. The progressive 
aspires to Indian political aute- 
nomy within the British Em- 
pire, while the extremist is a 
sort ef Oriental Sinn Feiner. 
In fact, there are legitimate 
and creditable political ambi- 
tiens in India, as eppesed to 
frank sedition ; and the Indian 
Civil Service is the first to 
recegnise, enceurage, and guide 
such ambitions, because our 
avowed ideal as Englishmen is 
to train India to stand alone. 
A Bureaucracy, however, is apt 
te be ever-eautious, even as a 
Nationalist agitator is always 
ever-impetuous; "and to curb 
the forces of impatient idealism 
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upon the one side while spur- 
ring the forces of unimagina- 
tive reaction on the other, is 
the delicate task of every suc- 
cessive Indian Viceroy. Deli- 
cate, indeed, is his task, for the 
field of Indian politics is full of 
pitfalls for the unwary, and 
complicated by hundreds of 
side-issues that are scarcely 
intelligible to the English 
mind, 

At first sight it must always 
seem incomprehensible to the 
democraeies of the West that 
Britain, herself the cradle of 
all democratic thought, has 
hitherto reserved for her sons 
the right te rule 300,000,000 
men of an alien race, with or 
without their permission, upon 
lines that by ne streteh ef the 
imaginatien ean be called de- 
moeratie. The explanation, 
however, can be given them in 
a nutshell, and is in reality a 
rather curious paradox. British 
rule in India had first to be 
established—if it had to be 
established at all, and we are 
not here concerned with the 
ethics of Imperialism — upon 
lines that were both intelligible 
and acceptable to the peeple of 
the land, thus faithfully fulfil- 
ling the first unwritten prin- 
ciple of all demoeratic Govern- 
ment; but the lines that at 
the time were acceptable to 
the people themselves were 
essentially the reverse of demo- 
cratic. All that India was 
then seeking was a strong rule 
and a just, that might put an 





1 All the more so in my own case, since I possess many valued friends among 
the very class which, as a whole, I now venture to criticise. My Indian friends’ 
press, however, is not backward iin criticising English shortcomings, so why 
should I be more ‘diffident in handing ‘the’ mirror, back to them? 
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end to a state of bloody chaos. 
To have thrust the ballot-box, 
the stump-orator, and all the 
other paraphernalia of Western 
self-government upon a startled 
and unappreciative East, that 
cared for none of these things, 
would have been the act of a 
politieal pedant. 

Frem these days onwards, 
however, our policy from start 
to finish has been one of liberal 
education and political tuition, 
by which means we have hoped 
te render India finally appre- 
ciative of Western political 
ideals and independent of 
English contrel, save only as 
India’s centinued presence 
within the Empire should 


neeessitate some Imperial guid- 
Re. 

The one and only enemy to 
this progressive and very ra- 
tional policy has been the 


almost incredible conservatism 
of the people themselves, with 
whese religious systems, soeial 
habits, and general individual 
liberty it has been ef course 
no part of a demoeratic Gev- 
ernment te interfere unduly, 
even in the eause ef Liberal 
progress. 

At the present mement, with 
all eur efferts te “hustle the 
East,” we have made but little 
impression upen the citadel of 
the peeple’s mind, and the pre- 
sent active political agitation 
on the part of “ Young India,” 
that calls for further opportu- 
nities for national self-expres- 
sion, is, as we have already 
intimated, merely the cry of 
an exotie elass—the Anglicised 
few—and in no way really re- 
presents the opiniens of the 
masses, who have not the 
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slightest understanding of 
Western political thought. 

In Calcutta there are 
dozens of indigenous news- 
papers which urge this, that, 
and the other, with point and 
flueney. Reading them, a 
globe- trotting M.P. might 
easily imagine that the Indian 
Press represented the Indian 
peeples. It is otherwise, how- 
ever; and probably less than 
one per cent of India’s three 
hundred millions ever opens a 
daily newspaper, and the few 
whe do are all of the same 
elerkly vocation, and _ the 
majority of one race,—the 
Bengali. So when we hear 
statements made to the effect 
that the Russo-Japanese War 
“thrilled the spirit ef India,” 
or that the present Arma- 
geddon has “stirred India’s 
soul into a new consciousness,” 
we must remember that out- 
side this Anglicised minority 
the real India is almost as 
eut off from outside thought 
as it was five hundred years 
age, and still discusses few 
topics save taxation and in- 
come, religion and miracles, 
harvest and women. 

The pressure of recent polit- 
ical events in India, which 
have eome to pass as the 
euteome of the Dependency’s 
share in an Imperial war, and 
beeause of the opportunism of 
the moment, cannot be ignored 
or underrated; but has the 
time yet come to hand over 
the destinies of our great 
Dependency to a small Angli- 
cised, and therefore denatienal- 
ised, class of clerkly intellec- 
tuals who, to be candid, as 
yet possess neither the con- 
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‘ fidence nor the respect of 
their more virile, even if more 
primitive, fellow-countrymen ? 
Western education—that for- 
mer panacea for all Indian 
evils—has yet to justify its 
existenee in India, and in this 
actual instance the edueation 
of the masses is not keeping 
pace with the political ambi- 
tions of the edueated classes, 
ner can the Government do 
anything te remedy this state 
of affairs! unless assisted 
voluntarily by the people 
themselves, who have as yet 
shewn no sign of ardent en- 
thusiasm in that connection, 

My Punjabi Mohamedan 
orderly, from the Frontier 
Cavalry, who was recently 
invalided from France, has, as 
usual, something terse to say 
about the whole situation in 
Eastern India, which is of 
course a country as foreign 
to him as to myself. 

“Why should I learn Eng- 
lish?” asks Shah Sowar— 
& propos of the thousands of 
clerkly Indians here who speak 
it. “Thank Ged, my ewn 
tengue and my own ceuntry 
are geod enough for me! Am 
I an ape or a parrot to copy 
fereign tricks? Are you Eng- 
lish so wise, who made this 
war without an army, after 
mocking for years the sword 
and all who used it, that J 
who am of the line of Daud 
Shah should learn your 
wisdom ?” 

Nota bene that Shah Sowar 
is developing a habit of un- 
pleasing sarcasm that must be 
sternly repressed before—as I 
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hope—we both recover and 
return te the wars together 
His name, by the way, modestly 
translated, means “ Princely 
Horseman”; his present am- 
bition in life is te leet Bengal, 
and a “Yeung Indian” is to 
him what the medieval Jew 
was to the Muscovite, or what 
the red mag & is to the bull! 


‘There is a ei how line of 
misty blue hills above the 
feathery jungle ahead, in which 
lies the home of a peeuliar and 
aboriginal people called the 
Nagas. India is ever a land 
of contrasts, but te discover a 
race of utter savages mere 
primitive even than those of 
Central Africa itself within a 
metaphorical stone’s-throw of 
babu-ridden Caleutta, is suffi- 
ciently startling even for Asia. 

The Naga, as a general rule, 
wears neo clethes that are 
visible; worships any spirit, 
malignant er otherwise, that 
his imaginatien can eonjure 
up, and in his lighter mements 
is a devotee of the great and 
ancient order ef “head-hunters” 
—those gentlemen whe merely 
hunt heads as other connois- 
seurs hunt butterflies : namely, 
with no ulterior metive at all, 
but simply for the passioenless 
love of the thing. Those 
within our ewn borders are 
now comparatively tame, but 
just across the frontier the old 
order still prevails, and, armed 
with - primitive knives and 
arrows, the race continues to 
exterminate itself, te its own 
complete satisfaction. 

In appearance they are 








1 The difficulty is primarily a financial one. 
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bronzed, handsome anudities, 
with the muscular symmetry 
of a slender Grecian statue, 
and the dignified poise of 
throat and head that mark 
the noble savage in general. 
They are often strikingly good- 
looking, and, excepting always 
their murderous propensities, 
already described, they are a 
race both attractive and genial. 
I have just met a party of 
them from the fastnesses of 
their native hills and forests. 
They were dressed in their 
best clothes—to wit: heavy 
silver necklaces of crude design, 
arrow quivers of painted weod, 
real scarlet poppies fastened in 
their ears, like ear-rings, and a 
few tastefully-ehosen feathers 
in their hair. The last touch 
gave them an appearance 
vaguely reminiscent of the 
Redskin. They knew no Hin- 
dustani at all, and are, in fact, 
as foreign to the races of India 
as Tam myself. More foreign, 
in fact, for they belong to an 
eerie pre-Aryan stock that has 
now nearly disappeared from 
the planet. One of the party, 
however, knew some English, 
and at once asked for whisky, 
and when I supplied this form 
of nourishment they proceeded 
to drink about half a pint of 
raw spirit apiece, with no 
effect that was apparent, their 
own national beverages being, 
as I am told, far stronger than 
anything that Seoetland can 
produce, Their spokesman’s 
knowledge of English being 
extremely limited, I was un- 
able to ascertain the exact 
purpose of their visit to the 
plains during the hot and 
rainy season, and they sub- 
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sequently departed as unob- 
trusively as they had come, 
—but not befere they had 
thanked me most ceremoni- 
ously for the refreshment of 
which they had partaken in 
my bedroom. Was it fancy, 
I wonder, er did the youngest 
member of their party throw 
a rueful leok at my head upon 
leaving? As a mere youth of 
sixteen, his own collection of 
such human trephies was, in 
all probability, but small as 
yet, and just as the boy col- 
lecter of postage stamps or 
birds’ eggs peers enviously 
into the shop windows at those 
specimens that he cannot 
afford te buy, se did that 
brown and naked young sylvan 
ged stare mournfully at my 
bare and uncollared neck, so 
maddeningly secure upon my 
English shoulders. These 
Nagas have asked for no 
interview with the Proeexsul, 
so presumably they are not 
interested in Indian politics! 

Clese to these Naga hills 
is another formerly turbulent 
little State called Manipur, the 
past history of which recalls 
that of a South American 
republie as regards the num- 
ber and ferocity of its inter- 
nal revolutions. It is now 
peaceably administered by a 
Manipuri Maharajah of the 
British Government’s _ selec- 
tion; but as late as 1891 a 
predecessor of our Proconsul, 
together with his Personal 
Assistant and the Political 
Agent, were lured unarmed 
into the palace of the then 
reigning monareh and behead- 
ed on the spot. Absit omen / 
They were on tour, too! How- 
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ever, we are not bound for 
their mountains, but are to 
centinue our progress through 
the tea districts in the plains. 

We have recently been enter- 
tained at a tea-planter’s tiffen, 
which was an experience that 
I had always coveted, being 
under the impression that 
planters were a daring race 
apart, who defied convention 
in all sorts of delightful ways. 
Imagine, therefore, my dis- 
appointment when I discovered 
that my hosts were just the 
same as other mortals; why, 
they did not even sit down to 
lunch in red shirts and gum- 
boots or talk of brandy pawnee, 
which sort of Jos Sedley at- 
mosphere I had—as a former 
good “ Punjaubi”—very natu- 
rally expected to find in this 
“benighted” part of India. I 
have a distinct grievance 
against the tea-planter: he 
dees not live up to his pic- 
turesquely wicked reputation. 
Indeed, I misdoubt if he is 
wicked at all; and I believe 
that, like Algernen in “The 
Importance of being Earnest,” 
he has been leading a double 
life all these years, pretending 
to be wicked, and really being 
good all the time. This, as 
Cecily remarks upon the same 
page, is inexcusably deeeitful, 
besides being hypocritical as 
well. Anyhow, good or wicked, 
just er unjust, we all sat down 
to as excellent a déjeuner as 
any man could find in India 
outside the Bombay Yacht 
Club, and ene which, speaking 
for the Proconsular party, we 
had honestly earned. 

From the conversation that 
ensued; at lunch I gathered 
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that the district was teeming 
with big game. My neighbour 
on the right had, upon the 
night previous to our arrival, 
fired at but missed a fine tiger 
in the precincts of his garden ; 
and, in addition, a railway 
official on the opposite side of 
the table informed me, with 
great naiveté, that it was not 
an uncommon matter for his 
trains te be held up by the 
wild elephant that wandered 
aimlessly upon the railway 
line. A short time age a 
planter and his wife had the 
disagreeable experience of being 
escorted down the road for 
nearly a mile by a tiger that 
eantered amiably alongside 
their buggy, until wearying 
of this form of exercise the 
hungry brute sprang boldly 
upen their pony, and tearing 
it to the ground devoured it 
on the spot, leaving the human 
members of the party to com- 
plete their journey as best they 
could, 

Our planter hosts were 
assembled for the week-end 
at Headquarters, where the 
manager of their company re- 
sides. “Tea” is a very im- 
portant industry in Eastern 
India, and both companies and 
individuals acquire whole tracts 
of land for their “gardens” 
upon leases that vary both in 
length and in conditions, The 
planters themselves live dotted 
about the remote countryside 
en their lonely estates, but 
generally manage to assemble 
once a week at some estab- 
lished rendezvous for a game 
of polo and a dinner at the 
club. The local roads are 
rough and ready, particularly 
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during the rainy season; but 
your planter is not the sort of 
man to be baffled by miner 
details of this nature, for, 
after all, the ubiquitous Ford 
(no advertisement!) and the 
trotting buggy of American 
origin can usually be relied 
upon to convey their owners 
axle-deep threugh miry rut 
and over swampy marsh until 
the haven of their search is 
reached, and the trials of the 
road forgotten among the de- 
lights of civilised comfort, 
The life ef a tea- planter 
strikes the casual observer as 
being a very happy one, and 
the whole atmosphere of this 
countryside is redolent of old 
Virginia before the Civil War: 
that is to say, a local landed 
squirearchy controlling cheap, 
adequate—and here, contented 
—native labour, while they 
enjoy an open-air and open- 
handed existence in a sports- 
man’s paradise, among hos- 
pitable friends of similarly 
generous tastes and free and 
easy habits. The pleasantly 
informal nature of society in 
such districts is doubly wel- 
come to the unsophisticated 
traveller fresh frem the haunts 
of official Anglo-India, and it 
was in fact with the greatest 
regret that we tore ourselves 
away from these Arcadian 
scenes in order to return to 
the steam-yacht and te the 
river. Here life for the last 
ten days has been deadly 
monetonous, or what the Pro- 
consul justly calls “one d——d 
thing after another.” In mo- 
ments of depression and gloom 
—as a result of punkah ropes 
breaking or electric fans sulk- 
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ing—the Proconsul is inclined 
to elassify the whole of human 
existence under this pessimistic 
definition. The rush and swirl 
of a thirty-pound mahseer, 
however, will always restore 
his lost eptimism, as, rod in 
hand and shikari in attend- 
ance, he seeks an evening’s 
distraction upon the river, 
freed alike from the cares of 
office and the mosquito - like 
attentions of his too persist- 
ent P.A. 

He is at this moment hatch- 
ing some plot with his shikari 
against the beautiful and in- 
nocent Indian salmon. I can 
just see them in the dusk of 
the stern-sheets of the house- 
boat behind the yacht. His 
three dogs are eyeing him 
with cold disapproval, for fish 
are no fun unless you are a 
cat. All is utterly peaceful, 
calm, and silent, save for the 
rhythmical slap, slap, slap of 
the current against our sun- 
blistered hull; and I feel so 
consciously virtuous — that 
“rest-after-toil” sort of feel- 
ing — that I absolutely refuse 
to ge on writing in this un- 
tidy diary until to-morrow 
night. 

“Ohe, bearer! Cigarettes 
and peg lao—your master is 
‘eating’ leisure!” 

My office on board the 
steam-yacht is situated over 
the starboard paddle - wheel, 
and so—when I neglect my 
work—I have an excellent 
view across the river and its 
busy shipping. Daily we pick 
up our dak—i.e., our post-bag 
—together with our telegrams 
and Reuters; and so, even 
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when in the depths of the 
Province, we are still in toueh 
with the outside world as 
represented by London and 
Simla. 

I begin operations about 
7 A.M., and break the back 
of the morning’s mail before 
breakfast. Deputations ef cul- 
tivators, journalists, or lawyers 
desire audiences at our next 
halting-place, and, having en- 
dorsed their letters, I pass 
them on through a secretary 
to the Proconsul for his orders 
as to time, place, and ex- 
pediency. A local bard sends 
a cemplimentary poem in 
praise of the Preconsul’s many 
personal virtues, together with 
a subtle suggestion that a re- 
lation in the Forest Depart- 
ment may well reeeive pro- 
motion at an early date. A 
harassed Subdivisional offieer 
wires that the recent floods 
have destroyed half the crops 
in his district, and a police 
official reports the capture of 
a notorious band ef dacoits. 

In fact, a P.A.’s offiee is 
rather like a eentral news 
agency, and the eathelie na- 
ture of the news that filters 
threugh eften opens up new 
avenues of theught in werlds 
that formerly did net exist 
for me. How would the 
reader reply te the following 
telegram, couched in the purest 
English ?— 


“Kindly supply urgently 
Government Dispensary fer 
the district of X——; at 
present swallowing the bitter 
pills of Calvinism.” 


A reference to the district 
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of X——— reveals the existence 
of a Welsh Medical Mission 
that, | apparently — judging 
from this agonised appeal— 
mixes a little stern theology 
with its otherwise freely-given 
medicine. 

In to-day’s telegrams I note 
the political assassination of 
anether police official in Ben- 
gal. I wonder hew many 
peeple in England realise the 
ever-latent peril that dogs the 
steps of the Executive Civil 
Serviees of India. One of 
our own Members of Ceuncil 
was shot in the lung some 
time ago, but happily re- 
covered from the wound. His 
would-be murderer—an edu- 
eated Indian extremist —em- 
ployed a ‘450 revelver in the 
erush of a crowded railway 
platform, and fled, undetected, 
amid the confusien that his 
crime had caused. Would the 
English pelitician of a certain 
mentally untidy stamp be so 
fulsemely encouraging to every 
easual Indian “idealist” whem 
he may happen te meet in 
South Kensington, if he 
knew (but he knows Nothing) 
anything ef the results of 
encouraging frank Nihilism? 

It is useless for the Little 
Englander to waste his sym- 
pathy upon “oppressed pat- 
riots” in connection with such 
bloody incidents, because these 
crimes are detested and exe- 
crated by the people of India 
themselves. The great masses 
of the peasantry regard our 
telerance of such a state of 
affairs as an indication of 
lunacy — or weakness; while 
the “ progressives” among the 
anglicised Indians view with 
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sincere dismay such sporadic 
outbursts of anarchy, if for 
no other reason than that 
they realise that anarchy spells 
inevitable retrogression, so far 
as all native political power 
and progress are concerned. 
Of the actual “extremists ” 
themselves it is perhaps diffi- 
cult fer an Englishman to 
write with an unbiassed mind, 
but putting aside the very 
real fact that British rule in 
India is firmly established with 
the full moral support of prob- 
ably eight-tenths of the people 
—who at least appreciate its 
practical value—this minority 
of bomb-articulate babus is 
solely recruited from impatient 
youth, from unbalanced fan- 
aticism, and— mostly — from 
scoundrels pure and simple, 
who, to their lofty patriotism, 
add a system of ealoulated 
daceity and indiscriminate 


train-wrecking that provokes 
&® reign of terror over thou- 
sands of their unfortunate 
fellow-countrymen. With such 
social trash, the noble senti- 


ment as expressed in the 
national cheer of Bande 
Mataram' is an_ insincere 
parrot-cry upon the blasphem- 
ous lips that utter it; and 
such gentry—robbers, murder- 
ers, and tongue - in - cheek 
poseurs—can claim sympathy 
from no honest man, be the 
honest man white er brown. 
They were born for the gal- 
lows, and the most distressing 
fact about them is that they 
seldom get their deserts; for 
while the “Little Englander” 
seotion of the House of Com- 
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mons is ever ready to accuse 
its fellow-countrymen abroad 
of tyranny and oppressien, it 
reserves to itself, im its ignor- 
anee, the right to protect all 
that is vile and harmful both 
to the Empire as a whole and 
to India in particular. If 
more were needed to prove 
the insincerity and the meral 
depravity of the Indian an- 
archist, it is only necessary 
to study certain police reports 
on the subject, which tell 
strange facts about the psy- 
chology of these criminals— 
facts that cannot be discussed 
in these pages on aeeount of 
the obscene horrors with which 
they deal, Suffice te say that 
enthusiastic youth is delib- 
erately demoralised and de- 
bauched in secret political 
schools established for this 
single purpose, befere the 
dagger, the bomb, or the 
revolver is thrust into his 
hand; and when finally his 
masters— who risk nothing 
themselves—have polluted his 
whole mind and transfermed 
him into something a little 
less than human and a little 
more than animal, the youth 
will murder these whem he 
is bidden to murder—Euro- 
pean or fellow-countryman— 
without eompunetion, without 
comment, and without under- 
standing. That such very 
ordinary and tedious enemies 
to established law and order 
sheuld exist in British India 
is not particularly surprising ; 
that they should be indirectly 
encouraged by the misdirected 
sentimentalism of certain 
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English notoriety-hunters at 
Westminster is deplorable. 
However, it is no part of a 
P.A.’s duties to lay down the 
law upen problems that dis- 
tract even Indian Viceroys— 
he is merely expected to make 
himself useful in humbler ways. 
My immediate task, for in- 
stance, is not connected with 
anything so sublime as politics, 
but merely to urge upen the 
captain of the yacht the neces- 
sity of coaling at an early 
date, and of buying a new 
anchor before we_ are all 
drowned in the next eyelone. 
This Brahmaputra is a 
strange river, and an ex- 
tended cruise upon it a strange 
experience. In flood the stream 
in places is six or seven miles 
broad, and this breadth, com- 
bined with mist and rain, 
produces the illusion of being 
out in open sea. At times no 
land is visible at all, and a 
vast expanse of heaving, leaden 
water, that stretches from one 
horizon to another, embraces 
the whole scene and induces 
mal de mer. The current is 
furiously strong, and when 
sudden and frequent gales 
tear boats and steamers from 
their moorings, considerable 
danger is to be anticipated 
for those on board. 
Brahmaputra, by the way, 
is the Sanskrit for “Son of 
Brahma” (or God), and there 
is a quaint and beautiful 
legend about how the river 
was first led te the sea by 
an old-time saint, who, with 
axe and plough and simple 
faith, hewed a channel for 
the stream through the walls 
of the dizzy Himalaya and 
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across the heavy jungles of 
Assam, The saint must have 
had a journey that was 
crowded with incident, for 
the course of the river is 
marked by a hundred shrines 
that keep green the memory 
of his every adventure by the 
way. Like most other saints 
of myth and legend, he seems 
to have been a truly deplor- 
able character when judged 
by modern standards ef moral- 
ity, if for no ether reason than 
that, in a moment of enthusi- 
asm, he beheaded his mother 
with his own hands. But 
perhaps this was befere he 
“got religion”; anyhow, we 
will hope so, Some of the 
villagers who live along the 
banks seem almost amphibious 
in their habits, beeause during 
three or feur months of every 
year the whole of the country 
is flooded, and houses have to 
be perched upon piles. Loco- 
motion is by dug-out or raft, 
and I am inoredibly informed 
that the children swim to 
school ! 

On the top ef this informa- 
tion I have another traveller's 
tale to tell, but this one is 
literally true. There is 4 
certain breed of bird here— 
of the cormorant family, I 
fancy — that secures its food 
as follows: Some hundreds 
(or thousands) of them flock 
together, and, forming up in 
line upon the surface of the 
water, advance from’ the 
middle of the river towards 
the bank, making a prodigious 
commotion by flapping their 
wings. The noise and general 
disturbance is so great that 
the fish become terrified, and 
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flee before them towards the 
bank to get out of their way ; 
upon arrival in the shallows 
the birds secure their panioc- 
stricken prey with the greatest 
of ease and gorge themselves 
upon the fish, most of which 
they swallow whole. But— 
and here comes the cream of 
the whole story—as soon as 
the intelligent villagers see 
what is in the wind, they too 
claim a share of the spoils, and 
run dewn to the bank, beat- 
ing gongs and drums. The 
effect of this is to alarm the 
birds in their turn, who, being 
too gorged to fly away, have 
to discard their suppers upon 
the bank before they can 
escape! It is not, perhaps, 
a nice way of obtaining one’s 
fish; but the local peasant is 
not hypersensitive in such 
matters, and there is a sort 
of poetic justice about the 
method employed that appeals 
to one’s imagination. 

Among the local curiosities, 
we witnessed a boat-race to- 
day. There were three entries, 
and six races—for the “en- 
tries” entered over and over 
again, Two of the 
were manned by boys from 
the High Sehool, and the 
third was paddled by fisher- 
men. The “boats” are, in 
reality, long, narrow canoes 
which hold from twenty to 
forty persons, some of whom 
paddle while the rest encour- 
age them with song and cym- 

I cannot say who won; 
down they came in a dashing 
whirl of spray and music, 
flashed past us, and were 
out of sight again round a 
bend in the river before you 
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knew what had happened. I 
subsequently met the crews, who 
fell upon me with great excite- 
ment as they demanded my 
opinion of their efforts. They 
were all very polite, the boys 
in particular very anxious to 
air their English upon a 
stranger who was not a school- 
master, and so in ten minutes 
we had all become the best 
of friends. 

Next day the Proconsul dis- 
tributed prizes at the High 
School, visited the local leper 
asylum, and inspected a jail. 
The prize- giving was one of 
the most embarrassing func- 
tions that it has ever been my 
lot to attend. Imagine your- 
self perched in awesome iso- 
lation upon a platform in a 
hall crowded with the youth of 
India, who, one and all, pro- 
ceed to fix you with the 
emotionless stare of dignified 
Asia, while, lynx-like, they 
watch your every movement. 
An Indian harmonium breaks 
suddenly in upon the heavy 
silence, and a high-caste Ben- 
gali boy, clad in his beautiful 
national dress, rises with grace- 
ful indolence and saldms to the 
Proconsul before delivering his 
song ef welcome. The old 
Sanskrit verses are sung in a 
voice of singular charm and 
silver clarity, while the bare- 
footed boy wanders carelessly 
around the English visitors, 
lazily plucking the petals from 
a pale pink lotus-flower as he 
sings his dreamy refrain. The 
notes rise and fall, and then 
die away in hushed mystery, 
as the posing singer bows his 
head upon his youthful breast. 
Lifting his insolently well-bred 
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eyes again, he is handed three 
heavy garlands of exotic blos- 
som, with which he now en- 
circles the necks of the Pro- 
consul, the Chief Secretary, 
and my unworthy self. He 
retires with dignity, and his 
place is taken by a horrible 
youth, in a pork-pie hat, who 
renders Casabianca in stilted 
English. Such is young India 
—a strange mixture of artistic 
consciousness and philistine 
attainment. 

The prizes are distributed, 
speeches are delivered, the 
boys sing “God Save the 
King,” and we depart for the 
leper asylum a mile away. 

The lepers are broken men 
from every walk of life. Here 
a tea coolie and there an ex- 
pleader. They live their dread- 
ful lives in small grass huts of 
their own, and are not herd- 
ed indiscriminately together. 
Their faces show no signs of 
active unhappiness,—rather a 
wooden resignation, a fatalistic 
acceptance of destiny and kis- 
met. I offered one old man 
a handful of cigarettes, and 
a grateful smile illuminated 
his stricken features as he 
chatted quite eheerfully about 
his daily life. There is no 
despair, no cursing of God, 
and no morbid self-pity among 
these men. Is it that the 
East lives nearer the spiritual 
world than the West, that it 
is so indifferent to material 
disaster ? 

And so, to the jail. There 
is something dreadful about a 
prison, with its hundreds of 
human slaves working, eating, 
and sleeping at the direction 
of their fellow-men, who are 


so brutally free. One wonders 
what wrong that rather gentle- 
faced Madonna committed that 
necessitated her incarceration. 
You inquire, and are staggered 
by the reply. “That one? 
Oh, she murdered her husband, 
brother, and four children with 
a meat chopper.” 

“But why wasn’t she 
hanged?” 

Explanations follow. The 
prison is airy, cool, and sani- 
tary, and I am not surprised 
to learn that the life of the 
convict in India is apt to be 
longer than that of his free 
brother outside the prison 
walls. We return to the 
steamer, and soon the city is 
astern, @ mere smudge upon 
the sunlit river. 

It is near this particular 
village that the main stream 
of Mother Ganges, feeling 
lonely, suddenly joins the 
Brahmaputra as a mere tribu- 
tary, while her other waters 
flow on in topographical con- 
fusion to her wriggling mouths 
in Bengal. After this conflu- 
ence, the Brahmaputra loses 
its distinctive name, and the 
united fiood is known in San- 
skrit as Kirtinasa—“the De- 
stroyer of Glories ”—in memory 
of the awful havoc that it has 
wrought in the past. This, at 
least, is the information given 
me by my uncanny - looking 
Kassia servant, a Mongolian- 
featured youth from the hills, 
whom I have not described 
before, who is neither Mo- 
hamedan nor Hindu, but who 
propitiates snakes, and who, 
utterly illogical — after his 
labours with the snakes — be- 
lieves in no hereafter that 
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is comprehensible to my poor 
intellect. 

In the far distance, beyond 
the right bank of the river, lies 
the Bhutan frontier, and to 
the farther and yet more dis- 
tant North-East, beyond Upper 
Burma, the Yang Tsi Kiang 
bends away from its twin 
brother in Central Asia, and 
turns upon its weary yellow 
journey across the Celestial 
Empire. It is an interesting 
part of the planet,—this Prov- 
ince that I have not yet named, 
—where Burma and Thibet are 
our neighbours and China a 
kindly, nodding friend across 
the way. Mount Everest is 
not far distant, and Ganges’ 
“mouths of shifting sand ” are, 
as we have already seen, in an 
adjacent Bengal; in fact, half 
the geographical interests of 
our ehildhood’s days* are im- 
mediately and really around 
us, and are no longer vague 
splashes of doubtful colour 
upon a spherical globe or a 
Mercator’s projection. 


We have been told so often 
that India is an “Imperial 
problem” that most of us are 
siek of the subject, and yet 
how in the world are we to 
escape from it? To wander at 
leisure among India’s various 
peoples and to catch glimpses 
of its vie intime is like a jour- 
ney from Moscow to Madrid 
in its change and complexity. 
To the North we are a crude, 
continental State, with a grim 
and undesirable military fron- 
tier many hundreds of miles 
in length; to the South we 
are a complicated community, 
feverishly engaged upen work- 
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ing out our political salvation. 
On our frontiers we are bloodily 
primitive, and behind them we 
are delicately complex. 

Near Peshawar lives Mahmud 
Khan, border baron and mur- 
derer; in Calcutta, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, philosopher and 
poet. 

How are we to foster an 
Indian National spirit amid 
three hundred million human 
beings, who not only differ in 
race, religion, and tradition, 
but who also are centuries of 
time apart as well? This re- 
flection is not cheap pessimism 
directed against the advocates 
of Indian progress; on the 
contrary, unless our great 
Asiatic Adventure is to prove 
& dismal failure, Englishmen 
must find the solution to such 
baffling problems. Not until 
India stands a partner and not 
a vassal of the British Raj will 
our work be completed or our 
laurels won as _ successful 
administrators. The Kipling 
school scoffs at the practica- 
bility of such an attainment ; 
the Doctor Rutherfords, Annie 
Besants, and their like ignore 
its difficulties; but if we do 
not lose heart, and if young 
India can only be taught that 
deeds, not words, lead to 
accomplished facts, then vic- 
tory will be within our grasp, 
and we shall have accomplished 
what no other Imperial race 
has ever attempted. India 
owes England a debt— that 
cannot be gainsaid—but Eng- 
land owes a duty to India 
which is even more important. 
We owe it to the Indian to fit 
him for Imperial citizenship— 
not merely to fit him for the 
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vulgar advantages of that citi- 
zenship, which the sentiment- 
alists among our own race 
new demand for him prema- 
turely—but also to fit him for 
its responsibilities and penal- 
ties as well. At the present 
moment an Indian suffers from 
many Imperial disabilities, but 
he also enjoys many Imperial 
immunities. He possesses no 
vote, but, on the other hand, 
he is not conscripted for war. 
If he is governed by a British 
bureaucracy, he is also pro- 
tected by a British Fleet, 

There is an old Moorish 
saying that “a far journey 
in the company of friends is 
lightening to the soul albeit 
burdensome to the body,” and 
this I have lately discovered 
is entirely true. Despite 
prickly heat, mosquitoes, and 
malaria, dark rumours that the 
cook has cholera (I wish he 
had—I hate him!), and the 
general obsession of babudom, 
chaprassi-ana, and brain-rack- 
ing cipher telegrams that seem 
at first sight so much gibberish, 
the whole of this journey has 
been, to me at least, a happy 
vagabondage and an experience 
of fascinating interest. 
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Our tour is not-yet over, 
but I close my diary to-night, 
for the very sufficient reason 
that I have come to the last 
page in it. 

My young Mohamedan or- 
derly, Shah Sowar, is pacing 
the deck above me, like a sulky 
panther-cub, wondering when 
his Sahib will have finished his 
stupid writing and be ready to 
catch a fish. I must not keep 
him waiting any longer, or I 
shall get into trouble again, 
for the evening has now come 
and the mahseer are on the 
feed. The mighty river is all 
aglow with tired amber sunset, 
the feathery islands upon its 
unrippled bosom blaze with 
jewelled beauty, the early fire- 
fly sparkles in the crepuscule, 
and from the distant bank 
upon our starboard beam comes 
the soft and scented lewing 
of white and sacred kine. A 
waft of sickly incense from a 
far-off temple ...a dot of 
scarlet fire beneath a village 
tree . . . @ passing shadow 
on shore that is a howdahed 
elephant, and India passes— 
suddenly—into night and into 
silence, 


ZERES, 
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SOME ASPECTS OF GERMAN WAR LITERATURE. 


It has lately been my lot to 
read a great many German 
books which have been issued 
since the War began. All 
sorts and kinds have ceme to 
my net—political essays, diaries, 
letters of men at the front, 
novels, newspaper articles and 
periodicals descriptive of war- 
doings in general and personal 
reminiseences in particular, 
poems, comic calendars, even 
dewn to children’s picture- 
books. From official compend- 
iums, War chronicles compiled 
by authority, through biogra- 
phies, sermons, and records of 
“our special correspondent’s ” 
journeys to the different fronts, 
down to extravaganzas and the 
lowest depths of cheap and 
venomous caricatures, I have 
waded through a large portion 
of what I think may fairly be 
considered the representative 
popular literature of the pres- 
ent day in Germany. 

Nor have I missed out many 
of the books, innocent in ap- 
pearance, some in Spanish, 
some Dutch, some French or 
English, but mostly German, 
which have been—very clumsily 
for the most part—written to 
order and issued under harm- 
less names and over imaginary 
signatures, with the one ebject 
of inflaming German and neu- 
tral passions against the Allies 
—chiefly, of course, against 
England. But it is not of 
these that I wish to speak just 
at present, 

The above, then, as I say, 
may be taken as representative 


of the Literary output of Ger- 
many during the last two and 
a half years; and it may per- 
haps be of interest to some to 
read of the general impression 
that they have left on my 
mind, 

First and foremost: all these 
books have been censored. And 
this we must perpetually bear 
in mind when considering their 
contents. For not a single 
sentence in any of these books 
is allowed to breathe anything 
but complete satisfaction with 
all that has occurred and the 
most sublime confidence in the 
future. 

Not a word is there of short- 
age of food, of heavy losses, of 
discontent, of doubt regarding 
the future. Throughout, there 
is the sense of the triumphant 
march of a conqueror on his 
road to a well-earned peace, 
and of a religious faith in the 
righteousness of his cause. 
Throughout, there is the echo 
of the greatness of the German 
“ Kultur,” and of the happiness 
that it will bring to the con- 
quered (sic) nations; and 
throughout, there is the expres- 
sion of the firm belief of the 
German that this wicked werld- 
war has been thrust upon him 
by the fiendish machination of 
the Allies, and that the Empire 
has only been saved by the 
heroism of its soldiers. 

Such is the general sense of 
this mass of literature. It is 
difficult to know which to 
admire most—the resolution of 
German Censorship and auth- 
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ority in allowing nothing to 
appear except what is absolute- 
ly favourable to Germany, or 
the resolution of the people in 
swallowing all and everything 
that is put before them by that 
same authority. 

For undoubtedly they not 
only swallow this stuff, but they 
believe in it eagerly. There is 
also a ring of truth and sincer- 
ity about nearly all these books 
which is not of artificial pro- 
duction, nor induced by the 
blue pencil of the Censor. The 
authors really and truly believe 
what they write, with a firm 
and entire faith in themselves 
and in the power of their great 
Empire. Such a thing as a 
military defeat is to them an 
absolutely unthinkable idea; 
such a thing as financial or 
industrial exhaustion is to them 
equally impossible. They have 
the consciousness of immense 
military power, far above that 
of any other Army ; and as for 
wealth and perseverance, they 
know that they have almost 
unlimited supplies of each. “A 
hard time must no doubt be ex- 
pected,” they say, “ but we need 
only grit our teeth and work 
away, and we shall exhaust the 
Allies before they can exhaust 
us, and then—then it will be for 
us to dictate the terms of peace 
to the rest of the world,” 

This State-fostered confi- 
dence is, verily, a thing of which 
Germany may be proud, for it 
is a weapon of which it will be 
impossible to deprive her—till 
the very last moment. It has 
been forged by the muscular 
will of the State out of the 
true steel of German patriot- 
ism: by deliberate organisa- 
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tion, by calling on what is 
noblest in human nature, by 
appeals to ambition and to 
hatred, and by the ruthless 
suppression of all inconvenient 
truth. And the result is good ; 
for with the usual subservience 
of the German character to 
authority has come the unshak- 
able convictiou that, whatever 
happens, Germany cannot be 
beaten. 

Let us look at a few of these 
books, 

A large proportion of them 
are records by men who have 
been at the front or who are 
there still. They recount their 
personal experiences: in the 
ranks as fighters, behind the 
lines as Red Cross or Sanita- 
tion people, flitting to and fro 
a8 newspaper correspondents, 
the guests of various Princes 
and Excellencies (beslobbered 
of course with praise); some 
neutral subjects (Swiss, Swed- 
ish, Dutch, Spanish—no Amer- 
icans) on the look-out for 
“gopy” and the “ truth,” rec- 
ords from Poland, from Galli- 
poli, from Flanders, Tsingtau, 
Africa, Chile, the Dolomites, the 
Argonne — everywhere where 
the shadow of war is passing. 
And the burden of their song 
throughout is the glorious and 
irresistible might of Germany 
and the heroism of her children. 

Verily might a man from 
the moon, descending ignorant- 
ly on this world, conclude from 
this mass of literature that the 
Armies of Germany had never 
sustained a check, and that 
they were still moving in in- 
vincible array against their 
cowering enemies; that the 
German soldier was the most 
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heroic, the kindest and most 
tender-hearted of mortals ; that 
never had he or his officer 
acted in any but the loftiest 
and noblest manner; whilst 
his enemies, and particularly 
the English, had demeaned 
themselves by loathsome and 
unspeakable barbarities, by 
robbery, by treachery, by abuse 
of the Red Cross and the white 
flag, by violations of Inter- 
national Law, and, horror of 
horrors, by disregard of the 
Geneva and Hague Conven- 
tions. 

We are far from disputing 
the fact that the German 
Empire has shown itself a 
marvellous organisation of 
preparedness, strength, ~ and 
military efficiency. To the 
Germans themselves, moreover, 
the way in which their Army 
has not only withstood the 
attacks of numerous enemies, 
but has carried the war into 
hostile countries, must give 
them well-grounded faith in- 
deed. Nor do we deny that 
the German soldier is a hard- 
working and well- disciplined 
creature, a tough fighter, and, 
when left to his own devices, 
often docile and simple-minded. 
But to hold him up as a 
paragon of all the virtues 
and as the incarnation only 
of what is noble and gentle, 
and to pass over in silence 
the innumerable acts of false- 
hood and brutality, and even 
those of horrible barbarity, of 
which he and his superiors 
have been guilty, whilst falsely 
attributing similar aets only 
to his enemies, is to act with 
a lack of perception, both of 
truth and of humour, of which 
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only a German could be 
capable. 

And when it comes to the 
description of the actual fight- 
ing, the same determination 
to magnify the successes and 
obliterate the set-backs is seen. 
The tendency to do so is set 
by the General Staff, and is 
eagerly followed by the smaller 
fry—generally at the cost of 
truth. 

Take the Great Head- 
quarters’ official communiqués 
during the period in which 
von Kluck’s right flank was 
threatened and the whole 
German Army was driven 
back in the battles of the 
Marne. The threatening move- 
ment of the French Sixth Army 
under Maunoury began te be 
felt by the Germans on the 
5th September; the advance 
of the Allies began on the 6th, 
and by the 12th the Germans 
had been thrown back across 
the Marne and on to the 
farther bank of the Aisne, 
where they dug themselves in 
in desperate haste. Yet be- 
tween the 3rd and the 13th 
the only official reference to 
the fighting in this western 
theatre of war was as 
follows :— 

Berlin, 10th Sept.: “The de- 
tachments which had advanced 
along and beyond the Marne 
to the east of Paris were at- 
tacked by superior numbers 
coming from Paris and from 
between Meaux and Mont- 
mirail, They contained the 
enemy, and, after terrific 
battles lasting two days, they 
progressed themselves. On 
hearing of the approach of 
new and strong hostile 
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columns, their wing retired 
without being pursued at any 
point. 

“In the course of these 
fights 50 guns and several 
thousand prisoners were cap- 
tured.” 

On the 13th we have the 
following: ‘‘The operations, of 
which the details cannot yet 
be published, have resulted in 
a new battle which is favour- 
able to us. The unfavourable 
news regarding ourselves pub- 
lished by the enemy by every 
means at his disposal is false.” 

One could hardly have a 
better instance of a semi-truth 
more vigorously distorted so as 
to present a three-quarter lie. 
But this was all the news that 
was contemptuously chucked 
to the German people, and 
gratefully swallowed by them. 

Later on, many were the 
expedients utilised to sover 
the fact that German strategy 
had come hopelessly to grief 
in this instance, and that the 
flank which should have been 
preponderatingly strong had 
been left correspondingly weak 
—with what might have been 
almost fatal results: but to 
investigate these numerous and 
often self-contradictory excuses 
would be outside the scope of 
this paper. 

Turning to the innumerable 
‘“‘ War Chronicles,” “ Diaries of 
the War,” “War Calendars,” 
and such like, which give, 
often day by day, the official 
communiqués and numberless 
unofficial telegrams and ar- 
ticles culled from a hundred 
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sources, we are struck by the 
same want of candour. Never 
is @ reverse or loss (except that 
of an occasional ship or two) 
given in its entirety; where 
the Germans have been driven 
back or suffered heavy losses 
the statement is always: “A 
small portion of our forces 
withdrew a short distance for 
strategical (never ‘ tactical ’) 
reasons”; “we inflicted heavy 
losses on the enemy”; “we 
left such and such a village 
in order better to strengthen 
our position,” and so on. In 
every case losses are minimised 
and successes magnified, till 
one can hardly see how the 
stay-at-home German can be- 
lieve anything else than that 
his troops are invariably vic- 
torious. 

Up to the present, no official 
History of the War is being 
published. The Great Head- 
quarters has issued _ short 
pamphlets about individual 
portions of the fighting, written 
almost immediately after the 
event and, of course, suppress- 
ing any inconvenient truths 
and lauding to the skies 
the performance of their own 
troops,! but beyond these no 
historical book has _ been 
issued by authority, though 
many volumes containing day- 
by-day chronicles (notably 
the ‘Chronik des Deutschen 
Krieges,’ Beck, Munich) have 
appeared. 

Lies, however, especially 
about the British, are sedu- 
lously spread by authority. 
One letter from the front, 





1 Compare the official German History of the Franco-German War (1870-71) 


written on precisely the same lines. 
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which reads as genuine, relates 
how a thousand British, dressed 
in German uniforms, induced a 
large number of Germans to 
come to them and then shot 
them down; and again, how 
two hundred British advanced 
in double rank, the front rank 
holding up their hands in token 
of surrender, whilst the rear 
rank, lying down, shot through 
the front rank’s legs; and 
finishes by saying, “I should 
not have believed that the 
English were capable of such 
a thing, but, although I did 
not see it myself, it was pub- 
lished in Divisional Orders, and 
therefore it must be true.” 
Other official (and unofficial) 
reports state how the British 
almost invariably use “dum- 
dum” bullets, and when they 
have not got them, cut off the 
tops of their bullets by means 
of their “out-off”; how the 
British, since the beginning of 
the war, used poisonous gas- 
shells, and how the Germans 
in retaliation were forced to 
use gas, “of a mild and per- 
haps temporarily-incommoding! 
nature” (sic); hew they shot 
at flags of truce, Red Cross 
and Red Crescent flags; how 
they tortured the German pris- 
oners and gouged out the eyes 
of the wounded ; and innumer- 
able stories of the same sort. 
Remember that the Germans 
have heard only such stories 
about us, and that these have 
been officially distributed, and 
are, therefore, true (!); remem- 
ber that these stories are not 
only believed, but discussed 
and passed from paper to paper 
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and from mouth to mouth— 
with probably gross exaggera- 
tion—not throughout the Ger- 
man Empire alone, but through 
other hostile and neutral coun- 
tries, wherever the poisonous 
tongue of German propaganda 
spreads its slanderous atmos- 
phere; and then try to imagine 
the love that Germany and 
other countries are likely to 
bear us after the war. 

Not content with these purely 
slanderous lies, this German 
literature also teems with spe- 
cific misstatements of fighting 
that has taken place. The case 
of the battles of the Marne has 
already been referred to; but 
many other examples there are. 
For instance, take our re- 
embarkations from the Galli- 
poli Peninsula, where the ex- 
traordinarily excellent work 
of Army and Navy combined 
succeeded in embarking the 
whole of our Expeditionary 
Force from the immediate 
front of an enemy far superior 
in numbers and artillery at 
the cost of only a few men 
wounded. The newspaper cor- 
respondent of the ‘Lokal 
Anzeiger,’ who was actually 
present, has the effrontery to 
relate a story to the effect that 
“FWield- Marshal Liman von 
Sanders had now decided that 
the time had come to sweep 
the enemy into the sea. By 
means of careful staff-work, 
seconded by the gallant efforts 
of our Allies, the Turkish Army 
arose, poured in a storm of 
shot and shell, and drove the 
cowardly enemy into the sea. 
The shores were littered with 





1 « Atem-erschwerender,” é.e., making breathing difficult. 
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hundreds of the English dead, 
and they were shot down in 
scores as they fled in eonfusion 
to their boats. The fire was 
continued on these as they 
scattered in hopeless disorder 
towards their ships, and hun- 
dreds more must have been 
killed in the water.” Not only 
are the Germans given this 
tale, but an actual genuine 
Staff Officer of Liman von 
Sanders (who wisely suppresses 
his own name) writes a similar, 
though not quite such a highly 
coloured, account of the move- 
ment in his expanded diary of 
the Gallipoli campaign. What 
are we to think of the much- 
advertised “honour” of the 
German officers after this 
example? 

A correspondent, who was 
with the first advance of the 
Turks over the desert, but 
carefully suppresses all dates 
and names of places, writes 
that on arrival at the Suez 
Canal the Turks made a slight 
reconnaissance, but finding 
that there were 30,000 British 
troops at the one place which 
they had selected (which he 
carefully omits to specify), con- 
sidered that it was not worth 
while to attack them with only 
12,000 men. He also relates 
numerous instances of our 
firing on Turkish ambulances 
and our brutality to the Turk- 
ish wounded, stating that our 
native allies (the Arabs) went 
over to the enemy, and that we 
had not dared to use Egyptian 
troops, as we knew they would 
do the same.’ 
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Even another usually well- 
informed and _ level - headed 
officer, Colonel Immanuel, 
whose accounts are, as a rule, 
impartial and sober - minded, 
states that, according to his 
official information, the Bul- 
garians attacked the French 
and ourselves at Doiran and 
gained a brilliant victory, 
causing us @ loss of 11,000 
men. We do not remember, 
ourselves, to have heard of 
this defeat, and even Colonel 
Immanuel has the grace to 
say that he has been unable 
to obtain any details of the 
action ! 

Another account of the Ger- 
man (first) gas attack at Ypres 
(22nd April 1915) gives an en- 
tirely false version of the action, 
stating that the British lines 
were broken through, and that 
the Germans pursued them to 
places which they never reached 
—not mentioning the action of 
the French in the matter, nor 
the gallant defence by the 
Canadians at that most eritical 
juncture. But to multiply in- 
stances of the sort would only 
weary the reader. We might 
only mention in passing that 
the loss of the German colonies 
is never referred to except in 
books individually describing 
some of the fighting there. I 
need perhaps scarcely add that, 
in several books describing the 
capture of Tsingtau, the English 
are always described as having 
bribed the Japanese to do all 
the fighting, because they were 
afraid of fighting themselves. 
A tremendous fuss is also made 








1 It was Egyptian artillery which was largely responsible for the damage 
inflicted on the enemy on the Suez Canal. 
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because, after the fall of the 
town, we objected to the Ger- 
mans making improper use of 
a hospital ship in which they 
sent away their non-combatants 
under the protection of the Red 
Cross. 

They accuse us also of bom- 
barding the town of Dar-es- 
Salaam without cause, entirely 
suppressing the act of black 
treachery on their part which 
obliged us to do so. 

But enough of such instances. 
What is more serious is the 
perpetually reiterated accusa- 
tion of a carefully - organised 
campaign of wilful and slan- 
derous lies carried on by our 
Press throughout the war. In 
German eyes every statement, 
however vile and calumniating, 
made by their own Press, is 
gospel truth, and every word 
written in our own — which, 
of course, they believe to be 
directed entirely by Govern- 
ment, like their own —a lie. 
One pitiful attempt there is, 
made in all sincerity, to prove 
our Press statements untrue, 
generally by a mere assertion 
on the part of the writer that 
they are untrue! and in some 
oases by a reference to German 
official refutations, as if that 
clinched the matter. But of 
reference to actual facts, evi- 
dence, or witnesses, there is 
none whatever. Even when 
considering well-meant efforts 
of this kind, one oan only de- 
plore the fact that the German 
mind is quite incapable of 
appreciating or balancing the 
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value of evidence. Assevera- 
tion, or one-sided assertion, 
takes the place of the judicial 
instinct in the Teuton brain. 

Take now the case of the 
bombardment of Reims Cath- 
edral. We have an official 
pamphlet,? officially stating, 
on sworn evidence, that, in 
consequence of a French ob- 
servation-post being seen on 
the left tower, one single 
mortar shell was fired at it 
—which drove the O.P. off— 
on the 19th September (mark 
the date), and that another 
shell went aecidentally through 
the roof on the 22nd or 23rd. 
This was all, and this is the 
official conclusion and _ pro- 
nouncement. 

Unfortunately for the Ger- 
mans, in their own appendices 
to the same pamphlet, three 
separate German witnesses 
swear distinctly. that the 
Cathedral was shelled for two 
hours on the 18th, and it was 
again shelled on the 19th, “ in- 
cluding a shell on the left 
tower.” 

Is this only shockingly bad 
editing, or is it in pursuanee 
of the unwritten law in Ger- 
many that, whatever a witness 
may say about an incident, it 
is the supreme authority who 
lays down what really hap- 
pened? (Cf. once more the 
Bode-Lucas-Lionardo da Vinci 
joke.) 

To turn now to another 
aspect. 

Whilst narrating in the 
greatest detail—in those books 
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All Lies—der Liigenfeldzug unserer Feinde, by R. Anton (Zehrfeld, 
* Die Beschiessung der Kathedrale von Reims (Prussian W.O., 1915). 
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which give personal reminis- 
cenees of the fighting — all 
that occurred in the narrator's 
neighbourhood, it is a very re- 
markable thing that every one 
of the authors takes an in- 
tensely serious view of things. 
The German is notoriously 
bereft of wit, and one can 
hardly expect him to make 
a really amusing beok out of 
a war diary: if you asked 
him to try, he would only 
stare, and consider you mad. 
But what is really striking 
in these innumerable records 
of persenal experience is that 
there is not only not a trace 
of humour, but hardly even a 
trace of cheerfulness, of light- 
heartedness, of good-fellowship 
—nor, need I add, of a sports- 
manlike feeling. Of reflection, 
of deep feeling, of patriotism, 
of duty, and of an iron deter- 
mination to bear hardships 
uncomplainingly, yes; and of 
grumbling and bad temper, 
yes; also of kindliness and 
readiness to help each other, 
and oceans of domestic and 
home _ feelings, sometimes 
charmingly expressed (as of 
a subaltern who addresses his 
mother as “Liebe goldene 
kleine Mama!”). But of 
bright-heartedness, and of an 
irresistible propensity to see 
the comic side of things and 
to express it amusingly, such 
as lighten so many thousands 
of our own men’s letters and 
reminiscences —not an atom. 
Everything is taken au grand 
sérieux: even comic episodes 
(of which there are but few) 
are described with a heavy 
and serious pen. 


On the other hand, expres- 





sions of hatred, especially of 
course for the British, are, 
I regret to say, extremely 
numerous, Sometimes a writer 
“lets himself go,” for a page 
or more, in venomous, un- 
diluted, savage hatred ; mostly 
is it on the subject of British 
cupidity, treachery, arrogance, 
brutality, or other charming 
quality which has been as- 
signed to us for many years 
past by the ignorant German 
schoolmaster, fed from above. 
Sometimes also it is for those 
Belgian civilians who, accord- 
ing to the German account 
(and it must be noted that 
very circumstantial evidence is 
given in many cases), shot from 
the windows and murdered 
many of their wounded. On 
the Eastern front the hatred 
is mostly reserved for the Cos- 
sacks, some of whom appear, 
according to the German nar- 
ratives, in spite of the orders 
of their superiors, to have 
behaved in East Prussia just 
as the Germans did in Bel- 
gium and Northern France, 
Less often, and in fact seldom, 
is it expressed for the French: 
for the word seems to have 
gone forth, and the Censor 
to have supported it, that 
the French were not to be 
abused. 

But never, or hardly ever, is 
@ generous word said for the 
enemy. When a small body 
of the French, British, or Rus- 
sians, fighting gallantly to the 
last man, is surrounded and 
exterminated by the Germans, 
there is only savage exultation 
in the deed—no pity or tribute 
to the fallen foe. The only 
instance to the contrary which 
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I can remember, out of the 
(literally) hundreds. of books 
which I have investigated, is 
the case of the French Com- 
mandant of Les Ayvelles, 
when his men surrendered and 
he committed suicide; to him 
the Germans erected a cross 
and an inscription—“To a 
French officer who did his 
duty.” Otherwise the most 
generous appreciation is of the 
style of the remark—‘“ They 
are tough and courageous 
fighters,” or, “The English 
prisoners were not quite such 
brutes as I expected”; or, 
when some Russian prisoners, 
in icy weather, were mercilessly 
deprived of their greatcoats: 
“After all, our men wanted 
the coats, and it is the fortune 
of war—though they must 
have shivered a bit.” 

Not a word, hewever, is al- 
lowed to be printed of any 
local reverses, and any men- 
tion of serious losses or of the 
falling back of the larger unit 
to which the author belongs is 
studiously omitted: so that it 
becomes difficult to follow its 
movement on a map. When 
the food is good and plentiful, 
long descriptions are given; 
when it is bad, or even want- 
ing, not a word. No com- 
plaints are allowed in print, 
and, of course, least ef all any 
opinion das to the capacity of 
& superior or any criticism of 
military measures, According 


to all these records, indeed, the 


war is one series of triumphs 
and victorious advances, always 
with desperate losses to the 
enemy and very few to them- 
selves, And so the whole of 
Germany has been led to be- 
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lieve—that their Army is in- 
variably successful and that 
their leaders are infallible. 

This remark reminds me 
that the German printers of 
the books I have read must 
be getting tired of composing 
the word “ Hindenburg ”—who 
figures ten times as often as 
the Emperor—and of setting 
up his photographic cliché. 

Besides photos of the popu- 
lar hero, however, there are a 
large number of excellent cheap 
war albums full of quite first- 
rate photographs. War scenes 
of every description, portraits 
of dozens of Generals, scenes 
in the prison camps (with de- 
scriptions which make them 
out to be a series of perfect 
paradises), scenes on the West- 
ern, Russian, Italian, Serbian, 
Dardanelles, and Turkish fronts, 
&c. The camera indeed seems 
to enjoy a much more extended 
use by the enemy than by our- 
selves. 

In the matter of pictures 
and their reproduction the 
books are rather disappoint- 
ing. Many are the reproduc- 
tions, but the drawings are as 
a rule poor—rather of the 
extra - modern - almost - futurist 
type, and poor at that.. Some, 
of course, are good—for we 
must not, whilst deploring the 
venomous outlook of Munich, 
deny its artistic capacity ; but, 
en the whole, the pictures are 
not up to the British standard, 
many of them being rough 
and ill-drawn in the extreme. 
Maps are, however, good and 
plentiful; and in this respeot I 
cannot help drawing attention 
to a halfpenny atlas of the war 
fronts, which gives quite a 
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dozen maps—not bad at all at 
the price, but of course on 
very inferior paper and roughly 
produced. Still, it shows the 
pains that are taken to dis- 
tribute, even to the very poor- 
est, information about the war, 
and the avidity with which 
this is accepted. : 

The Poetic Muse also often 
makes her appearance. Not 
content with being represented 
in half a dozen books of verse, 
most of which is—to put it 
politely—extremely mederate, 
she bursts her way into a 
large number of the volumes 
consecrated to personal remi- 
niscences. It is indeed re- 
markable how many of these 
authors make pretensions to 
the gift of song: our own in- 
deed are prosaic in comparison 
—as regards quantity, I mean, 
though certainly not as to 
quality. Some of the verse 
is quite good, more particularly 
when on the sentimental side; 
but many of the heroic stanzas, 
containing as much abuse of 
the enemy as devotion to the 
Fatherland, are almost comic- 
ally bad in their ruggedness: 
it is as though the spirit of 
war and murder were present, 
but quite incapable of express- 
ing itself. On the other hand, 
many of the marching songs 
—though an exsthete might 
perhaps be shocked at the 
want ef taste in some—are 
excellent, and give full ex- 
pression to the spirit for which 
they are written. 

Numerous further instances 
ef the way in which informa- 
tion, with a purpose, is spread 
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broadeast are evidenced in the 
boeks written for children. 
One in particular calls for 
note. It is a fair-sized book,} 
with plenty of good pictures, 
and recounts the adventures 
of a heroic youth of noble and 
gentle character who takes 
part as a volunteer in nearly 
every episode of the war, and 
receives letters from friends 
engaged in all the other 
episodes — Lusitania, Italian 
“treachery,” Dardanelles, Zep- 
pelins, &c, It is an excel- 
lent and popular method of 
ineuleating full and one-sided 
knowledge of the war and 
hatred of the enemy in the 
youthful generation, and is 
very characteristic of German 
method and thoroughness. I 
cannot help thinking that it 
might well be imitated (bar 
the one-sidedness and hatred) 
in this country with advan- 
tage. Another example of 
thoroughness may, by the 
way, be found in a sycephan- 
tic book about the German 
army, written by an Austrian 
journalist, but printed in Ger- 
many; for, with a view to 
its circulation in Austria, the 
copies have been stuffed with 
loose picture post-cards of the 
Emperor, the Crown Prince, 
Hindenburg (of course), and 
other heroes ! 

Of a worse type are the 
books deliberately written to 
mislead others, both Germans 
and neutrals. These have 
mostly harmless titles and 4 
harmless appearance, but they 
are easily to be recognised by 
the clumsiness of their con- 





1 Im Granatfeuer der Schlachtfelder, by G. Gellert (Jugendhort, Berlin). 
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struction and the preposterous 
statements with which they 
teem. One almost delight- 
fully stupid one is entitled 
‘Tommy’s Tagebuch,’ and pre- 
tends to be the translation of 
a British soldier’s diary, of the 
finding of which (“a _ thick 
leather- bound volume” — so 
likely that he would earry it 
in his haversack !) a harrowing 
tale is told. Our hero’s daily 
statements, which begin seve- 
ral years before the war, deal 
with his enlistment and‘ bar- 
rack life, the writer most 
evidently never having been 
inside a British barracks in 
his life, As the material for 
description is necessarily rather 
scanty, it is eked out with 
pious remarks on the strength 
of British beer and repent- 
ance for perpetually recurring 
“drunks.” His voyage to 
India and experiences there 
are wisely only mentioned— 
not described. And his return 
to the colours after discharge 
is full of imaginative touches, 
which do credit to the writer 
—of being served out with 
aluminium (sic) bullets, the 
peints of which he is in- 
structed how to cut off; of 
regular regiments, all of three 
battalions each (like the Ger- 
man ones), &o.; and amongst 
other flights “Tommy” is 
made to express his deep ap- 
preciation of German nobility 
and courage, and to hope that 
Teutonic Kultur will overflow 
the world ! 

Verily it would appear in- 
conceivable that the German 
powers-that-be should fling 
such unutterable bosh at their 
compatriots, but the depth of 
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contempt for their readers is 
not yet reached by this preci- 
ous production. For the same 
man (one W. Norbert) is told 
off, with the same publisher 
(one Vita of Charlottenburg), 
to write a similar imaginary 
diary of a socialistically-in- 
clined Frenchman (Alsatian) 
of the name of Passionel. 
Here the treatment is slightly 
different, being reflections on 
the errors that are brought 
about by Social Democracy, 
leading to the conviction that 
a despotic autocracy is the 
best mode of government for 
any country, including France. 
The book is hopelessly un- 
French all through, both in 
sentiment and in style, the 
heavy hoof of the Teuton being 
imprinted on every page. It 
finishes with the death of 
Passionel, whose last breath 
is devoted to a blessing on 
Germany and her noble aims, 
and a prayer that she may 
be victorious ! 

Leaving this sort of hog- 
wash to be eagerly swallowed 
by those for whom it is in- 
tended, we might now glance 
at the rather better class of 
books intended for neutral 
consumption. 

A few of them are written 
by real neutrals; but it need 
hardly be said that only those 
neutrals who express strong 
pro-German feelings have their 
books translated and published 
in Germany — of course by 
authority, for there is a great 
rush to distribute favourable 
remarks of any kind by neu- 
trals. Of these we might men- 
tion Colonel Miller and Major 
Tanner of the Swiss army, 
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another boek by the fatuous 
Sven Hedin,’ and a more sen- 
sible one by his compatriot, 
Dr K. Hildebrand of the 
Swedish Parliament, who 
shows earnest endeavour to 
get at the truth, but is, of 
course, like the others, en- 
tirely dependent on the in- 
formation of his German 
guides, 

Much effort is directed by the 
Germans towards influencing 
the Spanish-speaking world— 
not only in Spain, but Cuba and 
South America as well. One 
large book in Spanish is 
openly published by a German 
office in Barcelona; whilst in 
Havana all the anti - Ally 
ravings of a local newspaper 
have been collected and re- 
published at a ridiculously low 
price (over 600 pages for a 
peso). Chile does not come 
much to the fore, but there 
is strong evidence of pro- 
German propaganda in some 
volumes published in the Ar- 
gentine and other parts of 
South America, Throughout 
these Spanish books the bur- 
den is always the same—the 
wonderful might of Germany 
and its noble army, and its 
humane efforts in the cause 
of civilisation, the despicable 
character of the Allies, and 
especially of England, &c., 
and more particularly the 
brutal way in which Great 
Britain has always denied to 
other nations the “freedom of 
the seas.” This incomprehen- 
sible catchword, by the way, 
appears ad nauseam in very 


many of the books under 
review, and causes one to rack 
one’s brains as to what it is 
that is really meant. Even 
granting that Britannia does, 
metaphorically, ‘rule the 
waves, in what way has she 
ever prevented any other na- 
tion (in peace time) from 
making full use of these desir- 
able elements? Has not the 
German merchant marine been 
ever and ever growing, and 
ever absorbing more and more 
of the commerce of the world? 
Is it not free to steam in any 
direction it pleases? And is 
not Great Britain the only 
nation that favours Free 
Trade and the policy of the 
Open Door—often at her own 
expense? What more can 
Germany want? Yet ever 
more the German parrot - cry 
goes up in senseless clamour 
to the heavens—“ We must 
have the freedom of the 
seas!” “It’s just pure fool- 
ishness,” as the Scotsman 
said, and there we must 
leave it. 

The few Dutch books that 
I have come across appeal to 
a lower stratum—vulgar re- 
marks and vulgar caricatures ; 
whilst the French translations 
are evidently intended for dis- 
tribution in Switzerland, and 
the English ones for the 
United States; but I have 
seen few of these, and they 
call for little remark, whilst 
the only Turkish book within 
my ken is a semi- military 
one. Ido not doubt that the 
propaganda have as well been 





1 His first book, which created such merriment in England, is, in spite of its 
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spread in Russian,! Bulgarian, 
and other Slav languages; 
but I have not personally 
eeme across any such books, 
so cannot say. In any case, 
enough has been said to show 
the tireless industry with 
which the Germans are try- 
ing to spread their cause in 
neutral and other countries. 
One healthful augury of the 
times is: that the stream of 
books, as the war goes on, 
seems to show signs of drying 
up. A vast mass of literature 
was let loose on the world in 
the autumn of 1914 and during 
the whole of 1915. In 1916, 
judging from those I have seen, 
only about two books were 
published to every five in 1915. 
Perhaps the reason may be 
that, since the war has been 
largely transformed from a 
mobile war to one in the 
trenches, there is less to write 
about; perhaps the Press cor- 
respondents and other publi- 
cists have exhausted their 
abusive epithets; or perhaps 
paper and ink may, in conse- 
quence of the blockade, have 
risen to prohibitive prices. It 
is more likely, however, that a 
change has come over the spirit 
of the people, and that they 
are beginning to realise that 
the happy and glorious ending 
to the war about which they 
wrote so profusely, and the 
noble aims of their Fatherland 
concerning which they con- 
sumed so many pages of fools- 
cap, are not likely to material- 
ise in the way in which they 
expected; and that, with the 
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serious thoroughness of their 
race, they are now devoting 
themselves to organising the 
resources of their country in- 
stead of amusing themselves 
by the slinging of ink. What- 
ever the reason, it is, I fear, 
too much to hope that their 
present comparatively small 
output of literary effort is due 
to their having “ written them- 
selves out” altogether. 

Comparisons are, of course, 
odious; but one cannot help 
contrasting the literature of 
which a sketch has been given 
above with the same type of 
literature issued in England 
since the beginning of the war. 
In some aspects the English 
books, taken as a whole, fall 
below the German ones; but in 
most cases the result is pre- 
cisely the opposite. 

The German books all pre- 
sent a terribly serious view of 
the War. Leaving out of ac- 
count the more trashy and 
superficial records, a deep ear- 
nestness as to the meaning of 
the war, and a comprehension 
of the desperate issues involved, 
are revealed in almost every 
volume, Psychological studies 
of the German character, of 
the nation’s spiritual prepar- 
edness, sermons and religious 
essays—prosy and long-winded 
if you like, but none the less 
very purposeful and earnest— 
abound; and in them all is 
expressed a sober and, so to 
speak, a driving faith in the 
ultimate issue which is most 
impressive. Appeals to patri- 
otism, and to loyalty to sove- 





1 Greedy eyes are fixed on possibilities in Little Russia, so the seed has 


assuredly been sown there as well. 
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reign and all authority, find 
infinitely greater expression in 
the German books than in the 
British ; and the willingness to 
subordinate self to the general 
good of the nation beams from 
every page. 

Bat, on the other hand, these 
self-same pages are blackened 
by a spirit of hatred of the 
enemy and appeals to the 
lower feelings for which we 
look in vain in the English 
books. The latter deal with 
the war in a gallant, high- 
spirited way for the most part, 
—never a word of hatred for 
the enemy, hardly even of dis- 
like,—more often of chaff, as 
for an adversary incapable of 
appreciating anything but the 
more serious side of war, but 
at the same time thoroughly 
worthy of one’s steel. The 
lying slanders and efforts to do 
harm to the enemy by spread- 
ing falsehoods about him, which 
are so conspicuous in the Ger- 
man books, are entirely absent 
in the British ones ; and where, 
in the latter, it becomes neces- 
sary to refer to low dealings on 
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the part of the enemy, chapter 
and verse are given, with an 
obvious effort to arrive at the 
truth and to make allowances 
where possible. 

What, in conclusion, most 
clearly distinguishes the two 
literatures is, in my opinion, 
the spirit of fair-mindedness 
and cheerfulness in the British 
volumes as compared with the 
spirit of desperate determina- 
tion and hate in the German 
ones. The harm, in fact, that 
has been and is being done by 
the dissemination of these lat- 
ter books, sowing discord and 
hatred fer future generations, 
is incaloulable. For years and 
years to come the Germans 
will believe the falsehoods and 
lopsided theories and incorrect 
facts that teem in this litera- 
ture; and, after all, as these 
books are all issued with official 
sanction, whe is to blame 
them ? 

In very truth, the Censor 
and his Higher Authorities 
have a heavy responsibility to 
bear. 

G. 
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THE FIRST WEEK OF THE FIRST GREAT PUSH. 


FROM A HOSPITAL BEHIND THE FRENCH FRONT. 


JULY 1st, 1916! This is one 
of the half-dozen dates that 
will be branded for ever on the 
memories of every man and 
woman throughout France and 
Greater Britain. The first day 
of the Great Push—the first 
day, let us emend it, of the 
first great push. Before the 
vivid picture of it is blurred in 
my mind by the memory of a 
still greater day that is yet to 
be, let me try to put down 
in writing what the first week 
of July 1916 meant to a hos- 
pital served by British people 
for the wounded French sol- 
diers of the Somme Army. 
The wounded men of France 
testify as much to their loyalty 
to our common ideal of civilisa- 
tion, in the wards of a hospital, 
as do those whe come through 
unscathed and stay on at the 
front to take part in the next 
great struggle. 

On the first we waited, full 
of tense, suppressed excitement. 
The Great Push had begun— 
how were the Allies faring? 
Our hospital had been evacu- 
ated almost to the last man. 
Our new emergency ward of 
80 beds had been created in 
what had once been as big 
as an English parish church: 
our theatre and our receiving 
rooms had been supplied with 
a huge reserve of bandages and 
swabs, of lint and gauze and 
wool; our new X-rays instal- 
lation had been fitted up to 
the last connection; our am- 


bulances were waiting, ready 
to start at a moment’s netice, 
in the garage yard. 

The incessant thunder and 
boom of the great guns had 
never been silent for days. 
This day, at dawn, the thunder 
had swelled to an orgy of ter- 
rific sound that made the whole 
earth shiver; then, a few hours 
later, had ceased, and we could 
hear once more the isolated 
reports of individual cannon. 
Those of us who had been at 
the hospital through the at- 
tacks of June 1915, and the 
more serious push in Artois, 
beginning on September 25th, 
1915, went early to bed. If 
the call came in the night, we 
could always be summoned— 
meanwhile, we slept when we 
could. The later comers mar- 
velled at our lack—our ap- 
parent lack—of anticipation 
and excitement, and waited up 
long into the night. July 2nd 
dawned. The morning hours 
dragged on, placid in the hot 
sunshine of highsummer, Our 
ambulances were called out to 
await the first train of wounded 
at our clearing station. It was 
at noonday dinner that the tele- 
phone message came through 
that they were arriving shortly 
with bad cases. The ward 
Sisters and their staffs went 
over their arrangements ence 
more; the women orderlies 
stoked up the hot-water mar- 
mites attached to each ward 
and to the operating theatre, 
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and the Sister who presided 
there counted over again her 
reserve drums of sterilised 
cloths and swabs. We, in our 
department, once more tried 
our tubes to make sure that 
they were regulated to a nicety, 
and the little group of women 
doctors collected by the win- 
dow that opens above the 
entrance-hall and watched for 
the cars to come. 

Absolute readiness — and 
then — speed without haste. 
That was what we had to aim 
at; on that must depend the 
chances of many a human life. 
The long blast of a whistle 
from the entrance-hall—how 
well we were to know it !—and 
almost to dread its insistent 
iteration during the next few 
days. This was the porter 


.announcing the arrival of the 





first convoy from Cr , Six- 
teen stretcher cases, No sooner 
had the men been lifted out 
and carried to the various 
receiving rooms than the cars 
went back to the gare regu- 
latrice fer more. Trains were 
arriving from the Somme in 
one long stream, The drivers 
never ceased journeying back- 
wards and forwards all that 
afternoon and all that night, 
and the three women and the 
man,! who drove our four am- 
bulanees, carried over a hun- 
dred cases during the first 
forty-eight hours of that night- 
less week. They slept a little 
by turns, so that during the 
first twenty days of the great 
push there were always some 
of our cars at the clearing 


station, night or day, and the 
cases distributed to our hos- 
pital never had to wait there 
longer than was necessary. 
Very soon the first cases 
were brought, already washed 
and prepared for operation, to 
the X-ray rooms, At first we 
worked the new installation 
only; then, as the men were 
brought up more quickly than 
we could deal with them, our 
Radiologist passed from one 
room to the other, making the 
examination herself, and leay- 
ing me to finish the photo- 
graph. Still we found we 
were not keeping up with the 
supply of fresh cases, and then 
she handed the smaller room, 
with the Butt installation, over 
to me, and herself worked the 
new Gaife installation, so that 
each case, as the stretcher was 
brought in and placed on the 
table, was examined at once, 
and we were able to deal with 
two at a time. The other 
assistant remained in the dark 
room, developing the plates. 
Very soon the surgeon -in- 
chief was hard at work, with 
the anesthetist and an assist- 
ant, in the operating theatre, 
each ward surgeon bringing 
up her own cases and assisting 
with them, It grew dark, and 
still the wounded came in. By 
ten o'clock we had a long line 
of stretchers lying in the cor- 
ridor outside the X-ray roems 
and the theatre,—at one end 
wounded men waiting to be 
examined by us; at the other, 
those who had already been 


examined and who were wait- 
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ing their turn for operation. 
The two storekeepers, and the 
kitchen orderlies, who had 
gone off duty, organised them- 
selves into a stretcher squad, 
and kept the X-ray couches 
and the operating table sup- 
plied. Down another corridor 
the other assistant radio- 
grapher had ranged her de- 
veloped plates to dry—dozens 
of them. Some time after 
midnight our doctor had to 
retire to bed. She was not a 
strong woman, and she had to 
be ready for the new day’s 
work at 8 A.M. At four o’clock 
the other assistant, having de- 
veloped sixty-three photo- 
graphs since two o'clock in 
the afternoon, followed her. 
We knew the surgeons now 
had more cases ready for them 
than they could possibly oper- 
ate on during the night. One 
or two of the ward surgeons 
dropped off, aware that they 
would have to begin work 
early in the morning. But 
the theatre went on, and the 
other surgeons who were wait- 
ing their turn to get their 
most urgent cases done, filled 
up the time by getting on with 
the list to be examined under 
the X-rays. 

I went to bed when the 
theatre was closed for clean- 
ing at 7 AM, The surgeons 
went to bed too, with the 
theatre Sister and her staff 
of two women orderlies, leav- 
ing the rest of the cleaning 
to be done by the night-duty 
orderlies from some of the less 
busy wards. 

At 11 o’clock I went back 
to the X-ray room to find 
that the doctor and the other 
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assistant had been hard at 
work since 8 A.M, and that 
the surgeon-in-chief had al- 
ready made great headway 
with her ward visits, while all 
the ward surgeons were busy 
with dressings. I went to the 
dark room. 

Cases continued to come in 
all day, but as every one was 
a stretcher case, and each car 
could only carry four, while 
the clearing station was 12 
kilometres distant, the hospital 
was able to absorb them as 
they came in, so that there 
was little if any delay in at- 
tending to the poor fellows. 

Their wounds were terrible. 
They were mostly men from 
the famous Colonial Division, 
or from such crack corps as 
the Chasseurs Alpins. They 
had broken the German line— 
but how they had suffered! 
Former cases treated in our 
hospital had been single 
wounds: many of these men 
were wounded—dangerously— 
in two, three, four, and five 
places. That great enemy of 
the surgeon who would con- 
serve life and limb, gas gan- 
grene, was already at work 
in 90 per cent of the cases. 
Hence the urgent need for 
immediate operation, often for 
immediate amputation. The 
surgeons did net step to search 
for shrapnel and pieces of 
metal: their one aim was to 
open up and clean out the 
wounds, or to cut off the 
mortifying limb before the 
dread gangrene had traeked 
its way into the vital parts 
of the body. The stench of 
it was very bad. Most of the 
poor fellows were too far gone 
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to say much, but one and all 
bore their agony and the foul- 
ness of their terrible wounds 
with a bravery that must 
make every hospital worker 
know human beings to be, in 
some sort, divine. Those who 
cried out and moaned had 
passed beyond full conscious- 
ness and their own control. 
There was one boy—a lad of 
twenty -one—hopelessly in- 
jured, though the surgeons 
never admit the hopelessness 
of any man’s case till death 
has proved it. He was hurt 
in so many places that it was 
difficult and slow work moving 
him into suitable positions for 
his radiographic examination. 
He helped us all he could, 
and when it was over, and 
his stretcher was being lifted 
off the table, he apologised in 
the neatest of phrases for 
giving us all so much trouble 
when we must be very tired. 
He died a few hours later. 
After supper that second 
day I went to lie down for a 
couple of hours, Some time 
after I went back to the X-ray 
room our doctor knocked off, 
and the other assistant went 
off at two in the morning. 
A stream of cases kept coming 
up to be examined all night, 
but I got to bed at six. Two 
hours later, my room mate, 
who was the senior orderly in 
the theatre, came to bed. In 
the theatre they had been 
operating since noon the day 
before, That morning—July 
4th—the doctor and the other 
assistant went on duty at 
eight, but I slept till nearly 
noon. After dinner the other 
assistant knocked off for a 
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bit, and I went on till supper- 
time. Then I rested till 10 
P.M,, and came back to take 
duty single-handed during the 
night, but was able to get to 
bed by 4 A.M. By this time 
the hospital was more than 
half full, and a night theatre 
staff had been organised which 
relieved the day staff at 9 P.M. 
Each shift worked for twelve 
hours on end. But the sur- 
geons could devise no system 
of shifts. Even when they got 
four or five hours in bed by a 
stroke of luck, they were con- 
stantly being called up to 
serious cases and to emergency 
operations. With such a high 
percentage of gas gangrene in 
the wounds, and with the men 
in such a state of exhaustion 
after hard fighting, cases were 
liable to take a turn for the 
worse at any moment, and 
further incisions, and often 
amputation, had to be resorted 
to in order to save the men’s 
lives. By this time a second 
operating theatre had been 
improvised in the annexe of 
a small ward, and the junior 
surgeons dealt with the smaller 
operations here to relieve the 
pressure on the regular theatre. 

The wards were an unfor- 
gettable sight. Light dress- 
ings and gallows splints were 
the order of the day. Morning 
dressings were no sooner over 
than evening dressings had to 
begin. Stretchers were con- 
stantly coming and going from 
the receiving room, the theatre, 
the X-ray rooms. It must 
have been heart-breaking to 
nurses accustomed to the 
clockwork round and the neat 
rows of counterpaned beds in 
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civil hospitals at home. To 
the girls who were serving as 
ward orderlies—and during 
this period of stress often had 
to play the part of staff 
nurses—it must have been a 
long drawn-out period of 
dreadful strain and physical 
fatigue. The day staffs would 
work on till nearly midnight 
to help the night staffs; and 
the night staffs, instead of 
going off duty at 9 A.M., would 
work on in the wards till 
dinner-time to help the day 
people. In the same way the 
kitchen staff, the laboratory 
orderly, the storekeepers, and 
Vestiare clerk, would wait up 
every night till long after 
midnight, working as a volun- 
teer stretcher squad to carry 
the stretchers backwards and 
forwards between the wards 
and the operating theatre. 
_ When they went to bed, the 
cases were carried by the 
theatre Sister and her assist- 
ants; and if they were busy 
swabbing up a too slippery 
floor, the surgeons would carry 
them themselves. The ward 
orderlies were generally far 
too busy attending to bad 
cases in the wards to be able 
to spare time to carry their 
cases up to the theatre, 
Several of the poor fellows 
died; the only wonder was 
that they had lasted so long, 
wounded as they had been, 
after an exhausting struggle, 
and then sent on that long 
journey by ambulance and 
train from the Somme rail- 
heads to our clearing station. 
Many of them came from the 
Division Marrocain,—not that 
first famous Division which 
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protected the rear of the 
French Army in its retreat 
from Belgium — it had been 
annihilated—but the Division 
which cleared out the German 
first-line trenches in the 
Somme advance—cleared them, 
treading on the skirts of the 
wonderful French barrage, with 
long keen knives, that the 
picked French infantry might 
follow and hold them and use 
them as an attacking trench 
for their assault on the second 
and third lines, These poor 
black fellows from Senegal, 
and the Arabs from Tunis 
and Algeria, were very severe- 
ly wounded: men with less 
iron constitutions must have 
died where they fell of such 
wounds. Yet the agony of 
their wounds was as nothing 
to the terror of their minds 
when they realised that a 
visit to the operating theatre 
often meant the loss of a 
mangled and gangrenous 
limb. They spoke only a few 
words of pigeon French, 
and the horrible legend spread 
among them that the first 
visit to the theatre meant in- 
cisions—mere senseless slashes 
of the surgeon’s knife, to their 
unsophisticated intelligences ; 
the second, amputation; and 
the third, the slitting of their 
throats. It was days ere 
their terror subsided, and 
weeks before their suspicious 
fear of the white women with 
sharp knives and _ wicked- 
looking forceps gave place to 
the dog - like devotion and 
gratitude that characterised 
their attitude to surgeons, 
nurses, and orderlies event- 
ually. 
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One broad - nosed, woolly- 
headed giant, black as ebony, 
awakened from the anss- 
thetic (which drugged these 
coloured men much less deeply 
than their white comrades) on 
the operating table; he looked 
round in abject fear, though 
the instruments were all in 
the tray and the orderly had 
almost finished bandaging 
him; then his eyes lighted 
on the chief surgeon (divested 
of her gloves and gauze mask), 
who, as it happened, had 
dressed him in the ward and 
evidently gained his confidence. 
A black arm shot out towards 
her as she made towards the 
door, and clutched her hand, 
which he grasped and laid 
against his cheek, closing his 
eyes contentedly once more as 
he murmured, “Moi connais 
toi.” Another, whose arm had 
just been amputated, and who, 
inconveniently coming round 
as he was being borne on the 
stretcher back to his ward, 
suddenly leapt from it and 
made as if to bolt. The head 
surgeon came out of the 
theatre, when he immediately 
calmed down, and, letting her 
take his remaining arm, walked 
docilely—and quite capably— 
upstairs and back to his 
bed. 
Of actual physical suffering 
from their injuries they had 
no fear. Never have I seen 
such pluck as was shown by 
these native soldiers of France 
on our X-ray table. They 
never let a sound escape them, 
and they made every effort to 
do as they were bid when 
asked to move injured limbs 
or to assume difficult and 
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painful positions. Once or 
twice I have known them ask 
if the rays were going to 
burn them—not in fear, but 
merely in order to know what 
they had to face. One little 
fellow of twenty-one, with a 
face like a child’s golliwog, 
had enough shrapnel in him 
to kill three white men. His 
arm — both bones shattered 
beyond repair, and so full of 
metal that it would have been 
impossible to put a sixpenny- 
bit on any clear part of the 
X-ray photograph of it and 
not have covered a piece of 
shell—was amputated ; but his 
thigh, from knee to buttock, 
equally full of bits of metal, 
was left, since the buttock 
itself had been literally torn 
away. Yet five months later 
this black boy was tearing 
about the hospital park like 
a young deer, full of the 
wildest spirits, and reconciled, 
apparently, to his one-armed 
condition and his uneven gait 
by the fact that his French com- 
rades regarded him as quite a 
little hero, and that he was to 
receive the Croix de Guerre. 
They were not all like that. 
One, badly wounded, and 
maimed for ever, would pite- 
ously ask “Why? Why?” 
His country was at peace, 
his village had not declared 
war, and his tribe had scarcely 
heard the name of France's 
enemy. Then why had they 
to fight and die with the 
French? None of them, I 
believe, understood that they 
belonged to an empire, and 
that their lives were being 
sacrificed for the security of 
their own homes no less than 
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for those of their French com- 
rades. They were fighting for 
the French, and they were 
proud of their prowess in the 
great war, and—most of them 
—they accepted death or 
maiming as part of the in- 
evitable price of a great battle, 
For the rest, they liked their 
French comrades well enough, 
would fellow their officers any- 
where, were extraordinarily 
grateful patients, and were 
frankly savages in their deal- 
ings with the enemy. On the 
heads of that race be it that 
in pressing France so hardly 
they have forced her, in de- 
fence of her existence and the 
existence of her colonies, to 
range the native peoples under 
her protectorate against an- 
other white nation. 

The Arabs were very differ- 
ent patients: highly strung, 
nervous, complaining of their 
sufferings, they nevertheless 
bore them bravely enough 
when they became almost 
more than human nature 
could support. Their mental 
pain must have been acute 
when the strange foreign 
women, rather than allow 
them to die in possession of 
their shattered limbs, took 
them off, and thereby closed 
for ever the gates of Paradise 
against them should they 
succumb after all. If they 
recovered, the loss of a limb 
troubled them little; but when 
they came face to face with 
death, it must have been bitter 
for the orthodox to face eternal 
banishment from Paradise as 
well. There was one little 
Tunisian who lost his arm, 
® mere lad: he was proud 


beyond belief of his two years 
of campaigning, and his de- 
votion and gratitude to the 
foreign women who had looked 
after him was touching. There 
was nothing he would not do 
for any of them, and his one 
arm did more service to his 
sense of gratitude than many 
a European patient's two 
hands. 

And yet, when I look back 
on it, it is the courage of the 
French soldier that I remem- 
ber most poignantly. There 
was one who was brought to 
my table with both shoulders 
horribly injured, and the wound 
in one already gangrenous. It 
was exquisite torture for him 
to be moved, lying, as he was, 
on his wounds: yet it would 
have hurt him impossibly to 
turn him over on to his face. 
I examined him under the 
rays, and found the clavicle 
on the right side broken, and 
five large pieces of shrapnel 
lodged in his shoulder. Then 
I found three pieces on the 
other side. I sent a message 
to his ward surgeon to ask 
what she wished done, and she 
asked that the larger pieces 
might be localised and both 
shoulders photographed. The 
poor fellow had to be shifted 
for each photograph. Then, 
after a rough calculation, it 
appeared that the pieces lay 
nearer the surface of his back 
than of his chest, but he could 
not be turned over for more 
accurate measurements to be 
made. So his ward surgeon, 
with our own radiologist, who 
left another case to come and 
see him, both came and looked 
at his injuries through the 
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fluorescent soreen, saw for 
themselves in what difficult 


positions the pieces of shell 
had lodged, and decided that 
the only means of getting the 
necessary information as to 
precise depth and situation 
was to have stereoscopic photo- 
graphs. I was left to carry 
out their instructions. Before 
that man was taken away he 
had had two direct ray photo- 
graphs taken, stereos of both 
shoulders (i.e, two photographs 
of each shoulder), and two or 
three localisations, and he had 
been lying there an hour on 
the hard table, suffering dread- 
fully. Yet he never uttered a 
word of protest or complaint, 
and murmured something 
cheery when we parted. A 
long wait, and then he was 
carried to the theatre to have 
the gangrenous wounds cleaned 
up. To endure all that after 
hours of tense waiting for the 
attack, more strenuous hours of 
fighting, and the noisy hell of 
a modern bombardment ; then 
those two shattering wounds, 
and the long wait, under fire, 
for succour ; and after that the 
painful journey to the dressing 
station, and then the long jour- 
ney by ambulance train and 
motor! He has the Médaille 
Militaire now, and is doing 
well—— 

But I have wandered from 
the first week of July. I 
worked through that day with- 
out pause after my four hours 
of real night sleep, and knocked 
off at about 11 P.M, leaving 
the other assistant single- 
handed to finish the night 
work. I had not been asleep 
an hour when there was a rap 
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on the door, and an orderly 
called to me to come down at 
once, a8 & new convoy had 
come in and some of the cases 
needed immediate operation. I 
was wanted to develop the 
plates while the other assist- 
ant went on with the examina- - 
tions. I do not think I have 
ever felt so sleepy and tired 
as I did when I got downstairs 
—it is so much easier to carry 
on than to be called up, when 
you are nearing the end of 
your powers of keeping awake. 
We worked as in a dream, 
My legs and hands did not 
seem to belong to me, and I 
heard my own voice far away 
as if it came from somebody 
else. It had become impossible 
to work quickly, and I found 
it necessary to make great 
efforts to remember little 
things and to do them cor- 
rectly. We got to bed again 
before the dawn. 

On the last day of the week 
our X-ray staff had an addi- 
tion, the chief assistant hav- 
ing come back hastily from 
leave in England. Thencefor- 
ward we were able to tackle 
the work comfortably, each 
getting some time off during 
the day, and dividing the night 
work amongst us in shifts of 
two, Further, since the hos- 
pital was almost full, we could 
not be rushed by any great 
influx of serious cases. We 
settled down to steady hard 
work that continued through 
the rest of July, August, and 
September, varied once or 
twice by emergencies, such as 
when we admitted 80 cases in 
one day (after having evacu- 
ated a goodly number to make 
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room for them), and before 
nightfall had examined 40 of 
them under the rays and ope- 
rated on 20. If the little village 
churchyard saw more soldiers 
buried there during those three 
months of the summer of 1916 
than during all the previous 
twenty months of our hospi- 
tal’s existence, we know that 
not one was lost because eur 
organisation was stretched and 
strained beyond breaking-point. 
Each case got the best and 
most prompt attention pos- 
sible. The auxiliary services 
behind the lines did not fail 
the men who risked and gave 
all during the fierce fighting of 
the first great Push. What 
they faced in the fighting their 
comrades and themselves alone 
know. -What they faced in 
suffering afterwards, and how 
they faced it, we, working in 
sheltered security far in the 
rear, know well. Honour to 
them all—honour and green 
remembrance, 

When they were first brought 
in, the men, as a rule, were too 
exhausted and ill to talk, but 
there were exceptions. Some 
Frenchmen are all that popular 
imagination has pictured them 
—nervous, excitable, dramatio; 
though, indeed, it would asten- 
ish many English people eould 
they see the product of the new 
two-year-old esprit des tranchees 
—a quiet, sober man with a 
dogged tenacity and fatalistic 
courage that can and does en- 
dure and hold on to the bitter 
end, be it defeat or victory. 
This grim endurance follows 
the French soldier down into 
the valley of the shadow of 
death and beyond; it is still 
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there, his inalienable posses- 
sion when he comes up on the 
ether side, alive, but grievously 
wounded. There is great in- 
spiration in it to others whose 
courage is not of so high an 
order. Thus these tortured 
and broken men are silent 
mostly, intent on bearing their 
pain dumbly, and on giving 
those who tend them as little 
trouble as might be. 

Yet I have known others in 
whom the fire of excitement 
and enthusiasm still burned 
when they were brought to 
us, twelve, fifteen, or twenty 
hours after they were wounded. 
These men, that July, were 
strangely exultant. The French 
Army and the French soldier 
had been vindicated. They 
had broken the German line. 
They had always believed that 
France would conquer—some 
day; that the invaders would 
be driven off her sacred soil: 
now they knew it, had them- 
selves had a hand in the 
demonstration of it. Some of 
them, well educated men from 
the crack regiments, were 
strongly moved. British pat- 
riotism is a social thing, a 
matter of race and institu- 
tions and traditions. There 
is a mystical feeling for the 
very soil of the land about 
the French devotion to La 
Patrie. This pressing back of 
the hereditary foe from in- 
vaded France had _ touched 
these thoughtful men in their 
deepest emotions. I had al- 
ways known that the French 
Army would not listen to any 
talk of a premature and ig- 
noble peace, though individual 
French soldiers leathe the war 
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more than any Britisher can 
conceive. Now, hearing these 
men talk of Verdun, where 
their very bodies had formed 
the bulwarks of Paris all 
winter, and of the Somme, 
where they had once more 
resumed a triumphant initi- 
ative and beaten the enemy 
from his deepest strongholds, 
I was more confident than 
ever that no German peace- 
craft could make these citizen 
soldiers relax their efforts till 
they were assured that the 
France of their children, and 
their children’s children, would 
be secure from invasion for 
ever. 

There was another type too, 
the dare-devil Colonial, the 
professional militaire, the vet- 
eran of five years’ service in 
these regiments, whose rough 
material is often the dis- 
charged prisoner, and whose 
pride it is that as soldiers 
they have no superior in 
Europe. They came to us 
hot from the storming of the 
villages, a crowd of desper- 
adoes, to a hospital staffed 
exclusively by women, and 
foreigners, if Allies, at that. 
They were proud, too, of what 
the Blue Coats had done. It 
reminded me of the poem of 
my childhood, where the vio- 
torious boy soldier, in answer 
to Napoleon’s query as to 
whether he were wounded, 
replies: “Nay, I’m_ killed, 
sire,” and dies. They gloried 
in the achievements of the 
Colonial Division, but they 
spoke of it in the past tense. 
“We have won—but we exist no 
more—eur company—our bat- 
talion—our regiment—is dead,”’ 
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What devils they were, too! 
Wild, valiant men, lawless, 
cynical about their own 
patriotism, yet bearing the 
strongest testimony to it in 
that esprit de corps which 
would never allow their regi- 
ment to be beaten, and per- 
mitted the High Command to 
rely absolutely on their élan 
and determination when a 
difficult piece of ground had 
to be won or a specially strong 
village to be stormed. They 
fear nothing, these men, least 
of all, death in battle. And 
if, when wounded, they do not 
miraculously turn into saints, 
who can blame them? Not 
those who live in sheltered 
security behind the lines. 
Moreover, some of them did 
change, most wonderfully, and 
some of them needed not to 
change at all. With them 
had fought some battalions of 
the Foreign Legion. These 
men, too, doubtless had each 
his past. Yet they were 
gentlemen all, from whatever 
land they hailed. Most of 
them who came to our hospital 
had fought for France from 
motives of chivalry. Several 
of them were no longer young, 
and some of them were maimed 
for ever. They accepted their 
destiny like men. It was the 
fortune of war. That thought 
—it is the fortune of war— 
carries one far; but when it 
brings you up short beside the 
bedside of a strong, simple 
country lad of twenty—hope- 
lessly crippled, blinded, bereft 
of manhood, or dying in great 
pain, when by all the laws of 
nature his life should be before 
him and his adventures just 
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beginning—then it fails, and 
once more the hideousness, the 
cruelty, and the senseless waste- 
fulness of war stands stark 
before you. How they hate 
it too, these strong boys! 
And still, if one talks with 
them, how they all come back 
to the same sheet-anchor of 
resolution: they are conscious- 
ly fighting and suffering and 
dying, not only in defence of 
their native land, but of social 
sanity, freedom—in fine, of 
civilisation, It is the only 
thought that can bring com- 
fort, not only to those who 
suffer and die, but to those 
bereaved ones who live on, 
and to those who have to 
watch the pain of both. 
There is no militarism among 
these French soldiers. The 
militaire by trade, the dare- 
devil Colonials, are far from 
deifying their calling. Men 
of gold lace and galons they 
abhor. To them an officer is 
only a leader if he leads, and 
a master if his courage and 
war experience surpasses their 
own, If he is a tried and 
brave soldier, with a person- 
ality to win their allegiance, 
they will, as one of them ex- 
pressed it to me, follow him to 
hell! But if he is a chocolate 
soldier — well, these Colonials 
speak their minds, themselves 
daring disciplinary punish- 
ment and death with cynical 
cheerfulness. There are few 
of them left, say the veterans: 
and of their original officers, 
men for whom they would 
have died, none. The Colonial 
Division has bought its glory 
at a high price, Its military 
traditions, and a veteran here 
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and there te tell of them, are 
all that is left of it. The new 
men who fill its ranks and 
wear its uniform have some- 
thing to live up to. 

As for the conscripts, those 
who are not fathers, fighting 
that their children may possess 
the land of France in security 
and peace, are sons heartily 
sick of warfare, and deter- 
mined that never in their life- 
time shall the enemy have 
excuse to force them to fight 
again. If any British people 
fear that France may be per- 
suaded to a premature and 
inglerious peace, let them go 
among the French soldiers and 
their women-folk who have 
already given all, and who 
have not given it that the 
same sacrifice may be required 
of another generation in the 
years to come. The sons of 
the fathers of 1870 allowed 
themselves to be lulled into 
sleep and false security. The 
fathers of 1914 will not risk 
an awakening for their sons 
such as they themselves re- 
ceived two years ago. France 
will fight to a finish. 

Rather is it in England, 
among those who do not yet 
understand that this is a war 
of civilisation against reaction, 
of a free Europe against a 
militarist tyranny, in which 
victory is more impertant to 
us personally than the life and 
ease of any one individual of 
us who have not yet suffered 
intimately as the French have 
suffered when all is said and 
done—rather is it among those 
whom you have to fear a 
movement fer peace without 
honour, peace at any price 
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now that Germany may make 
war at her own price later on ! 

Perhaps I did not learn all 
this in the first week of July 
1916—or rather it was there 
written plain enough in that 
hospital full of wounded French 
soldiers—but it was brought 
home to me during the summer 
and autumn months that fol- 
lowed, when the initial push 
had hardened into steady, re- 
lentless, unyielding pressure. 
The first week of the First 
Great Push!—perhaps before 
this appears in print we may 
be in the thick of the first 
week of the Final Great Pres- 
sure. If it serves to bring 
home to any British reader a 
little more forcibly what the 
Freneh are fighting for, and 
how they are fighting in the 
Final Great Push, it will have 


been worth while setting down 
my impressicns of July 1916, 
gleaned among the men who 
had fought and fallen in that 
epie of effort and suffering 
which we call the Battle of 
the Somme. It is our British 
soldiers who hold that ground 
now. When the time comes 
for them to advance from the 
positions won last year by the 
French, perhaps they will see, 
with the mind’s eye, as many 
a French soldier vows he has 
seen with his bodily vision, 
regiment after regiment of 
ghostly blue-clad men, with 
burning eyes and bayonets 
fixed, leaping out of the 
trenches and over the top 
beside them, comrades still, 
though they rest now for ever 
in the peace of death. 
SEIA. 
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THE OTHER MASTER. 


BY SIR HUGH CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G. 


IT is a matter of close upon 
ten years ago since Walter 
Amherst died of blackwater 
fever at a God-forsaken out- 
station on the Gold Coast 
named Aumakru, or something 
like it. Amherst was, by 
rights, a medical officer,—not 
@ political,—but in those days 
the Government was often 
hard up for men, and fre- 
quently set a doctor to do the 
work of a District Commis- 
sioner, a8 occasionally befalls 
even now in the distant North- 
ern Territories. This, as any 
medical man will tell you, is 
“to cut blocks with a razor”; 
while if you are to believe the 
men in the political service, it 
is equivalent to putting a lap- 
dog in charge of a flock of 
rams. Amherst, however, hap- 
pened to be one of those men 
who are cut out for adminis- 
trative work among a primi- 
tive people. He was immensely 
energetic, abnormally keen, 
devouringly inquisitive, and 
possessed, moreover, the sort 
of personality that is calcu- 
lated to impress itself upon 
the popular imagination. The 
district in his charge consisted 
of some five hundred square 
miles of virgin forest, situated 
at a distance of five days’ hard 
march from the coast, and his 
big lean figure speedily be- 
came a familiar sight to the 
inhabitants of every mud vil- 
lage within his jurisdiction. 
He never used a hammock— 


and indeed in that hilly jungle 
country ten years ago there 
were few places where a ham- 
mock could ‘be used,—and his 
pedestrian powers were extra- 
ordinary. He was ubiquitous, 
and was constantly turning up 
where he was least expected, 
to the intense discomfort of 
the local Chiefs and Headmen, 
who naturally liked to have 
timely warning of the coming 
of the District Commissioner, 
in order that all things calou- 
lated to offend the suscepti- 
bilities of a white man might 
be decently removed in anti- 
cipation of his visit. Even 
the most elaborate system of 
“drumming” failed to adver- 
tise his movements, for he 
never seemed to travel in the 
direction which was to be an- 
ticipated, and the manner in 
which he was for ever drop- 
ping from the skies into some 
wholly unprepared locality, 
reduced the local authorities, 
whose business it was to let 
him see just as much as, but 
no more than, was good for 
him, to a condition bordering 
upon a state of nervous ex- 
haustion. 

The effect of this was all the 
more depressing, because the 
Aumakru district was in those 
days one of the most fetish- 
ridden places in the whole of 
the colony. This meant, of 
course, that there was much 
to be hidden which it became 
increasingly impossible to hide 
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for Amherst very speedily ac- 
quainted himself not only with 
the geography of his difficult 
district, but with the manners 
and customs of its inhabitants, 
many of which were of a highly 
objectionable description. He 
was not long in discovering 
that one particular fetish, an 
object of universal terrified 
veneration throughout the 
villages, was of a peouliarly 
undesirable character, and as 
it had been proclaimed as un- 
lawful throughout the colony, 
he set to work ruthlessly to 
extirpate it. How he effected 
this does not concern us now. 
The bogey, it must be remem- 
bered, was an object of terror 
rather than of adoration to 
the rank and file of the native 
population, by whom Amherst, 
who laughed at its powers and 
blew up its shrines whenever 
he lighted upon them, was 
regarded as a deliverer—much 
as St George might have been 
looked upon by the people 
whom the dragon had been 
aecustomed to hunt for his daily 
meal, The opposition came of 
course from the fetish priests, 
the people whe not only 
preached the gospel of the 
bogey, but made it their busi- 
ness to live by it. Their 
position, however, was both 
delicate and difficult. If they 
declared themselves the ser- 
vants of a proclaimed fetish, 
they rendered themselves liable 
to prosecution, fine, imprison- 
ment, and all manner of well- 
organised discomforts; while 
if they contented themselves 
with whispering that the fetish 
would presently punish his 
enemies, the people pointed 
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derisively to the charred ruins 
of his shrines and to the rude 
health of their vigorous Dis- 
trict Commissioner. The West 
African, like the rest of the 
world, likes to find himself 
upon the winning side, and in 
his warfare with the fetish 
Amherst was obviously prov- 
ing victorious. 

He himself, however, was 
under no illusions with regard 
to the hatred he was exciting 
or as to his personal safety. 
He knew a good deal about 
his enemy the fetish by this 
time, and more than a little 
of the methods of its priests. 
He knew that certain fetishes 
are destructively vindictive, 
and that the priests are the 
active instruments of destruc- 
tion. As a medical man, he 
had made curious investiga- 
tions into some of the means 
of vengeance which this par- 
ticular bogey was in the habit 
of employing, and there is 
extant an interesting memo- 
randum in his handwriting in 
which he lays stress upon the 
fact that one of the poisons 
in use causes death accom- 
panied by symptoms that are 
indistinguishable from those 
which are typical of black- 
water fever. It was within 
three months of the time when 
this memorandum was written 
that Walter Amherst died at 
Aumakru of the last-named 
disease. 

In West Africa, where there 
has been so much debate about 
health questions that the aver- 
age man begins to feel ill 
before Dakar is sighted, much 
as the bad sailor is attacked 
by qualms while still many 
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miles from the port of em- 
barkation, the one unforgivable 
sin in the eyes of the home 
authorities is for any one to 
die in the bush without the 
personal superintendence and 
assistance of a duly qualified 
medical man. Thus it befalls 
that in this section of the 
British Empire alone you will 
not infrequently find, in out- 
lying parts of the country, a 
bored, discontented, and un- 
occupied doctor eyeing with 
increasing disfavour his one 
potential patient, the local 
District Commissioner, often 
enough a robustly healthy 
young Englishman who never 
has the grace to have so much 
as a finger-ache. Even in 
places where things medical 
are not conducted quite upon 
this approved but rather ex- 
pensive scale, it rarely happens 
that a doctor is not more or 
less within hail, and on the 
third day after Amherst fell 
ill one of his confréres was by 
his bedside. Another white 
man, an Inspector of Schools, 
who happened to be touring 
through an adjoining district, 
also got wind of Amherst’s 
illness, and hurried to the spot 
in time to see him die. A 
post-mortem was duly held, 
and death from blackwater 
fever was entered in the cer- 
tificate. The surviving doctor 
was quite sure of his diag- 
nosis; but Amherst to the 
end stoutly maintained that, 
though the symptoms were 
undeniably those which are 
associated with the disease, 
he was the victim of poison 
concocted by the local fetish 
priests, The surviving doctor, 
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of course, had the advantage 
of the last word, and I under- 
stand that his arguments were 
regarded by his fellow - pro- 
fessionals as abundantly con- 
vincing. When all is said and 
done, however, it was at best 
no more than one medical 
man’s opinion against that of 
another. 


Walter Amherst had done 
so much to reduce the lawless 
Aumakru district to order that 
the Government was anxious 
to consolidate and perpetuate 
his work. They therefore lost 
no time in hurrying a successor 
to the vacant station. 

The man upon whom their 
choice fell was Frank Bain- 
bridge, an Assistant District 
Commissioner, who was begin- 
ning his second tour on the 
Coast. He was a youngster of 
three or four and twenty, with- 
out previous experience of the 
bush ; and with the unconquer- 
ably sanguine temperament 
proper to his youth and race, 
he regarded this appointment 
as a heaven-sent chance of 
renown and distinction. It is 
a fine thing to be in the early 
twenties and to find oneself 
in sole charge of a big isolated 
district. It means a measure 
of independence; it is an 
escape from tutelage; it pro- 
mises a first sup of those in- 
toxicating drinks — personal 
power and _ responsibility — 
which, if they be tasted while a 
man is young, presently become 
as essential to his comfort and 
wellbeing as are the daily doses 
of his drug to the confirmed 
morphia-maniac, 

It may be that some of the 
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edge was taken off young 
Bainbridge’s enthusiasm by the 
tramp up-country. The Auma- 
kru district is not only jungle- 
smothered—which means that 
you can never see more than a 
dozen yards or so in any direc- 
tion, so impeded is your vision 
by the walls of tree-trunks and 
the tangle of underwood—but 
it is also mercilessly hilly. The 
only means of progress through 
this wilderness was supplied 
by native footpaths—locally 
called “Chief’s roads.” (In 
West Africa we have a passion 
for calling all things by gran- 
diose names—an. inheritance, 
probably, bequeathed to us by 
the drink-inflamed imagina- 
tions of bygone generations of 
Old Coasters.) These paths, 
of course, invariably lead 
straight up the side of every 
hill they encounter, and, the 
summit reached, plunge down 
into the valley on the other side. 
This, all the world over, is the 
nature of tracks trodden out 
for themselves by populations 
which are accustomed to go 
barefoot. If you will give the 
matter a moment’s thought, 
you will see why this must 
inevitably be the case, <A 
native path is always narrow 
—wide enough to allow of men 
walking along it in single file, 
until such time as white men 
begin to interfere with it. 
Such a track, contoured round 
the side of a hill, would be worn 
to a mere knife’s edge by a 
single rainy season, and any 
bare-shod native walking along 
it would be forced to tread on 
the sides of his feet. This, as 
any one who has tried it knows, 
is most painful for a man who 
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goes barefoot. By compari- 
son, the strain on the back 
sinews and the bursting of one’s 
lungs which is caused by climb- 
ing an endless succession of 
steep ascents is felt to be as 
nothing. Not, however, by 
Frank Bainbridge, who cursed 
each steep climb passionately, 
but in the silence enforced by 
his gasping breath, and found 
the descents almost as tiring. 
In the fulness of time the 
journey came to an end, and 
Frank found himself standing 
in his drenched bush-shirt, and 
khaki shorts discoloured by 
sweat, replying to the compli- 
mentary welcome of a gor- 
geously arrayed native Chief— 
the Omanhene of Aumakru— 
who, surrounded by his eld- 
ers, courtiers, and symbol- 
bearers, was awaiting him 
under the shade of an enormous 
parti-coloured umbrella. This 
group was ranged in a horse- 
shoe, with the Chief sitting 
on his stool in the centre, with 
sub-chiefs, linguists, and elders 
grouped behind and on either 
side of him, and with men and 
children holding all manner of 
gilt emblem-sticks, elephant- 
tails, &o., in their hands, squat- 
ting to form the segment of a 
circle to right and left. A 
background was supplied by 
the house which Frank Bain- 
bridge was presently to inhabit 
—a long mud building, heavily 
thatched, with a dark interior 
and a wide, shady verandah, 
the whole raised some feet 
above ground-level on a smooth 
platform of beaten red earth. 
In a new clearing, some fifty 
yards to the right of the bun- 
galow, a white cross marked 
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the last resting-place of poor 
Walter Amherst. 

The interview with the Chief 
was short and formal. Bain- 
bridge thanked him for coming 
to meet him; said that they 
would discuss business on the 
morrow; and excused himself 
on the grounds of his fatigue 
after his long tramp. The 
Chief was civil and courtly, 
and as Bainbridge entered his 
bungalow, proceeded down the 
hill in the direction of the 
native town, while his um- 
brella-bearer caused the huge, 
many-coloured sunshade _ to 
twirl and revolve giddily, and 
all the people set up an old- 
world chant to the accompani- 
ment of much drumming and 
the firing of innumerable blank 
cartridges. 

Frank lost no time in having 
a tub and changing into his 
pyjamas, the hems of which 
he stuffed into a pair of high 
mosquito-boots. Then he ex- 
amined his new abode, which 
consisted of three rooms of 
spacious dimensions, set side 
by side, and the wide verandah 
above - mentioned. The ser- 
vants’ quarters and the cook- 
house were situated behind the 
bungalow. The room on the 
right he selected as his bed- 
room—it was not the room. in 
which poor Amherst had died. 
The central room was fur- 
nished with a solid square 
table, and a door at the back 
led directly out to the ser- 
vants’ quarters. This, of 
course, was the “chop” or 
dining-room,. The room on 
the left was vacant. It was 
here that the doetor and the 
inspector of schools had tended 
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poor Ambherst, and it now 
stood ready for the use of 
any chance guest. The real 
living - place, of course, was 
the wide verandah, which was 
well shaded by the overhang- 
ing thatch, and was furnished 
with three or four lounge- 
chairs and a capacious writing- 
table. 

Frank carried his despatch- 
box out on to the verandah, 
unpacked his writing mate- 
rials, and, having been duly 
supplied by his servant Adu 
—whe with his cook and his 
police orderly had come up 
with him from the Coast— 
with a long glass of bottled 
beer — not the first that he 
had consumed since his arrival 
—set to work to write up his 
official journal, 

The afternoon was already 
far advanced, and the jungle 
around the bungalow was be- 
ginning to become vocal; but 
above the clamour of the 
cicade and the evening pipe 
of birds, the strident blowing 
of elephant horns and the 
throb of drums from the 
native town made themselves 
heard, punctuated by the oc- 
easional clink of crockery from 
behind the bungalow. 

As the darkness increased, 
Adu came inte the verandah 
bearing a lighted kerosene 
lamp in his hand. Bainbridge 
was engrossed in his work, 
and did not look up from his 
writing. He subconseiously 
noticed, however, that Adu 
was standing abeut behind 
him in a hesitating sort ef 
way, instead of placing the 
lamp on its obvious resting- 
place—the left-hand corner of 
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the writing-table. Bainbridge 
spoke with some irritation— 

“What the devil are you 
doing?” he exclaimed. “Put 
the lamp down on the table, and 
don’t stand goggling there!” 

And Adu, after again shuf- 
fling about uneasily for a 
second or two, somewhat 
sulkily complied. 

Bainbridge went on with his 
work, and wrote steadily un- 
til the hands of his wrist- 
watch pointed to the hour of 
seven, Then he raised his 
voice in a howl, calculated to 
make itself heard in the ser- 
vants’ quarters. 

“Pass chop!” he shouted. 

(In West Africa, where very 
few white men ever acquire a 
working knowledge of the 
vernacular languages, we are 
at considerable pains to per- 
petuate the use of a dozen or 
so tags of broken English 
which have survived from the 
old, inarticulate trading days. 
This we do in no curious anti- 
quarian spirit, but purely for 
the moral satisfaction which 
we derive from the conviction, 
which comes to us after a few 
weeks’ residence on the Coast, 
that we have mastered a 
foreign tengue with incredible 
thoroughness and rapidity, and 
that each of us has earned the 
right to pose for all time as a 
linguist of no mean order. If 
you want to hear English 
spoken in its pristine purity 
by natives of West Africa, 
you have to leave the British 
Colonies, and to travel east 
and south to the erstwhile 
German Kamaruns, where, of 
course, the universal use of 
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our language by the indigen- 
ous population was a hateful 
and offensive thing in the eyes 
of those who, until recently, 
were their masters. Accord- 
ingly, Frank Bainbridge cried 
“Pass chop!” when he meant 
Serve dinner, although the 
latter phrase would have been 
just as intelligible to the 
people he was addressing. He 
belonged to an instinctively 
conservative race, and one, 
moreover, which is possessed 
by a positive passion for self- 


deception.) 
A few minutes later Adu 
appeared in the doorway 


which led from the dining- 
room into the verandah, and 
announced that dinner was 
ready, and Bainbridge rose 
from his chair, stretched his 
limbs, cramped by long sitting, 
and strolled into the adjoining 
room. The dinner-table was 
laid for two. 

“What's this for?” he in- 
quired sharply. 

“ Him for dat otter Master,” 
said Adu. 

“What do you mean? What 
other Master?” 

“Him what lib for berandah, 
—stand close behind Master, 
watch Master write.” 

But Bainbridge knew that 
the nearest white man was at 
a place distant from him a 
tough three days’ tramp. 


That was the first uncom- 
fortable incident, and Bain- 
bridge was conscious of that 
sudden thrill of terror which 
& suspicion of the supernatural 
alone has the power to impart. 
Also, an instant realisation was 
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borne in upon him of the com- 
pleteness, the immensity, of his 
loneliness, here in the heart of 
the West African bush, reigned 
ever, for aught he knew, by 
Powers of Evil undreamed of 
by the white man. He sought 
the Englishman’s usual refuge 
from fear, when that unwel- 
come emotion comes to him in 
the presence of a native audi- 
ence,—swift loss of temper. 

“Don’t be a damned fool,” 
he cried. ‘There isn’t any 
other Master.” 

The West African native 
differs from, for instance, the 
Oriental in many things, but 
in none mere strikingly than 
in his customary refusal to 
accept any white man’s asser- 
tien of even the simplest fact 
without personal verification 
of its acouracy. [If you will 
ponder upon this fact, you will 
find therein a hint eloquent of 
the sharp contrast presented 
by the dealings which the 
peoples of West Africa and 
the populations of the East 
have had with Europeans 
since the closing years of the 
fifteenth eentury. | 

For Adu, accerdingly, to 
hear was in no sense to be- 
lieve. He therefore walked 
coolly to the doorway and 
looked forth up and down the 
verandah. Then he turned to 
Bainbridge— 

“He no lib now,” he said, 
with a look of bewilderment. 

“Of course he doesn’t, you 
idiot,” returned Bainbridge, 
now thoroughly angered. 
“There never was anybody 
there but me, Take that 
second place away.” 
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Adu cast a  reproachful 
glance at his master, and then 
began to carry out his order 
with obvious reluctanee. He 
was clearly acting under pro- 
test. Your West African, 
moreover, is not an easy per- 
son to convince of error, and 
is possessed of a certain rebust 
faith in himself which he never 
hesitates to assert. Therefore, 
while he removed the plate, 
napkin, and knives and forks, 
Adu growled a reiteration of 
his original statement. 

“He gone ’way now,” he 
muttered. “But him lib for 
dere all time Master write. I 
see him.” 

And from that position no 
invective of Bainbridge’s had 
power to make him retreat. 


His servant’s demeanour 
fretted Bainbridge’s nerves, 
and though he told himself, 
reassuringly, that the whole 
thing was “Rot,” he found it 
difficult to take in the meaning 
of the words upon the page of 
the book which he had propped 
up in front of him to bear him 
company during his meal. 
For the life of him, too, he 
could not refrain from casting 
suspicious glances up and down 
the verandah, and into the 
dark corners of it where the 
big shadows lurked, when he 
passed out on to it from 
the chop-room, and lay down 
upon one of the long-chairs, 
with a reading-lamp at his 
elbow. 

The evening was cool, though 
little breeze was stirring in 
that tree-protected spot. From 
the native town, at the foot of 
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the hill half a mile away, there 
ascended a confused murmur- 
ous sound of speech and droning 
song, and the restless throbbing 
of intermittent drumming. The 
humming chorus of innumer- 
able nocturnal insects, woven 
into a web of blended sounds, 
was borne to him from the 
forest ; and somewhere near at 
hand, hidden amid the topmost 
branches, a little tree-bear was 
perched, reiterating with a 
horrible insistence its loud 
and agonised outcry, which is 
suggestive of pain and despair 
made vocal. Again a realisa- 
tion of the immensity of his 
solitude smote upon Frank 
Bainbridge’s spirit with an 
appalling, paralysing force. 
He was possessed of the aver- 
age healthy young English- 
man’s sublime confidence in 
his ability to deal without any 
particular difficulty with the 
large native population under 
his charge, and with any natural 
problems which their affairs 
might present for his solution. 
For the moment, however, this 
did not help him, for Adu’s 
obvious sincerity and convic- 
tion had proved to be infec- 
tious. It was the uneasy sus- 
picion that his solitude was 
perhaps shared with something 
or some one supernatural and 
invisible that made his heart 
stand still, and rendered his 
loneliness intolerable. 

With a very conscious effort 
he got out of his long-chair, 
walked down the mud steps 
which led from the verandah 
to the cleared space in front 
of the bungalow, and went 
across to the spot where, be- 
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neath the white cross plainly 
visible in the moonlight, the 
mortal remains of Walter Am- 
herst lay under a mound of 
newly disturbed earth. He 
stood there for a few minutes, 
and then, after glancing fur- 
tively over his shoulder to 
make sure that he was not 
observed, he knelt down, rather 
shamefacedly, and repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer under his breath. 

It occurred to him that he 
had not said a prayer kneeling 
since that last Sunday at home, 
when he had gone to church 
to please his mother, and had 
occupied a place in a pew by 
her side. It also struck him 
with a sort of shame that he 
was praying now because he was 
afraid,—that he was praying 
for or to Walter Amherst—he 
hardly knew which he was 
doing—in order to pacify his 
possibly restless spirit, — that 
he was, in his own fashion, 
being just as superstitious as 
the local natives, whose 
“funeral eustoms” are cere- 
monial drinking-bouts in which 
large quantities of ardent liquor 
are consumed by the pious and 
well-disposed, in order to stim- 
ulate their powers of lamen- 
tation and their imaginative 
praises of the deceased, who, 
while alive, was very likely 
known by his contemporaries 
to stand possessed of no single 
virtue, but who, being dead and 
dangerous, must now be placated 
at all costs. What was his re- 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer, he 
involuntarily asked himself, but 
a feeble and rather cowardly 
attempt to propitiate the manes 
of his departed predecessor? 

















And even his choice of a prayer 
—perhaps the only one that 
he knew by heart—appealed 
to him suddenly as strangely 
inappropriate to the situation. 
He was not worrying about 
his daily bread, or about be- 
ing led into temptations,—the 
latter are few and far between 
for a man living alone in the 
West African bush if he be 
not consumed by a devouring 
thirst, and Bainbridge used his 
liquor sparingly. On the other 
hand, if he were the victim of 
“trespass” on the part of 
Walter Amherst, he was not, 
he felt, in the least inclined 
to forgive his persecutor, and 
would be but poorly compen- 
sated therefor by receiving 
absolution for his own trans- 
gressions. All these distract- 
ing thoughts crowded through 
his mind during the short 
space that he remained upon 
his knees, and he rose up feel- 
ing that his impulse had been 
foolish and his prayer a mock- 
ery. Then, almost involuntar- 
ily, he spoke aloud again,— 
spoke to the dead man whom 
he had never met in life— 

“Play the game by me,” he 
exclaimed. “One white man, 
with another miles away in 
the bush. For God’s sake play 
the game!” 

It was much the better 
prayer of the two, for he 
meant every word of it; but 
he had no faith in its efficacy, 
and it did not quiet his nerves. 
Alas, he felt keenly that he 
was making a fool of himself. 

He went back to the little 
narrow cirele of light on the 
verandah, around which great 
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bulking shadows appeared to 
hover, as though eager to over- 
whelm it, and resumed his seat 
and his book, A moment later 
he was startled by a loud cry 
from Adu— 

“Yes, Master! I come, 
sar!” 

This was followed by the 
appearance of his servant. 

“Yes, sar? You call me?” 
said the latter interrogatively. 

“No, I didn’t call you,” 
replied Bainbridge in surprise. 

Adu took no notice, but 
turning away, again raised his 
voice, and repeated his former 
cry: “Yes, sar!” He then 
ran to the door which led from 
the verandah into the spare 
room, striking a match as he 
entered. 

Bainbridge sprang up and 
followed him, and from the 
doorway saw him striking 
match after match, and heard 
him murmuring what sounded 
like a series of brief replies to 
as many inaudible orders, 

“What the devil are you 
doing?” cried Bainbridge 
angrily. “Get to your quar- 
ters, and stop this humbug.” 

“Me no hombug,” retorted 
Adu with no- less warmth. 
“Dat otter Master . . .” But 
Bainbridge cut him short. 

“Go to hell,” he cried. “Get 
out of this and go back to 
your quarters one time!” and 
the servant retired, murmuring 
sulkily. 


That was the second in- 
cident, and it must be con- 
fessed that Frank Bainbridge 
did not find it attractive. To 
say that he was badly shaken 
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by it would not be to over- 
state the case, for how other- 
wise can it be accounted for 
that, for the first time since 
his arrival in West Africa, he 
was tempted to close all the 
shutters of his bedroom, and 
was seriously concerned to 
find that neither they nor the 
doors were capable of being 
securely fastened from within? 
Also, why should he have de- 
cided in his own mind that 
he would keep his stinking 
kerosene-oil lamp burning all 
night? To salve his own 
depressed self-respect, he tried 
to persuade himself that the 
exclusion of the night air was 
& wise precaution in this com- 
paratively cool up - country 
station; but the profuse per- 
spiration in which he presently 
found himself convicted him of 
cowardice, and convinced him 
of the necessity of ventilation 
and a through draught. He, 
none the less, had a half- 
hour’s struggle with himself 
before he would subscribe to 
these patent truths, and could 
summon up the pluck — yes, 
that was the brutal fact—to 
throw doors and shutters wide 
again. Before he lay down 
once more, too, he changed 
the position of his camp-bed, 
so that the head of it rested 
against the mud wall, facing 
the door into the dining-room. 
Thus nothing could get behind 
him—he had become strangely 
apprehensive of an attack de- 
livered from the rear,—but he 
eould not keep an eye upon 
the windows which opened on 
to the forest, one on each side 
of him, any more than he 
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could simultaneously watch 
the door which gave on to 
the verandah, or the window 
opposite it, which looked out 
upon the servants’ quarters. 
In fact, he was filled by a 
feeling of complete insecurity 
—a very comfortless bed- 
fellow. 

Through the top of his 
mosquito net he could see the 
network of rafters overhead, 
along which at frequent in- 
tervals rats chased one an- 
other with much shrill squeak- 
ings. They led up and up 
into the dimness of hovering 
shadows. He could not keep 
his attention fixed upon the 
book he tried to read, for 
he was for ever peering and 
listening—at and for he knew 
not what. As the night ad- 
vanced, the jungle without 
and the house itself gave forth 
innumerable weird sounds— 
those half-heard night-noises 
of the tropical bush which are 
individually so difficult to ac- 
count for,—and to them, hour 
after hour, Frank Bainbridge 
lay listening with a quaking 
heart. 

He was tired out, however, 
by his long tramp across those 
wicked Aumakru hills, and at 
last found himself fighting off 
sleep, as though it were a 
personal enemy; but when in 
the end it overcame him, it 
came freighted with fantastic 
terrors, from which he fied 
precipitately into wakefulness, 
to find himself lying on his 
cot sweating and gasping. 


Frank Bainbridge awoke 
finally in broad daylight at 
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a@ much later hour than was 
his wont, Adu brought him 
his early tea, and prepared his 
canvas bath in silence; and 
when Frank had shaved and 
dressed, he went out on to 
the verandah feeling rested 
and refreshed, and prepared 
to do battle with all the 
follies and frailties of West 
African human nature, and 
with his own weakness of 
the night before, of which al- 
ready he was feeling heartily 
ashamed. 

It was a perfect forest 
morning, the radiant sunshine 
having already licked up the 
thick of the cotten-wool-like 
mist, which hangs so low and 
so heavy over the jungle 
during the first few hours 
after dawn. Little straying 
wisps of it were still visible 
above the tree-tops, filmy 
things against the pure blue 
of the sky. Dewdrops still 
glistened on the grass and on 
the leaves of the trees around 
the small clearing, in the 
midst of which the bungalow 
had been built; but the early 
songs of birds were beginning 
te die away into the silence 
that reigns in the tropical 
woodlands during the long, 
hot day. 

Standing, leaning upon the 
rail.of the verandah, and look- 
ing out upon the sunlit, 
dew-washed world, Bainbridge 
found it easy to deride the 
superstitious fears which had 
preyed upon him all night, and 
his own unaccountable access 
of pusillanimity. Broad day- 
light, when it comes after a 
stressful period of darkness, 
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clarifies the mental outlook no 
less surely than it resolves the 
threatening shadows before the 
physical sight, and endows 
familiar objects with their 
normal qualities of form and 
colour. Folk who are given to 
metaphysical speculations may 
at times be tempted to ask 
themselves which is the nearer 
approximation to reality—the 
haunting night-thoughts, which 
distort for us our world, and 
yet are so inexorable in their 
logic, so compellingly convine- 
ing, while darkness reigns, or 
the joy that cometh in the 
morning to renew our courage 
and restore our sanity ;—but 
the average young English 
civil servant worries himself 
but little about such vain im- 
aginings. Frank Bainbridge, 
therefore, merely told himself 
that he had been several kinds 
of an ass over-night, and re- 
solved forthwith to put off the 
things of a child—the child 
who is afraid in the dark. 

Accordingly, whistling an 
air from a musical comedy, 
which he had much frequented 
when last in England, he 
strolled along the verandah 
and entered the spare room. 
On the threshold he came te 
a halt, and simultaneously he 
ceased to whistle. Somebody 
had rigged poor Ambherst’s 
camp-bed, green mosquito net 
and all, though the latter was 
now looped up, and by the side 
of it stood a chair upon which 
had been placed a replica of 
the chota hazari which Frank 
had just consumed at his own 
bedside. 

In response to Bainbridge’s 
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angry call, Adu came running 
from the servants’ quarters. 

“Look here! What’s the 
meaning of this?” his Master 
shouted at him, pointing to the 
tea-things. 

“Dat for dat otter Master,” 
Adu replied sulkily. “Him 
call me bring breakfast six 
o’elock.” 

“And was he here when 
you came?” asked Bainbridge 
derisively. 

“Yes. Him lib for here. 
Him lie for bed,” Adu replied, 
with all the doggedness of 
the West African, who is not 
lightly to be made to retract 
an assertion. 

“Then, where has he gone? 
He’s not here now.” 

“No. He no lib now. I 
think him go for bush.” 

“What was he like?” in- 
quired Bainbridge. 

‘He like white man,” said 
Adu. This was not enlight- 
ening. 

‘Was he old or young, dark 
or fair, eh?” 

“Him not too old. Him 
all same like white man.” 

Bainbridge began to realise 

that his powers of description 
were not Adu’s strong point, 
and that he was only wasting 
his time. 
. “Call the cook one time,” 
he said; and passed out on to 
the verandah, where he sat 
down at his writing-table. 

Presently the cook appeared. 

Bainbridge asked him a few 
questions about supplies and 
domestic economies of one kind 
and another, with a view to 
putting him off his guard, and 
then inquired suddenly— 
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“You hear me call for tea 
this morning ?” 

“Yes, sar.” 

“Did you hear any one call 
for tea before that?” 

“Yes, sar,” was the no less 
prompt and no less calm reply. 

“Who called?” 

“Dat otter Master,” stolidly 
answered the cook. 

Bainbridge experienced once 
more the chill, uncanny thrill 
which had smitten him the 
night before. Again he sought 
refuge in wrath. 

“You idiot!” he 
“What do you mean? 
other Master?” 

“Me no know him name. 
Dat Master what lib for 
bungalow last night.” 

“Did you see him?” asked 
Bainbridge, and found him- 


cried, 
What 


self trembling for the 
answer. 
“No. Me lib for kitchen. 


Me no see him, but me hear 
him call ‘Boy! Boy!’” re- 
plied the cook. 

Kofi, the police orderly, when 
sent for, gave similar evidence. 
He, too, had heard the intruder 
call, both the night before and 
early that morning. He had 
also, he averred, seen a white 
man, dressed in the usual 
bush-kit affected by English- 
men in West Africa, walking 
down the hill, in the direction 
of the native town, an hour 
or two earlier. The white 
man was a stranger to 
him. 

With all this testimony 
before him, Bainbridge found 
it tmpossible to cling to the 
theory that his people were 
all the victims of illusion. 
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There must, he thought, be 
some white man or other 
lurking about in the neigh- 
bourhood; but if this were 
so, the conduct of the Un- 
known was incredible and 
extraordinary. In the African 
bush all white men are 
brothers, and as such frater- 
nise when they chance to 
meet, For one European to 
hide himself from another, 
while taking the liberty of 
making use of his bungalow 
and ordering his servants 
about, was an unthinkable 
proceeding. Also, how could 
any white man have come on 
to the verandah, and have 
stood looking over his, Bain- 
bridge’s, shoulder while he 
wrote, without being seen by 
him? And at the thought, 
in spite of the broad day- 
light, Frank found himself 
shuddering. 


Bainbridge had sent word 
the night before that he 
would visit the Omanhene at 
nine o’clock that morning; 
but when he walked down to 
the town at the appointed 
hour, accompanied by his 
orderly, he was annoyed to 
find that no preparations for 
his reception had been made. 
The expected group, sitting 
and squatting and standing 
under the big palaver-tree in 
the centre of the village, was 
conspicuous by its absence; 
and even his interpreter was 
not awaiting him. 

He inquired for the Chief's 
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house, walked up to it, and 
bade one of the crowd of 
loafers loitering near to tell 
the Omanhene that the D.C.!. 
was there, and wished to see 
him “one time.” A minute 
or two later his interpreter 
joined him, breathless with 
running, scrambling 
coat as he came. 

“What’s the meaning of 
this?” asked Bainbridge, who 
was now thoroughly angry at 
the indignities which were 
being put upon him. “Didn’t 
you warn the Chief that I was 
coming?” 

“Yes, sar. I did, 
panted the interpreter. 

‘Well, why isn’t he ready? 
And why weren’t you 
ready ?” 

“JT thought, sar, that you 
had decided to postpone the 
meeting,” replied the inter- 
preter in his very best 
English, 

‘‘What the devil did you 
think that for? Well, get 
hold of the Omanhene at 
once, now you are here.” 

A long string of men and 
children were now threading 
their way into the Chief's 
compound, and were stream- 
ing out of it again, bearing 
on their heads, with much 
clamour, a couple of Huropean 
chairs and a number of the 
low, quaintly-shaped stools 
upon which, on the Gold 
Coast, persons of consideration 
are accustomed to sit. From 
up and down the street sub- 
chiefs and elders, followed by 


into a 


sar,” 





1 D.C. = District Commissioner. 


The abbreviation is in almost universal use 


among Europeans and natives alike on the Gold Coast. 
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their stool - bearers, were rap- 
idly assembling; and in a few 
minutes a semicircular group 
had formed itself beneath the 
spreading branches of the 
palaver - tree, while all the 
male inhabitants of the place 
were gathering te act as 
audience, 

West Africa is the home 
of democracy. The chiefs are 
elected by the popular voice 
from certain approved fami- 
lies, the descent being through 
the female line, and they 
are liable to “destoolment ” 
—which means deposition—if 
they thereafter fail to eome 
up to public expectation. 
Business discussions, moreover, 
have to be held in the presence 
and in the hearing of the 
people, so that all may see 
whether the chief comports 
himself with credit, and may 
have an opportunity of making 
sure that he states the popular 
case in a satisfactory manner, 
and does not give away the 
interests of the tribe. <A 
modern chief on the Gold 
Coast, therefore, is eternally 
pulled in two directions—by 
the Government, which tries 
to make him force his people 
to clean their cocoa gardens, 
for instance, and by his fellow- 
tribesmen, who regard the 
course of Adam as a hateful 
and unendurable burden. As 
& consequence, a chief, beset 
by the fear of destoolment on 
the one side, and by the in- 
sistency of the District Com- 
missioner on the other, not 
infrequently has what is popu- 
larly called “an uncommonly 
thin time of it”; and there 
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may be something in the 
theory, current on the Coast, 
that a bad District Commis- 
sioner, when he dies, is born 
again as a Gold Coast Oman- 
hene as a punishment for his 
iniquities, 

Last of all the Chief himself 
appeared, surrounded by a rag- 
tag-and-bobtail of court criers, 
with their fiat, gold - filleted 
cow-hide wigs, drum-bearers, 
with the human skulls on their 
instruments decently draped in 
white cotton cloth, and the 
usual crowd of emblem-carriers 
clustering around their mon- 
arch beneath the huge parti- 
coloured umbrella. A_ stool 
thickly covered with gold 
plates was borne by one of 
the attendants, and upon this 
the Omanhene presently took 
his seat after shaking hands 
with Bainbridge. In front of 
him the two European chairs 
had been placed. Upon one 
of these Frank seated himself. 
The other remained vacant. 

‘‘ Ask the Omanhene why he 
was not ready to receive me?” 
he said to the interpreter. 

A colloquy in the vernacular 
ensued between the Chief and 
the interpreter. 

“He says,” said the latter, 
turning to Bainbridge, “ that 
the D.C. came here this morn- 
ing, and so he did not think 
that you would come, sar.” 

“What does he mean?” 
asked Frank. “What D.C.?” 

“Mr Ambhurst, sar. The 
D.C., sar,” was the startling 
reply. 

“But you know perfectly 
well that Mr Amherst is dead,” 
cried Frank. “They buried 
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him there by the bungalow 
more than a fortnight ago.” 

“Him not too much dead, 
sar,” said the interpreter, re- 
lapsing into mere primitive 
English. ‘He come and he go 
all the time. He here just 
now, sar, when you sat down. 
He here this morning talking 
to the Omanhene.” 

He turned to the Chief for 
confirmation of this statement, 
and the courtiers spoke in 4 
chorus of assent. 

“Tt’s nonsense,” exclaimed 
Frank, struggling to reassure 
himself. ‘‘There wasn’t any 
one. Here, take this chair 
away for God’s sake!” And 
the offending article of furni- 
ture was promptly removed. 

The rest of the interview is 
not worth reporting. Bain- 
bridge tried valiantly to nail 
his thoughts to the trivial 
matters of business that called 
for discussion, but at every 
turn Amherst’s personality ob- 
truded itself. He had ordered 
this, he had arranged that, he 
had given instructions with 
regard to the other. When? 
Sometimes it was that morn- 
ing, sometimes a day or two 
earlier: his death and burial 
seemed to have caused no 
break in the continuity of his 
administration, and his word 
evidently had for the natives 
a force that was Medic, and 
against it Bainbridge found 
himself powerless to prevail. 

He returned to his bungalow, 
after a perfunctory inspection 
of the native town, a very 
badly shaken man. As he en- 
tered the verandah, he caught 
sight of a book lying open and 
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face downward upen a small 
table. He could not remember 
to have noticed it before, but, 
on the other hand, he could not 
swear that it had not been 
lying there ever since his ar- 
rival on the previous night. 
He took it up, and his eye fell 
upon a marked passage :— 


“Thus wasI ... 

Cut off even in the blossom of my sin, 

Unhousel’d, disappointed, unaneled ; 

No reckoning made, but sent to my 
aceount 

With all my imperfections on my head. 

Ohorrible! O horrible! most horrible !” 


Surely a curious passage for 
any man to have marked ; but 
the sweat broke out on Frank 
Bainbridge’s forehead as he 
read it. To him it was the cry 
of a soul in torment,—an expla- 
nation of the inexplicable. It 
was as though Walter Amherst, 
whom he had never seen, was 
speaking to him with a voice 
from beyond the grave. 


I am not going to attempt 
to dwell further upon Frank 
Bainbridge’s experiences as 
D.C. of the Aumakru district. 
As things had begun, so they 
went on. The place was 
haunted by the wraith of a 
white man, plainly visible to 
the natives, consistently in- 
visible to him,—a ghost at 
whose inaudible call men came 
running, for whose transport 
hammock-men paraded, for 
whom cooks prepared food 
which was never consumed, 
at whose unrecorded bidding 
chiefs and headmen did unex- 
pected acts, and turned out 
their people for communal 
labour. 
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It must be remembered that 
we have only Frank Bain- 
bridge’s word for all this; that 
he never saw or heard any- 
thing in the least uncanny; 
and that he was only made 
aware of the hovering, ubiqui- 
tous Presence by the behaviour 
of the natives of all sorts and 
conditions, who seemed to ac- 
cept the revenant as a perfectly 
normal phenomenon, and re- 
garded it as an authority com- 
manding obedience and respect, 
but apparently inspiring no ex- 
cessive fear. 

Also, it is on record that 
young Bainbridge, whose nerves 
had always been quite sound 
up to that time, was invalided 
home, suffering, the doctors 
said, from “acute mneuras- 
thenia,” at the end of a fort- 
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night spent at Aumakru, and 
shortly afterwards elected to 
retire from the Service, 

On the other hand, it should 
not be lost sight of that some 
West African fetishes are very 
powerful entities, and that 
their priests are people of re- 
source, Moreover, one recalls 
a fragment of a certain ecate- 
chism, not unknown on the 
Coast, which runs— 

Q. What for did God make 
white man? 

A, To make trouble for black 
man. 

Q. What for did God make 
black man? 

A. To hombug white man. 

Personally, I advance no 
theery. Thirty odd years in 
the tropics have taught me a 
modicum of caution. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE ANSE AU FOULON.’ 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL R. MAHON, C.B., C.S.1. 


IT is usual to regard the 
action fought before Quebec 
on the morning of the 13th 
September 1759 as one of the 
decisive battles of the British 
arms. The numbers engaged 
were small—the affair would 
hardly be called more than a 
skirmish in our days—but the 
fate of a Dominion was in the 
balance, and, we are accus- 
tomed to think, was decided 
on that September day. One 
critic at least has viewed the 


matter in a more. correct 
perspective. The Hon. John 
Fortescue, in his wonderful 


narrative, ‘A History of the 
British Army,’ tells us that 
General Wolfe was slow to 
perceive the real weakness of 
the enemy’s position. ‘The 
consequence was that the work 
was but half done, and... 
only narrowly escaped un- 
doing.”? That this is the true 
estimate of the result there 
is not a doubt. 

The question we have to 
consider is what induced 
General Wolfe to hazard this 
“desperate cast,” as Fortescue 
terms it, on the Heights of 
Abraham; to choose one of 
the most difficult landing- 
places within easy reach of 
overwhelming enemy forces, 
& place already garrisoned by 


a detachment sufficient, had it 
acted vigorously, to delay the 
landing until the main body 
should arrive; to expose a 
small body of troops where 
it could be attacked on both 
flanks, and, by all the rules 
of war, annihilated before it 
could entrench or be supplied 
with munitions to carry out 
a defence; finally, even if 
success should result, to be 
morally certain that the French 
army could not be prevented 
from retiring on their base in 
the upper colony at Montreal, 
and there reorganising for 
another campaign, as actually 
happened ? 

The answer to this question 
involves discreditable evidence — 
against certain individuals, 
but let me say at the outset 
that there is certainly none 
against Wolfe. He was not 
a strategist, but he was a 
gallant fighting General, and 
his one object, which he fre- 
quently asserted, was to “get 
at” the enemy. He was like 
the average chess-player who 
seizes the occasion of a bril- 
liant but inconclusive “ check ” 
and neglects the unostentatious 
move which, followed up, would 
end in “ mate,” 

To make the matter clear 
some preliminary remarks are 





1 The small bay situated about 14 mile above Quebec, and now known as 
Wolfe’s Cove, where General Wolfe landed to attack the French army before 


Quebec. 


2 Fortescue, Hist., vol. ii. pp. 387, 388. 
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necessary. First, as to the 
condition of the French Colony 
when, in June 1759, Wolfe and 
his army sailed up the St 
Lawrence. The affairs of the 
Colony were a faithful reflex 
of the affairs of the Mother 
Country; there The Pompa- 
dour reigned supreme, and 
was in the zenith of her 
career of reckless extrava- 
gance, engaged in squandering 
the 36 millions of livres which 
it is recorded formed the gages 
@amour of a foolish King. 
The Court of Louis XV. was 
honeycombed with intrigue. 
None prospered without the 
goodwill of the King’s mis- 
tress. Peoulation and corrup- 
tion permeated every depart- 
ment of the State. The King 
acted up to his maxim, Aprés 
moi le déluge. The Govern- 
ment of the Colonies was the 
duty of the Department of 
Marine affairs, and of this 
the Abbé Bernis has recorded 
his views: it was “a chaos of 
abuses; there was no system 
of accounting; there was no 
order; the principles of ad- 
ministration were erroneous, 
and honesty was almost un- 
known.”! In Canada, as was 
to be expected, the servants 
copied the example set by 
their master. The head of 
the administration was the 
Marquis de Vaudreuil. When, 
after the loss of the Colony, 
the great trial took place in 
Paris of those suspected of 
guilt in the “Frauds com- 


mitted in Canada,” Vaudreuil 
stood acquitted, and we may 
leave it at that; but it is cer- 
tain that if he did not connive 
at the frauds, his weak duplicity 
formed no check on the frauds 
of his subordinates. Of these 
the principal was the Intendant 
Frangois Bigot, and he was a 
man of abominable character, 
As far back as 1745 Bigot had 
begun to acquire an unenviable 
notoriety. He was shrewdly 
suspected of having profited by 
the surrender of Louisburg in 
that year, when Pepperel and 
his New Englanders, to the 
surprise of all the world, cap- 
tured the fortress. Montcalm 
recorded the modus operandi in 
his Journal, and adds: “ Ainsi 
fit M. Biigot) en 1745... M. 
Prevost? élave de M. Bigot 
marche a grands pas sur les 
traces de son maitre.” On his 
return to France he obtained 
the favour of The Pompadour ; 
through her influence the pro- 
ceedings against him on ac- 
count of Louisburg were 
quashed, and he was appointed 
Intendant of New France, In 
this post he ruled the finances 
and the civil administration of 
Canada for ten years, and of 
these ten years Montcalm re- 
cords: ‘‘ Depuis dix ans, le pays 
a ehangé de face. Avant ce 
temps on y étoit heureux, par- 
ceque avec peu on avait toutes 
les choses néecessaires 4 la vie 
en abondance, ... Verrés*ar- 
rive; en construisant |’édifice 
d’une fortune immense, il as- 








1 Bernis to Choiseul, quoted by Perkins, ‘ France under Louis XV.’ 
2 Intendant at Louisburg when captured by Amherst in 1758. 


8 Bigot is designated by the name of the Roman Governor of Sicily notorious 


for his extortions. 
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socie & ses rapines quelques 
gens nécessaires & ses vices ou 
& ses plaisirs. ,. .” 

There is no necessity to paint 
Bigot further, but he had 
brought to his assistance a 
man whose power for evil was 
even more pronounced than 
his own, inasmuch as. he ap- 
pears to have been a more 
adept scoundrel; this was 
Joseph Cadet, originally a 
butcher’s apprentice, now, at 
the instance of Bigot, created 
Munitionaire-Général. With 
these two as directing geniuses, 
the class of the rank and file 
can be imagined. There were 
a number of them, all tarred 
with the same brush ; the only 
two that need mention are 
Péan and De Vergor. Madame 
Péan was quite openly Bigot’s 
mistress, De Vergor was his 
friend and had been his accom- 
plice in more than one shady 
transaction. He was a Captain 
in the Colony troops of New 
France. We shall hear of him 
again. 

In the hands of these preci- 
ous rascals the finances of the 
Colony were in chaos. The 
custom was that the Intend- 
ant paid for the requirements 
of the administration by bills 
of exchange which were pre- 
sented annually to the Treasury 
at home, These had increased 
in the ten years of Bigot’s 
control from 2 millions to 30 
millions of livres. The King 
cared nothing for the welfare 
of the Colony, but he cared 
much for any curtailment of 
his spending powers. The 
crash came when, in 1759, the 
French Government ordered 
the cessation of acceptance of 
VOL, CCL—NO. MCCXVII. 
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the bills beyond a sum which 
represented only a tithe of the 
whole, The King went further, 
and an official was sent to 
examine the accounts of, the 
Intendant. The Minister of 
Marine, no longer a supporter, 
was evidently playing for his 
own safety, and prepared to 
sacrifice his representative. 
Bigot acknowledged a profit 
of 600,000 livres in the year 
1759, and the Minister wrote: 
“Regarding the reasons that 
you give in justification of the 
increase of your fortune... 
they appear to me as singular 
as the assurance with which 
you regard them as legitimate, 
especially on the part of an 
Intendant....” It was evi- 
dent that the game was up. 
To bury the evidences against 
them in the ruins of the whole 
Colony henceforth became an 
easily understood policy on the 
part of Bigot and his hench- 
man Cadet. . 
The military affairs of the 
Colony were in the hands of 
the Marquis de Montcalm, and 
he was a man of honour, al- 
most alone in this respect in 
this maelstrom of dishonour. 
In his Journal, which is an 
interesting human document, 
is an entry: “Shall I be able 
to preserve my innocenee, as I 
have done up to the present, 
in the midst of this corrup- 
tion.” Vaudreuil hated him 
with a bitterness that almost 
amounted to insanity. I be- 
lieve Vaudreuil had a genuine 
love for Canada, but it appears 
probable that he would go to 
any length to cast a slur on 
his rival, and this is a factor 
to be remembered. ; 
A 
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This brief sketch of the 
situation must suffice, Much 
more might be written; but 
enough has been said to show 
the discord that prevailed in 
the French camp, and the 
suspicions that may naturally 
arise in connection with the 
events which followed. 

On the English side the 
affairs of the campaign had 
not progressed satisfactorily. 
Fixity of purpose was, un- 
fortunately, not a strong trait 
in Wolfe’s character; his 
schemes for the attack oscil- 
lated to an extent which 
irritated his subordinates. His 
state of health was wretched, 
and the friction with his Staff 
reacted on his nerves and in- 
ereased his physical disability. 
He had been severely defeated 
in a frontal attack, which he 
insisted on making against all 
advice, on the 3l1st July. 
August had closed without any 
progress, and the Admiral was 
throwing out warnings that 
the time for Fleet operations 
was drawing to an_ end. 
Wolfe gave evidence of de- 
spair in his despatch to Pitt 
of the 2nd September, It was 
at this crisis that one of the 
brigadiers! returned from a 
reconnaissance up the river, 
which had extended for some 
thirty - five miles above the 
town, and during which he 
had examined very carefully 
the possibilities of conveying 
the army by water and land- 
ing at a point some distance 
above Quebec. In consequence 
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of his representations, Wolfe 
directed his three subordinate 
generals to confer together 
and to tender their advice as 
to the best method of con- 
tinuing the operations. The 
result of this conference was 
embodied in a document, dated 
29th August, which contained 
a@ recommendation to abandon 
the idea of attacking the 
enemy below the town, and to 
transfer the force to a dis- 
tance above the town, where 
“we are (shall be) between 
him (the French Commander) 
and his provisions, and be- 
tween him and the army op- 
posing General Amherst.” ? 
The town of Quebec stands 
at one end of an elevated 
tableland which falls abruptly 
to the St Lawrence on one 
side, and rather less abruptly 
on the rest of its perimeter, 
to the smaller rivers, St 
Charles and Cap Rouge. The 
former river joins the St 
Lawrence just below’ the 
town; the latter takes its 
name from the headland which 
forms the up-river end of the 
Quebec plateau. Roughly, the 
plateau is shoulder-of-mutton 
shape, the town being on the 
narrow or down-river end. 
The length from the town, at 
one extremity, to Cap Rouge 
on the other, is about 74 miles, 
the greatest width about 2} 
miles. Beyond the plateau on 
the landward side is the broad 
valley of the St Charles river, 
merging into the low-lying 
levels about the Cap Rouge 





1 The Hon. James Murray. 


2 Amherst was then advancing through the upper country towards Montreal. 
He did not, however, make much progress until the following year. 
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river,—the landscape beyond 


these rivers rises gradually to 
the higher hills, and at the 
time of which I am writing 
there were large areas of 
cultivated lands and several 
villages of considerable dimen- 
sions scattered both in the 
valley and the uplands. 

At Cap Rouge a deep wide 
gorge admitted the river of 
that name to the St Lawrence, 
and beyond this gorge the 
abrupt coast-line resumed its 
features at St Augustin, 
gradually becoming less pro- 
neunced in character, until a 
mile or two short of the 
headland called Pointe aux 
Trembles the foreshore became 
comparatively low and easy of 
access. Needless to say at 
this period, in a Colony which 
was still sparsely populated, 
the means of communication 
by road were neither good 
nor numerous. The Colonists, 
in fact, relied largely on water 
carriage on the great river. 
Nevertheless, the plateau itself 
was fairly well provided for, 
and there were several roads, 
more or less good, connecting 
the villages and oultivated 
lands of the St Charles valley 
with the town of Quebec. 
Now, it is a point of import- 
ance to remember that, ascend- 
ing the river towards Pointe 
aux Trembles, the area of 
opened country gradually con- 
tracted and the roads which 
passed through it tended 
to merge, until, near the 
Pointe, there was but one 
highway, which was the great 
and only artery connect- 
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ing the Lower Colony with 
the upper districts, and finally 
leading to Montreal. This 
road ran along the river bank, 
and the country beyond it was 
densely wooded, marshy in 
places, and broken by numerous 
streams. 

I am sorry to have to enter 
into these details, but they 
are necessary to explain the 
strategic importance of the 
advice tendered to Wolfe. 
This advice was, in effect,— 
“lay your army across the 
enemy communications at a 
point he must cross to obtain 
access to his provisions and 
stores, which are all in the 
Upper Colony, and relinquish 
the idea of attacking near 
Quebee, the result of which, 
even if successful, will force 
him to retire on his base.” 
To this might be added that 
Wolfe’s army was much too 
small to contain the enemy in 
the open areas, and there could 
be nothing to prevent a retire- 
ment around the flank of a 
British force facing Quebec on 
the plateau. I do not allege 
that this advice had been in 
the minds of Wolfe’s subordin- 
ates from the beginning. I 
think, rather, that it ocourred 
neither to Wolfe nor his sub- 
ordinates until after the recon- 
naissanee already referred to. 
It was, however, obviously 
sound, Wolfe at once “acqui- 
esced,” and took steps to put 
the project into execution. He 
wrote to Pitt and told him so.' 

By September 6 the pre- 
liminary arrangements had 
been effected, and the army 





1 Despatch of the 2nd September 1759. 
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was on shipboard above Que- 
bec, anchored off Cap Rouge. 
The French had observed the 
movement carefully and accur- 


ately, and the reports of their ( 


intelligence officer, one De 
Remigny, fully detailed what 
was going on. The enemy 
force available to defend the 
posts above Quebec had been 
augmented, and De Bougain- 
ville, who commanded, had 
some 2400 men under him, his 
headquarters being Cap Rouge. 
The number of men that Wolfe 
had been able to assemble on 
the ships did net exceed 3700 
men, 

On the 7th, Wolfe issued his 
orders for the attack. He con- 
cluded: ‘‘When the coast has 
been examined and the best 
landing-places pitched upon, 
the troops will be ordered to 
disembark, perhaps this night’s 
tide... .” At 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon the General, accom- 
panied by his principal officers, 
ascended the river in the sloop 
Hunter, and went as far as 
Pointe aux Trembles. We 
have no record of the consulta- 
tions that occurred during this 
reconnaissance, but the tide 
would not have favoured the 
movement of troops before 
4 AM, on the 8th—possibly 
this is the tide referred to 
by Wolfe; at all events, no 
further orders for the attack 
were issued, and for some 
reason it was delayed. 

On the 8th September Wolfe 
issued fresh orders; these were 
more precise and detailed, A 
battalion and the Light In- 
fantry were ordered to pro- 
ceed at night and come to an- 
chor off Pointe aux Trembles; 
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five other battalions were to 
embark on the boats ready to 
proceed up river “with the 
first of the morning tide” 
that is about 5.15 A.M. on 
the 9th). The mode of landing 
and the place of landing were 
indicated. The place was the 
one already referred to where 
the foreshore was low, and 
where the Colony roads 
merged into the main high- 
way. During the day the 
weather changed and set in 
for rain, and the orders were 
cancelled, though the advanced 
party did in fact proceed to 
Pointe aux Trembles. 

On the 9th September the 
whole project was definitely 
abandoned: “As the weather 
is so bad that no military 
operations can take place, and 
as the men are so excessively 
crowded in the transports 
. . . it is ordered that the 
undermentioned troops be 
landed at the Mill upon the 
South shore... .” 

It has been the fashion of 
writers on this Campaign, or 
of Wolfe’s “Life,” to assert 
that he never had any inten- 
tion of carrying out the advice 
of his Council of War, and 
that his acquiescence was 
merely a blind te cover his 
real intentions. I do not 
think the evidence supports 
any such conclusion ; rather, I 
think, it points with certainty 
to a definite purpose to carry 
out the advice given, but I 
agree that he was not whole- | 
hearted in the affair. Had he 
been so the rain on the 9th 
would not have deterred him, 
for bad weather was rather in 
his favour than the reverse, a8 
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impeding the land movements 
of the enemy; nor was the 


reconnaissance of the 7th 
really necessary, for the 
ground had already been 


well observed. I suspect that 
Wolfe had already some in- 
formation before him whieh 
led up to the events now to be 
described, and this information, 
whatever it was, induced him 
to adopt an attitude of hesi- 
tation. 

On the morning of the 
9th September, Major Barré, 
“Deputy Adjutant” of the 
force, arrived at Wolfe’s head- 
quarters on board the Suther- 
land. He had evidently trav- 
elled in haste from the old 
headquarters opposite Quebec, 
and it is a little remarkable 
that he should have been 
absent from Wolfe’s side dur- 
ing the events of the preceding 
days. It may be merely a 
coincidence, but his arrival 
synchronised with the orders 
to land and refresh the troops, 
which marked the abandon- 
ment of the attack at Pointe 
aux Trembles. On the same 
date a deserter arrived from 
the French lines below Quebec, 
and was received on board one 
of H.M. ships stationed off the 
Beauport shore, where, it must 
be remembered, were the French 
headquarters. He was trans- 
ferred to the Stirling Castle 
the same afternoon, At 4 A.M. 
on the following morning (10th) 
signals were made to the Sea- 
horse—which was stationed to 
guard the land end of the 
communications with the up- 
river force—to send a boat 
ashore for letters for the 
General. A “packet” was 
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brought off and delivered to 
Wolfe. Now, it is clear that 
this packet was of an urgent 
nature to merit being de- 
spatched in the night through 
dangerous country necessitat- 
ing an escort. This packet, 
allowing for the distance to 
be traversed, the state of the 
tide, and other things, would 
probably have reached Wolfe’s 
hands at about 8 o’clock in the 
morning. General Townshend, 
one of Wolfe’s Brigadiers, made 
the following entry in his diary 
on this date (10th): “By seme - 
intelligence the General has 
had, he has changed his mind 
as to the place he intended 
to land; heard we had some 
deserters from the enemy’s 
camp at Beauport.” This is a 
very significant circumstance, 
and it seems impossible to 
dissociate the deserter, the 
urgent packet, and the de- 
cision of the General. 

Within a short time after 
receipt of the “packet” (three 
or four hours at most) a resolu- 
tion was taken, or at all events 
announeed, which abruptly 
changed the whole character of 
the campaign. The General 
proceeded with the principal 
officers of his Staff by barge 
to Goreham’s Post, off which 
the Seahorse was at anchor, 
and there announced, evidently 
to the great astonishment of 
his subordinates, that he in- 
tended to attack Quebec by 
landing at the Anse au Foulon. 
This spot lay across the river 
and at some distance below the 
point on which the observers 
were standing, not less than 
2900 yards away; consequently 
no very clear idea of the place 
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could be gathered. A small 
encampment was, however, 


visible, and some other details. 
It was obviously defended ; 
equally obviously it was a 
difficult place at which to land, 
with high, precipitous banks 
rising from the shore of the 
little bay, into which a small 
stream ran through a narrow 
glen. It is rather remarkable 
that this place appears now 
for the first time in the rec- 
ords of the campaign. Wolfe 
pointed it out to his com- 
panions evidently without 
much knowledge of it, for 
he stated that it was distant 
about 2 to 2} miles abeve 
Quebec, whereas in fact it was 
not more than 1} mile. It 
was clearly unknown to his 
Staff. It almost seems that 
Wolfe himself had only recently 
heard of it. Besides, there 
was another place, the Anse 
St Michel, some three-quarters 
of a mile higher up the river 
than the Foulon, and immedi- 
ately opposite Goreham’s Post, 
which the observers on the 
10th of September could much 
more easily have examined, 
and this had often been in 
Wolfe’s mind as a place for 
landing. What was _ the 
reason of his casting off this 
old love and suddenly pitch- 
ing on a new and apparently 
hitherto unconsidered one? 
At this point we must leave 
the English camp for a moment 
and examine certain happen- 
ings on the French side. It 
appears that up to at least the 
6th of September the Officer 
in command at the Anse au 
Foulon was a certain M. de St 
Martin, and he has been de- 
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scribed as a brave and experi- 
enced officer—probably, too, he 
was honest and loyal. On that 
date he was posted to another 
command, and his post was 
placed in charge of De Vergor ! 
I have already alluded te this 
person as a creature of Bigot’s, 
and it is only neeessary to add 
that he had been tried by court- 
martial a year or so previously 
for very suspicious circum- 
stances in connection with the 
surrender of the Fort of Beau- 
séjour to the English. Foligné, 
who wrote a diary of the 
events of the siege from the 
French point of view, re- 
corded, under date 13th Sep- 
tember, that the English 
attacked at the Anse au Foulon, 
and adds: “ Poste ot M. Vergor 
étoit placé depuis trois ou 
quatre jours”; this would 
make the date of this curieus 
change of Commanders the 
9th or 10th of September. 
The author of the last part of 
Montcalm’s Journal noted the 
occurrence in these words : “ M. 
de Vergor & qui on avoit mal a 
propes confié celui (la poste) 
de |’Anse au Foulon.” An- 
other French writer says: “On 
ne pouvoit mieux seconder les 
intentions du Général Anglois.” 
Thus, apart from the opinions 
expressed of the man himself, 
it seems clear that this person 
of very doubtful reputation 
was placed in charge of the 
point selected by Wolfe for at- 
tack, some time between the 
6th and 10th of September ; in 
other words, at the precise 
time when the idea ef attack- 
ing there was developing! 
Another strange thing hap- 
pened on the French side whieh 
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seems to form a link in the 
chain. The French battalion 
of Guienne had for a long time 
been retained in reserve at the 
bridgehead over the St Charles 
river near Quebec. On the 5th 
September, Montcalm, acting in 
his capacity as Commander of 
the French regular troops, or- 
dered the battalion to take post 
as a reserve on the highroad 
immediately behind the Anse 
St Michel—that is, within a 
few minutes’ march of Anse 
au Foulon. This arrangement 
evidently did not meet with 
Vaudreuil’s approval, for he 
countermanded the order, and 
the battalion returned to its 
camp. Another entry, which 
may perhaps refer to the same 
incident, or possibly to a 
second attempt on the part 
of Montcalm to reinforce this 
point, is recorded in the journal 
of the Abbé Recher: “ Ordre 
donné par M. de Montcalm et 
en suite revoquée par M. de 
Vaudreuil, disant ‘nous verrons 
eela demain,’ au bataillon de 
Guienne d’aller camper au 
Foulon.” Perhaps the most 
damning evidence on the point 
is given by Vaudreuil himself: 
“Je comptais beaucoup sur le 
bataillon de Guyenne, je le 
croyais toujours sur le hauteur 
de Québec; mais M. de Mont- 
calm l’avoit rappelé le méme 
jour & Ventrée de la nuit 
sans men prevenir!” I call 
this evidence damning, because 
Vaudreuil was certainly not 
telling the truth. Qui s’ex- 
cuse, saccuse! In the event 
the battalion was not available 
at the critical moment; had it 
been, Wolfe could never have 
effected a footing on the 
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heights at the Anse au Foulon. 
The removal of the battalion 
seems to have been intentional 
and very suspicious. 

Now let us return to Wolfe. 
We left him suddenly resolved 
on the 10th to attack at the 
Anse au Foulon. On the face 
of it, there seems no very good 
reason why the attack should 
not have taken place that 
night, or at all events the 
next night (the 11th). It was 
obviously desirable to get the 
matter started, lest the news 
should leak out to the other 
side; yet Wolfe from the first 
fixed the day of the attack 
as the 12th, or rather the 
morning of the 13th, and this 
leads to another phase of the 
business. It had frequently 
been the custom of the French 
to bring convoys of provisions 
by water from their depdts in 
the upper river to Quebec. 
They were short of land trans- 
port, and that method was 
slow. It had become more 
and more difficult to carry 
out the carriage by water, 
as the English assumed a 
greater mastery of the river 
by passing their war vessels 
above the town. Such a 
convoy had been organised 
by Cadet, the Maunitionaire- 
Général, on the 10th of August, 
and a long series of orders 
and arrangements regarding 
it are on record. Escorts were 
to follow it on land, patrol 
boats were used on the river; 
some trouble had occurred 
owing to its being mistaken 
for the enemy during some 
part of the journey, and it 
was ordered that in future 
passwords should be used, by 
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which those on shore should 
recognise the convoy boats. 
This particular convoy in the 
end arrived safely at its des- 
tination at the latter end of 
August. The whole affair was 
evidently a big undertaking, 
and managed with great care 
and caution, for provisions 
were very precious and sorely 
needed. 

On the 12th of September— 
that is the very date fixed by 
Wolfe for the attack—Cadet 
sent a letter to De Bougain- 
ville: “J’ai regu la lettre que 
vous m’avés fait l’honneur de 
m’écrire ce jour... je vous 
prie, Monsieur, de vouloir bien 
passer les batteaux cette nuit 
sil y a de la possibilité, sans 
quoi je serai obligé de faire 
passer demain des charettes 

. mais sils venoient par 
eau cela nous épargnerait 
bien de la peine.” Such a 
sudden request to send a 
convoy off “this night” seems 
strange, in view of the elab- 
orate precautions previously 
taken. Stranger still is the 
fact that, at 11 P.M. on the 
12th, two deserters came on 
board the sloop Hunter, bear- 
ing the information that a 
convey bringing provisions 
down the river was to pass 
that night. Strangest of all 
is the certainty that the 
French convoy never started ; 
yet the posts along the river 
were warned of an approach- 
ing convoy, and allowed the 
English flotilla to pass as 
such. Just think of this con- 
catenation of circumstances, 
Wolfe, for no very apparent 
reason, fixed on the 12th for 
his venture. On the same 


day Cadet arranges for a 
convoy: at the critical mo- 
ment deserters arrive to con- 
vey the information (the con- 
firmation?) that the cenvoy 
has been arranged, and pro- 
bably the passwords at the 
same time; these deserters 
came from the very place 
about to be attacked, in 
which De Vergor, with his 
unsavoury past, has been 
recently appointed to com- 
mand ! 
And then, what are we to 
think of the facts attending 
the transport of the attack- 
ing force over the seven miles 
of river which lay between the 
fleet at Cap Rouge and the ob- 
jective at the Foulon? Every 
writer on the subject regards 
the whole movement as con- 
ducted silently in the dark- 
ness, and as a complete sur- 
prise to the enemy. But such 
& conception is not tenable in 
reality. The night was moon- 
lit, the moon being within a 
day of the last quarter —a 
fact entirely neglected by the 
historians. It would not be 
possible to conceal the move- 
ment of thirty large boats 
passing down the river. Let 
us assume that the fiction 
of the convoy had been so 
thoroughly imparted to the 
watchers that they took no 
notice of the boats, but, besides 
the boats, the whole fleet (ex- 
cept the Sutherland) of war- 
ships and transports and float- 
ing batteries followed an hour 
later. This must have been both 
visible and audible on shore. 
Can we imagine that no report 
of this important movement 
was made to the Commander 
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of the French corps d’observa- 
tion? By any one who reads 
carefully the Bougainville cor- 
respondence, which is all re- 
printed in Dr Doughty’s 
splendid volumes on the Siege 
of Quebec, and contains the 
observations of that acute 
observer De Remigny, such a 
supposition must be rejected. 
Where was Bougainville—what 
became of Remigny on this 
momentous night? As re- 
gards the latter, all we know 
is that two days previously 
the mounted orderly that had 
been promised him had not 
been sent, and that his own 
horse had been stolen, and 
then he fades out of existence 
as far as we are concerned. 
Yet he must have had some- 
thing to say, if his records 
had been preserved. But De 
Bougainville was more im- 
portant. He was supposed to 
be at Cap Rouge. Montreuil 
addressed a letter to him there 
on the 11th. Cadet addressed 
the letter already mentioned 
on the 12th to the same place. 
Ihave a great respect for Dr 
Doughty’s opinions, and he 
explains De Bougainville’s 
absence by assuming that he 


followed a movement of the 


ships up the river, while the 
boats were going down. I am 
afraid so simple an explana- 
tion will not bear examination, 
for the logs of the ships show 
that no movement up the river 
took place, Bougainville him- 
self makes no reference to such 
& reason, nor does De Levis nor 
Vaudreuil, and they certainly 
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would have jumped at some 
explanation if one had been 
forthcoming. 

Between four o’clock and 
four-thirty! the sound of the 
guns fired from the Samos 
battery near the Anse au 
Foulon (that was after the 
landing of the advanced body) 
was plainly heard on the ships 
Stirling Castle, Centurion, and 
Captain; they were lying off 
Pointe Levis, five miles away, 
in the Quebec basin. Bougain- 
ville was no farther away, or 
at least should have been no 
farther away, in tke opposite 
direction—and if we imagine 
that the direction of the wind 
carried the sound away (the 
wind was south-west), still De 
Remigny’s post, not a mile 
away, must have known all 
about it. Yet De Bougainville 
says, “Je n’en fus averti qu’a 
neuf heures du matin.” In- 
credible! Five hours to con- 
vey the news between four 
and five miles! I am afraid 
the only conclusion is that De 
Bougainville was not at his 
post. By what means he was 
lured away is not known, but 
there is a letter in the cerre- 
spondence that perhaps gives 
the clue. His absence meant 
that no movement of the flying 
column, which he commanded, 
took place. Wolfe’s course of 
action after landing certainly 
indicates that he anticipated no 
interruption from De Bougain- 
ville, for he marched directly 
inland to the St Foy road, a 
mile away, and then along this 
road towards Quebec, By six 





1 Both hours are recorded, but the ships’ logs seem to have always been 
marked in half hours and never at exact times. 
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o'clock the entire force was a 
mile and a half away from 
the landing-place, which was 
weakly guarded. By every 
military calculation, Bougain- 
ville’s eolumn of 2000 men 
should have destroyed the few 
soldiers and sailors at the 
Foulon, leaving Wolfe’s little 
army completely en l’air to face 
the numerically greatly supe- 
rior forees of the French in 
his front and a strong attack 
in rear. 

It is not necessary to carry 
the matter further ; to describe 
the, apparently, organised con- 
fusion which existed in the 
French lines; the absence of 
co-operation with Montcalm ; 
the refusal to supply him with 
artillery from the fortress. 
The Journal of Montcalm, and 
the writings of the Chevalier 
Johnston, who was with him, 
are eloquent testimony of the 
opinions held by eye-witnesses, 
and they are confirmed by 
others. There is no need to 
give evidence of the continual 
presence of Bigot and Cadet in 
Vaudreuil’s councils; of the de- 
struction of Montcalm’s papers; 
of the accusations contained in 
Vaudreuil’s letters, so obviously 
made to shield himself. There 
is enough in the foregoing to 
give almost conclusive evidence 
that the reason why Wolfe 
abandoned the advice tendered 
by his councillors was that he 
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had received information that 
an attack at the Foulon would 
not be opposed. There were 
traitors in the French camp, 
and Wolfe decided to take 
advantage of the fact. In 
this not the slightest blame 
attaches to him. The intelli- 
gence service of every General 
is charged with the duty of 
finding out the weak peints 
of their opponents, and action 
against them is his duty. 

On the English side no 
written evidence of the nego- 
tiations exist. Wolfe person- 
ally destroyed his journal of 
the days of crisis preceding 
the attack. Barré in all prob- 
ability alone shared the secret, 
and Barré left no papers. 
Than he, probably no man 
could keep a secret better. 
If blame attaches to General 
Wolfe, it was that he pre- 
ferred a brilliant but incon- 
clusive “check” to the surer 
move reeommended to him, 
which humanly speaking must 
have led to “checkmate.” 
Had he carried out the advice 
given him he would himself 
have obtained the glory of 
conquering Canada, and ren- 
dered the campaign of 1760 
unnecessary, and have saved 
the horrors of the winter of 
1759-60, when the famished, 
frost-bitten garrison of Quebec 
died in hundreds, but kept the 
flag flying. 
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AN AIRMAN’S OUTINGS. 


For weeks we had talked 
guardedly of “it” and “them” 
—of the greatest day of the 
Push and the latest form of 
warfare. Details of the twin 
mysteries had been rightly 
kept secret by the red-hatted 
Olympians who really knew, 
though we of the fighting 
branches had heard sufficient 
to stimulate an appetite for 
rumour and exaggeration. Con- 
sequently we possessed our souls 
in impatience and dabbled in 
conjecture. 

Small forts moving on the 
caterpillar system of traction 
used for heavy guns were to 
crawl across No Man’s Land, 
enfilade the enemy front line 
with quick-firing and machine 
guns, and hurl bombs on such 
of the works and emplacements 
as they did not ram to pieces, 
—thus a confidential adjutant, 
who seemed to think he had 
admitted me into the inner 
cirele of knowledge tenanted 
only by himself and the G.S.O. 
people (I.,IT., and ITT., besides un- 
tabbed nondescripts). Veterans 
gave tips on war in the open 
country, or chatted airily about 
another tour of such places as 
Le Catelet, Le Cateau, Mons, 
the Maubeuge district, and 
Namur. The cautious listened 
in silence, and distilled only 
two facts from the dubious 
mixture of fancy. The first 
was that we were booked for 
a big advance one of these fine 
days; and the second that, 
after the overture of bom- 


bardment, new armoured cars, 
caterpillared and powerfully 
armed, would make their bow 
to Brother Boche. 

The balloon of swollen con- 
jecture floated over the back 
of the Front until it was de- 
stroyed by the quick-fire of 
authentic orders, whieh neces- 
sarily revealed much of the 
plan and many of the methods. 
On the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 14 all the officers of our 
aerodrome were summoned to 
an empty shed. There we 
found our own particular 
General, who said more to the 
point in five minutes than the 
rumourists had said in five 
weeks. There was to be a 
grand attack next morning. 
The immediate objectives were 
not distant, but their gain 
would be of enormous value. 
Every atom of energy must be 
concentrated on the task. It 
was hoped that the element of 
surprise would be on our side, 
helped by a new engine of war 
christened the Tank. The 
nature of this strange animal, 
male and female, was then 
explained. 

Next came an exposition of 
the part allotted to the Flying 
Corps. No German machines 
could be allowed near enough 
to the lines for any observa- 
tion. We must shoot all Hun 
machines at sight and give 
them no rest. Our bombers 
should make life a burden on 
the enemy lines of communica- 
tion. Infantry and transport 
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were to be worried, whenever 
possible, by machine-gun fire 
from above. Machines would 
be detailed for contact work 
with our infantry. 

No more bubbles ef hot air 
were blown around the mess 
table. Only the evening was 
between us and the day of 
days. The time before dinner 
was filled by the testing of 
machines and the writing of 
those cheerful, non-committal 
letters that precede big hap- 
penings at the front. Our 
flight had visitors to dinner, 
but the shadow of to-morrow 
was too insistent for the 
racket customary on a 
guest night. It was as 
if the electricity had been 
withdrawn from the atmos- 
phere and condensed for use 
when required. The dinner 
talk was curiously restrained. 
The usual shop chatter pre- 
vailed, leavened by snatches 
of bantering cynicism from 
those infants of the world who 
thought that to a beau sabreur 
one must juggle verbally with 
life, death, and Archie shells. 
Even the war babies (three 
of them died very gallantly 
before we re-assembled for 
breakfast next day) had bot- 
tled most of their exuberance. 
Understanding silences were 
sandwiched between yarns. 
A wag searched for the Pag- 


liacci record, and set the 
gramophone to churn out 
“Vesti la Giubba.” The 


guests stayed to listen politely 
to a few revue melodies, and 
then slipped away. The rest 
turned in immediately, in view 
of the jobs at early dawn. 
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“Good - night, you chaps,” 
said one of the flight-com- 
manders. ‘See you over 
Mossy-Face in the morning!” 

In the morning some of us 
saw him spin earthwards over 
Mossy-F'ace Wood, surrounded 
by Hun machines. 

Long before the dawn of 
September 15, I awoke to the 
roar of engines, followed by an 
overhead drone as a party of 
bombers circled round until 
they were ready to start. 
When this noise had died away, 
the dull boom of an intense 
bombardment was able to make 
itself heard. I rolled over and 
went to sleep again, for my 
own show was not due to start 
until three hours later. The 
Flying Corps programme on 
the great day was a marvel of 
organisation. The jobs fitted 
into one another and into the 
general tactical scheme of the 
advance as exactly as the parts 
of a flawless motor. At no 
time could enemy eraft steal 
towards the lines to spy out 
the land. Every sector was 
covered by defensive patrols 
which travelled northward and 
southward, southward and 
northward, eager to pounce on 
any black-crossed stranger. 
Offensive patrols moved and 
fought over Boche territory 
until they were relieved by 
other offensive patrols. The 
machines on artillery obser- 
vation were thus worried only 
by Archie, and the reconnais- 
sance formations were able to 
do their work with little in- 
terruption, except when they 
passed well outside the patrol 
areas, Throughout the day 
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those guerillas of the air, the 
bombing craft, went across and 
dropped eggs on anything be- 
tween general headquarters 
and a railway line. A machine 
first made known the exploit 
of the immortal Tank that 
waddled dewn High Street, 
Flers, spitting bullets and in- 
spiring sick fear. And there 
were several free-lance stunts, 
such as aeroplane attacks on 
reserve troops or on trains. 

The three squadrons at- 
tached to our aerodrome had 
to the day’s credit two long 
reconnaissances, three offen- 
sive patrols, and four bomb 
raids, Six Hun machines were 
destroyed on these shows, and 
the bombers did magnificent 
work at vital points. At 2 
A.M, they dropped eggs on the 
German Somme headquarters. 
An hour later they deranged 
the railway station of a large 
garrison town. For the re- 
maining time before sunset 
they were not so busy. They 
merely destroyed two ammu- 
nition trains, cut two railway 
lines, damaged an important 
railhead, and sprayed a bivouac 
ground, 

An orderly called me at 
4.15 a.M. for the big offensive 
patrol, The sky was a dark- 
grey curtain decorated by 
faintly twinkling stars. I 
dressed to the thunderous 
accompaniment of the guns, 
warmed myself with a cup 
of hot cocoa, donned my flying 
kit, and hurried to the aero- 
drome. We gathered around 
C., the patrol leader, who 
gave us final instructions 
about his method of at- 
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tack. I tested my gun and 
climbed into the machine. By 
now the east had _ turned 
to a light grey with pink 
smudges from the forefinger 
of sunrise. Punctually at five 
o'clock the order, ‘Start 
up!” passed down the long 
line of machines. 

“Contact, sir!” said the 
flight -commander’s mechanic, 
his hand on a propeller blade. 

“Contact,” repeated the 
pilot. Around swung the pro- 
peller, and the engine began 
a loud metallic roar, then 
softened as it was threttled 
down. The pilot waved his 
hand, the chocks were pulled 
from under the wheels, and 
the machine moved forward. 
The throttle was again opened 
full out as the bus raced into. 
the wind until fiying spéed 
had been attained, when it 
skimmed gently from the 
ground, 

The morning light increased 
every minute, and the grey of 
the sky was merging into blue. 
The faint, hovering ground- 
mist was not sufficient to 
screen our landmarks. The 
country below was a shadowy 
patchwork of coloured pieces. 
The woods, fantastic shapes of 
dark green, stood out strongly 
from the mosaic of brown and 
green fields. The pattern was 
divided and subdivided by the 
straight, poplar-bordered roads 
peculiar to France. We passed 
on to the dirty strip of wilder- 
ness which is the actual front. 
The battered villages and dis- 
orderly ruins looked like hiero- 
glyphies traced on wet sand. 
A sea of smoke rolled over the 
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ground for miles. It was a 
by-product of the most terrific 
bombardment in the history of 
trench warfare. Through it 
hundreds of gun - flashes 
twinkled like the lights of 
a Chinese garden. 

Having reached a height of 
12,000 feet, we crossed the 
trenches south of Bapaume. 
As the danger that stray 
bullets might fall on friends 
ne longer existed, pilots and 
observers fired a few rounds 
into space to make sure their 
guns were behaving properly. 
Archie began his frightfulness 
early. He concentrated on the 
leader’s machine, but the still 
dim light spoiled his aim, and 
many of the bursts were dotted 
between the craft behind. I 
heard the customary wouff! 
wouff! wouff! followed in one 
case by the hs-s-s-s-s of passing 
fragments. We swerved and 
dodged to disconcert the gun- 
ners. After five minutes of 
hide-and-seek, we shook off 
this group of Archie batteries. 

The flight-commander headed 
for Mossy-F'ace Wood, scene of 
many air battles and bomb 
raids. Around it are clustered 
several aerodromes. One of 
these, just east of the wooed, 
was the home of the Fokker 
star, Boelcke. C. led us to 
it, for it was his great am- 
bition to aecount for Ger- 
many’s best pilot. As we 
approached, I looked down 
and saw eight machines with 
black Maltese crosses on their 
planes, about three thousand 
feet below. They had clipped 
wings of a peculiar whiteness, 
and they were ranged one 


above the other like platforms 
on scaffolding. A cluster of 
small scouts swooped down 
from Heaven - knows - what 
height and hovered above us; 
but C. evidently did not see 
them, for he dived steeply on 
the Huns underneath, accom- 
panied by the two machines 
nearest him. The other group 
of enemies then dived. 

I looked up and saw a 
narrew biplane, apparently a 
Roland, rushing towards our 
bus. My pilot (in those days 
I was not myself a pilot, but 
acted as observer) turned on 
a steep bank and side-slipped 
to disconcert the Boche’s aim. 
The black-crossed hawk swept 
over at a distance of less than 
a hundred yards. I raised my 
gun-mounting, sighted, and 
pressed the trigger. Three 
shots rattled off and my 
Lewis gun ceased fire, In- 
tensely annoyed at _ being 
cheated out of such a splen- 
did target, I applied immedi- 
ate action, pulled back the 
cecking - handle and pressed 
the trigger again. Nothing 
happened. After one more 
immediate action test, I ex- 
amined the gun and found 
that an incoming cartridge 
and an empty case were 
jammed together in_ the 
breech. To remedy the stop- 
page, I had to remove spade- 
grip and body-cover. As I 
did this, I heard an ominous 
ta-ta-ta-ta-ta from the return- 
ing German scout. My pilot 
cart-wheeled round and made 
for the Hun, his gun spitting 
continuously through the pro- 
peller. The two machines 
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raced at each other until only 
some fifty yards separated 
them. Then the Boche swayed, 
turned aside, and put his nose 
down. We dropped after him, 
with our front machine-gun 
still speaking. The Roland’s 
glide merged into a dive, and 
we imitated him. Suddenly a 
streak of flame came from his 
petrol tank, and the next 
second he was rushing earth- 
wards with two streamers of 
flame trailing behind. 

I was unable to see the 
end of this vertical dive, for 
two more single-seaters were 
upon us. They plugged away 
while I remedied the stoppage, 
and several bullets ventilated 
the fuselage quite close to my 
cockpit. When my gun was 
itself again, I changed the 
drum of ammunition and 
hastened to fire at the near- 
est Hun. He was evidently 
unprepared, for he turned and 
moved across our tail. As he 
did so, I raked his bus from 
stem to stern. I looked at 
him hopefully, for the range 
was very short, and I expected 
to see him drop towards the 
ground at several miles a 
minute. He sailed on serenely. 
This is an annoying habit of 
enemy machines when one is 
sure that, by the rules of the 
game, they ought to be de- 
stroyed. The machine in 
question was probably hit, 
however, for it did. not return, 
and I saw it begin a glide as 
though the pilot meant to 
land. We switched our atten- 
tion; to the remaining Hun, 
but this one was not anxious 
to fight alone. He dived a 


few hundred feet, with tail 
well up, looking for all the 
world like a trout when it 
drops back into water. After- 
wards he flattened out and 
went east. 

During our fights we had 
become separated from the 
remainder of our party. I 
searched all round the com- 
pass, but could find neither 
friend nor foe. We returned 
to the aerodrome where hostile 
craft were first sighted. There 
was no sign of C.’s machine 
or of the others who dived 
on the first group of Huns, 
Several German machines were 
at rest in the aerodrome. 

Finding ourselves alone, we 
passed on towards the lines. 
I twisted my neck in every 
direction, as if it were made 
of rubber, for over enemy 
country only a constant look- 
out above, below, and on all 
sides can save a machine from 
a surprise attack. After a few 
minutes, I spotted six craft 
bearing towards us from a 
great height. Through field- 
glasses I was able to see their 
black crosses, and I fingered 
my machine-gun expectantly. 
The strangers dived in two 
lots of three. I waited until 
the first three were within 
300 yards’ range and opened 
fire. One of them swerved 
away, but the other two 
passed right under us. Some- 
thing sang to the right, and 
I found that part of a landing 
wire was dangling helplessly 
from its socket. I thanked 
whatever gods there be that 
it was not a flying wire, and 
turned to meet the next three 
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Huns. We side-slipped, and 
they pulled out of their dive 
well away from us. With 
nose down and engine full 
out, we raced towards the 
lines and safety. Three of 
the attackers were unable to 
keep up with us and we left 
them behind. 

The other three Germans, 
classed by my pilot as Halber- 
stadts, had more than our 
speed. They did not attack at 
close quarters immediately, but 
flew 200 to 300 yards behind, 
ready to pounce at their own 
moment. Two of them got 
between my gun and our tail- 
plane, so that they were safe 
from my fire. The third was 
slightly above our height, and 
fer his benefit I stood up and 
rattled through a whole am- 
munition-drum. Here let me 
say I do not think I hit him, 
for he was not in difficulties. 
He dived below us to join his 
companions, possibly because 
he did not like being under 
fire when they were not. To 
my surprise and joy, he fell 
slick on one of the other two 
Hun machines. This latter 
broke into two pieces, which 
fell like stones. The machine 
responsible for my luck side- 
slipped, spun a little, recovered, 
and went down to land. The 
third made off east. In plain 
print and at a normal time, 
this episode shows little that 
is comic. But when it hap- 
pened I was in a state of 
high tension, and this, combined 
with the startling realisation 
that a Hun pilot had saved 
me and destroyed his friend, 
seemed irresistibly comico, I 
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cackled with laughter, and was 
annoyed because my pilot did 
not see the joke. 

We reached the lines with- 
out further trouble from 
anything but Archie. The 
pink streaks of daybreak had 
now disappeared beneath the 
whole body of the sunrise, and 
the sky was of that intense 
blue which is the secret of 
France. What was left of the 
ground-mist shimmered as it 
congealed in the sunlight. The 
pall of smoke from the guns 
had doubled in volume. The 
Ancre sparkled brightly. We 
cruised around in a search for 
others of our party, but found 
none, A defensive patrol was 
operating between Albert and 
the trenches. We joined it for 
half an hour, at the end of 
which I heard a “Halloa!” 
from the speaking-tube. 

“What's up now?” I asked. 

“Going to have a look at 
the war,” was the pilot’s reply. 

Before I grasped his mean- 
ing he had shut off the engine 
and we were gliding towards 
the trenches. At 1200 feet we 
switched on, flattened out, and 
looked for any movement 
below. There was no infantry 
advance at the moment, but 
below Courcelette what seemed 
to be two ungainly masses 
of black slime were slithering 
over the ground. I rubbed my 
eyes and looked again. One 
of them actually crawled 
among the scrap-heaps that 
fringed the ruins of the village. 
Only then did the thought that 
they might be Tanks suggest 
itself. Afterwards I discovered 
that this was so, 
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The machine rocked violent- 
ly as a projeetile hurtled by 
underneath us. The pilot re- 
membered the broken landing- 
wire and steered fer home. 
When we had landed and 
written a combat report, we 
compared notes with others 
who had returned from the 
expedition. C., we learned, 
was down at last, after seven- 
teen months of flying on active 
service, with only one break 
for any appreciable time. He 
destroyed one more enemy 
before the Boches got him, In 
the dive he got right ahead of 
the two machines that followed 
him. As these hurried to 
his assistance, they saw an 
enemy plane turn over, show 
a white, gleaming belly, and 
drop in zigzags. C.’s bus was 
then seen to heel over into 


a vertical dive, and plunge . 


down, spinning rhythmically 
on its axis, Probably he was 
shot dead and fell over on te 
the joystick, and this put the 
machine te its last dive. The 
petrol tank of the second ma- 
chine to arrive ameng the Huns 
was plugged by a bullet, and 
the pilot was forced to land, 
Weeks later, his observer wrote 
us a letter from a prison camp 
in Hanover. The third bus 
got back to tell the tale. 

C. was one of the greatest 
pilots produced by the war. 
He was utterly fearless, and 
had more time over the Ger- 
man lines te his credit than 
anybody else in the Flying 
Corps. It was part of his 
fatalistic ereed that Arehie 
should never be dodged, and 
he would go calmly ahead 
VOL, CCI.—NO, MCCXVII. 
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when the A.A. guns were at 
their best. Semehow, the 
bursts never found him. He 
had won both the D.S.O. and 
the M.C. for deeds in the air. 
Only the evening before, when 
asked lightly if he was out for 
a V.C., he said he would rather 
get Beelcke than the V.C.— 
and in the end Boeleke prob- 
ably got him, fer he fell over 
the fameus German pilot’s 
aerodrome, and that day the 
German wireless announced 
that Boelcke had shot down 
two more machines, Peace to 
the ashes of a fine pilot and 
a very brave man! 

Two observers, other than 
C.’s passenger, had been killed 
during our patrol. One of them 
was “ Uncle,” a captain in the 
Northumberland Fusiliers. A 
bullet entered the large artery 
ofhisthigh. He bled profusely 
and lost consciousness in the 
middle ef a fight with two 
Huns. When he came to, a 
few minutes later, he grabbed 
his gun and opened fire on 
an enemy. After about forty 
shots the olatter of the gun 
stopped, and through the 
speaking-tube a faint voice 
told the pilot to look round. 
He did so, and saw a Maltese- 
crossed biplane falling in 
flames. Uncle faded into un- 
consciousness again, and never 
came back. It is more than 
possible that if he had put a 
tourniquet round his thigh, 
instead of continuing the fight, 
he might have lived. A 


great death, you say? One of 

many such, Only the day be- 

fore I had helped to lift the 

limp body of — the 
B 
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floor of an observer's cockpit. 
He had been shot over the 
heart. He fainted, recovered 
his senses for ten minutes, and 
kept two Huns at bay until 
he died, by which time the 
trenches were reached. 

Imagine yourself under fire 
in an aeroplane at 10,000 feet. 
Imagine that only a second 
ago you were in the country 
of shadows. Imagine yourself 
feeling giddy and deadly sick 
from loss of blood. Imagine 
what is left of your conscious- 
ness to be stabbed insistently 
by a throbbing pain. Now 
imagine how you would force 
yourself in this condition to 
grasp a machine-gun in your 
numbed hand, pull back the 
cocking handle, take careful 
aim at a fast machine, allow- 
ing for deflection, and fire 
until you sink into death. 
Some day I hope I shall be 
allowed to visit Valhalla for 
a few minutes, to congratulate 
Paddy and Uncle. 

We refreshed ourselves with 
hot breakfast and cold baths. 
In the mess the fights were re- 
constructed. Sudden silences 
were frequent—an unconscious 
tribute te C. and the other 
casualties. At lunch-time we 
were cheered by the news that 
the first and second objectives 
had been reached, that Mar- 
tinpuich, Courcelette, and Flers 
had fallen, and that the Tanks 
had behaved well. After lunch 
I rested awhile before the long 
reconnaissance, due to start at 
three. 

Six machines were detailed 
for this job, but a faulty 
engine kept one of them on 
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the ground. The observers 
marked the course on their 
maps, and wrote out lists of 
railway stations. We set off 
towards Arras. Archie hit 
out as soon as we crossed to 
his side of the front. He was 
especially dangerous that after- 
noon, as if determined te avenge 
the German defeat of the 
morning. Each bus in turn 
was encircled by black bursts, 
and each bus in turn lost 
height, swerved, or changed 
its course to defeat the gun- 
ner’s aim. <A piece of H.E. 
hit our tail-plane, and stayed 
there until I cut it out for a 
souvenir when we had re- 
turned. 

The observers were kept busy 
with note-book and pencil, for 
the train movement was far 
greater than the average, and 
streaks of smoke courted 
attention on all the railways. 
Rolling stock was correspond- 
ingly small, and the counting 
of the trucks in the sidings 
was not difficult. Road and 
canal transport was plentiful. 
As evidence of the urgency of 
all this traffic, I remarked that 
no effort at concealment was 
made. On ordinary days, a 
German train always shut off 
steam when we approached ; 
and I have often seen trans- 
port passing along the road 
one minute, and not passing 
along the road the next. On 
September 15 the traffic was 
too urgent for time to be lost 
by hide-and-seek. 

We passed several of our 
offensive patrols, each of whom 
escorted us while we were on 
their beat. It was curious 
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that there was no activity on 


the enemy aerodromes. Until 
we passed Mossy-Face on the 
last lap of the homeward jour- 
ney we saw no Hun aircraft. 
Even there the machines with 
black crosses flew very low, 
and did not attempt te offer 
battle. ; 

Nothing out of the ordinary 
happened until we were about 
to cross the trenches north of 
Peronne. Archie then gave a 
wonderful display. One of his 
chunks swept the left aileron 
from the leader’s machine, 
which banked vertically, al- 
most rolled over, and began to 
spin. For two thousand feet 
the irregular drop continued, 
and the observer gave up hope, 
Luckily for him, the pilot was 
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not of the same mind, and 
managed to check the spin 
by juggling with his rudder- 
controls. The bus flew home, 
left wing well down, with the 
ebserver leaning far out to the 
right to restore equilibrium, 
while the iey rush of air boxed 
his ears. 

We landed, wrote our re- 
ports, and took them to head- 
quarters. The day’s work had 
been done, which was all that 
mattered to any extent, and 
a very able general told us it 
was “dom good.” But many 
a day passed before any one 
sat in the seats left vacant 
by Uncle and Paddy. 

And so to bed, until we 
were called for another early 
morning show. 

Contact. 
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HALFORD. 


I, “ITS ALL RIGHT, SIR.” 


Samson HALFORD had hard- 
ly reached the status ef the 
strong man ef the district, for 
although his limbs were well 
formed he was not very tall, 
and he was still very young. 
And besides, almost every one 
else in his Yorkshire village 
also werked in the mines, and 
thus, you see, had an equal 
chance of muscular develop- 
ment. But Halford was of 
those who welcome life with a 
frolic welcome, and he enjoyed 
it—oh yes—although he had 
never been far from home, and 
had never had any adventures 
which any one else would have 
cared to chronicle. His out- 
look had always been a boy’s 
outlook, and his face was still 
a boy’s face. At seventeen, 
his real age, he looked fourteen 
at the most. Some folks said 
he looked twelve. But he felt 
himself big enough and strong 
enough for the Army, and so 
one day in 1915 he raised his 
age suddenly to nineteen, and 
without much mere trouble 
the thing was done. 

There was something so 
jolly in this new life. When 
the men were drilling all to- 
gether it was almost like a 
game, in which every one was 
striving to do his best. It 
was so fine to be eut of doors 
instead of underground, to be 
marching, te be exercising, to 
be learning new tricks, and all 
sorts of other new things, and 
to be having such a picnic. 


And he was not altogether 
among strangers, either. There 
were some of his old friends 
near his own age, and Mr 
Hopkins and Mr Caldwell, 
shopkeepers of thirty - five or 
thereabouts, from his own 
street. Halford still called 
them “ Mister,” although they 
were privates in the same 
company. They all had to 
learn as quickly as possible, 
for it was a reserve battalion, 
and drafts for one er other of 
the fronts were being sent out 
so very frequently. And this 
was a very famous regiment, 
and always seemed to be put 
in the thick of the fighting. 
So the boy passed through his 
musketry courses and his other 
training, and was one of those 
who were marked ready. 

All was excitement when 
one morning the ‘‘ready ” men 
were paraded, and they found 
themselves being supplied with 
entirely new uniforms of khaki 
drill, together with huge sun 
helmets. Great was the fua 
of trying on these new things 
—which told the men, more- 
over, that they were going to 
a hotter country, to one of 
the Eastern scenes of war, of 
course. Conversation soon in- 
cluded the words topee, and 
puggaree, and others of 
strange sound, Halford was 
seon in difficulties trying to 
fasten his puggaree to his 
topee, but, like the other novices 
in this elusive art, he was or- 
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dered to wait until an old and 
experienced soldier could put 
it on for him. Then indeed he 
felt like an explorer, and the 
apiritof adventure rose strongly 
in him again. In a few days 
the draft of two hundred men 
with about five officers left the 
training camp and went away 
to the port of embarkation. 
Halford was too excited to feel 
sad, for was he not travelling 
through parts of England 
which he had never seen before, 
and were there not all sorts of 
wonders ahead? It would be 
many weeks before he saw or 
heard anything of the enemy, 
he hadn’t much idea ef what 
the fighting would be like when 
he was in it, and he was ready 
to enjoy everything that he 
could enjoy before anything 
unpleasant should oceur. The 
men filed out of the train and 
on to the transport. How 
simple it all was! How big 
the black-painted vessel looked, 
and yet could it hold all the 
men that they seemed to be 
trying to put on board, net 
only of his own draft, but also 
of many other regiments too? 
The cots looked more comfort- 
able than blankets on the 
ground in a tent. And they 
were! The mess rooms were 
large. The food was good. 
Why, it was better than being 
incamp. Halford felt as proud 
of himself as an American 
millionaire on the Mauretania, 
and probably a great deal more 
so. Again, he had the sensa- 
tion, which he could not have 
explained, that this was indeed 
life, 

The second day out must 
not be described in cold print. 
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It certainly was rather lively 
in the Bay, and Halford had 
to help clean up the decks 
around the draft’s quarters. 
But by breakfast-time the next 
morning all was clean again,and 
every one was up and was doing 
his best to forget the worst. 
The sun shone, appetites were 
keen, the enemy were far away, 
submarines were hardly feared, 
and the voyage ought to be 
enjoyed at any rate. Porpoises 
leapt and tumbled at the ship’s 
side, and to Halford, to whom all 
geese were swans, all porpoises 
were sharks. Greatly, there- 
fore, was he interested in them. 

Truly it was good to be alive 
on this ship, to tumble out of 
one’s berth in the morning, to 
go through those physical exer- 
cises which braced one up so, 
to feel the rush through the 
water, to see strange’ vessels 
passing by, te feel so hungry at 
meal-times, and to be left alone 
as much as he was so that he 
could enjoy the voyage in his 
own way. He did not want 
particularly to take part in 
the game ef “House” which 
the older men often played. It 
was warm, and getting warmer, 
and he was content to sit about 
on the decks, Besides, your 
true soldier is such a splendid 
sleeper when off duty, and 
what a glorious sleep one can 
have at sea, 

One day a long low line on 
the east was pointed out as 
the coast of Spain. Another 
morning Halford learnt that 
the ship had passed Gibraltar 
in the night, and that the hills 
visible to the south were actu- 
ally in Africa. He was 2 little 
disappointed at not seeing 
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Gibraltar. Every English boy 
seems to have dreamt of that 
Lion Rock as embodying the 
British Lion, and of course 
absolutely impregnable. But 
he was not to be disappointed 
with Malta. Valetta was the 
first foreign town he had ever 
seen, and he simply gazed at 
the shore all the time the 
vessel remained in the harbour. 
This was something like a 
harbour too, se landlocked, and 
so full of ships, and so well 
defended. Boy-like, he noticed 
the guns and the French 
Dreadnoughts before anything. 
Then’ there were the queer 
little boats, and the brown 
Italian-looking boys who dived 
over for sixpences and other 
bright pieces of metal. The 
whole place was a_ place 
of wonders—wonders which 
would remain in the memory, 
and make such tales to be told 
at home. And so the voyage 
went on. Te sea again they 
went, and perhaps a little 
nervousness about that unseen 
enemy lurking below the water 
was felt throughout the ship; 
but. it did not show itself 
openly, and the ship still went 
on safely. After all, everybody 
was wearing his lifebelt all 
day, so he would have a 
chance. Then one morning 
some black dots appeared 
away on the horizon, and the 
news was passed round that 
the eoast of Egypt was in 
sight. There is something 
friendly about Egypt. No one 
looks upon it as a strange 
country, for was it not here 
that our friend Joseph, and 
the Pharaohs, and the Israel- 
ites lived? We feel that we 
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know all about Egypt. And 
it had a double feeling of 
friendliness this time, for all 
knew that once in the Canal 
there would be no more fear 
of submarines, and certain 
rather irksome little restric- 
tions so necessary for safety 
would no longer be enforced. 
More ships were passing, too, 
and this bid fair to be a more 
interesting day than ever. 

What could be finer than 
the sunlight dancing on the 
waters of Port Said harbour, 
the cheers from the warships, 
the sing-song of the coolies 
coaling the transport, the life 
moving on shore, the great 
camps showing how prepared 
we were to defend our famous 
road to India, and the gorgeous 
Eastern sunset? This was far 
more exciting than anything 
Halford had ever seen “on 
the pictures,” for he was now 
taking part in it himself. He 
felt the fun of being in the 
show, and enjoyed himself 
thoroughly. One of his offi- 
cers noticed his face. “ Well, 
Halford, how do you like this?” 
said he. “It’s all right, sir,” 
said Halford, and looked more 
like a happy boy of fourteen 
than ever. 

The next two days added to 
his good times, for they were 
one long series of new sights, 
and a mental picture, some- 
what blurred perhaps, but 
with many vivid portions, 
formed the record of their 
character. There were the 


strangely unfamiliar Arabs, 
there were the familiar khaki- 
clad British troops in strange 
surroundings. Here one 
glimpsed the Empire, saw 
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flashes of its extent, saw 
flashes of its greatness. That 
our transports should be able 
to use this thin thread of 
water connecting East and 
West was wonderful enough. 
That the men who guarded it 
and made possible this smooth 
passage, so like a pleasure-trip 
up the river, came from Scot- 
land or from New Zealand, 
showed more than words how 
we have spread ourselves over 
the earth. It is we who are 
in Britain, in Egypt, in New 
Zealand. There is something 
in this feeling of unity which 
every one sensed, though per- 
haps framing his sensations 
into words not at all. Halford 
saw “Jocks,” as he galled 
them, he saw Maoris, he saw 
the Indian troops, and he 
learnt much. He joined in 
the cries of greeting, and en- 
joyed the extraordinarily un- 
couth repartee with which two 
bodies of our troops when 
meeting always give vent te 
their mutual affection. He 
saw strange birds and real 
camels in a real desert. He 
saw what a task the Turks 
would have in any attempt 
they might make on the Canal, 
How hot and dry and dusty 
the desert did look! It would 
not be pleasant to march many 
miles over that, carrying full 
equipment. At present the 
stations by the railway which 
runs along the Canal side 
looked pleasant enough. It 
must be the greatest of luck 
to be placed here for the 
duration ef the war—to be 
here where danger seemed 
remote, where prospect of 
getting back safely seemed 
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sure. Yet there was a fine 
feeling at work—a feeling that 
he at least would be able to 
say at the end of the war that 
he had really been in it, that 
his post had been one where 
bullets were thickest, that no 
one had run much greater 
risks than he. He could not 
be accused of having chosen 
the soft billet. So he antici- 
pated the future, premonitions 
visiting him, and as _ they 
were stern, strengthening him. 
Ismailia and the Bitter Lakes 
were passed. At night the great 
eye of the searchlight led them 
en. He wondered how long 
the Canal really was. Con- 
versation gave distances vary- 
ing in accuracy ; but it did not 
much matter, the end was 
coming, and there were more 
moments of pleasure at Suez, 
backed by its mountains and 
lying, as did the whole visible 
world then, in a vapour of 
opalescence, lifting into the 
world of spirit, an Arabian 
dream. Halford had no simile 
beyond that of mother-of-pearl, 
scarce adequate. But the day 
faded in beauty, peace claim- 
ing this as her realm at least, 
the last near town he was to 
see for many days, the next to 
be in a new continent. 

Day followed day, of sea 
with little but distant view of 
land, rocky, barren, not wel- 
coming, but urging on rather. 
Inter - regimental deck - sports 
strengthened one’s enthusiasm 
for one’s own battalion, especi- 
ally when it supplied the lead- 
ing men in the general obstacle 
race. What fun these events 
were! Who would have im- 
agined such games on the ship? 
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Great tubes of canvas venti- 
lated those lewer quarters now 
getting so hot. Great baths of 
canvas enabled all who wished 
to bathe and even swim every 
day. Halford rose in chances, 
for Lieutenant Smith, who had 
noticed him before, chose him 
as his servant. He now had 
opportunity, therefore, of seeing 
more of the vessel than before. 
His letter home, not fiuent, 
expressed plainly enough his 
satisfaction. Clear through 
the pencilled lines appeared 
the comfort of his superlative 
—‘Tt’s all right, sir.” Smith 
himself found satisfaction in 
being ministered to by that 
bright young face, looking for- 
ward for adventures. The 
others neticed him, and 
“Smith’s Baby” almost be- 
came a mascot. Halford felt 
the kindliness of their regard 
and grew in readiness, gaining 
experience, and learning those 
arts which the old soldier has 
known so well of making the 
very best of every circum- 
stance. He was studying 
under masters of the “orderly” 
world, graduates of the Indian 
army, that university where so 
much is to be learnt. 

The names Aden and Perim, 
travelling about the decks, teld 
him the next places likely to 
be seen. Perim he saw, Aden 
was passed in darkness. Days 
more of open sea followed, 
though barren, rocky hills 
often appeared as the nearest 
shore. Until one morning the 
great liner was found to be 
anchored, and near by on the 
water sat a little red lightship, 
near enough for the words 
“Shatt-el-Arab” to be dis- 
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tinguished on her side. No 
land could be seen, but there 
were other ships about, The end 
of the long sea-voyage was come, 
but here was that common 
obstacle—a bar—and trans- 
shipment was necessary before 
the troops could get up the river 
te Busra. Onee crowded on 
to the smaller steamer though, 
sitting patiently packed in her 
holds, all were conveyed in a 
few hours up the stream. 
What thousands of palm-trees, 
soon learnt to be date-palms ! 
What queer river craft, queerly 
garbed men on them, queerly 
garbed women on the shore! 
Faint warnings of strife to 
be found here or not far away 
can now be felt. Here is the 
place where the Germans tried 
to block the river by sinking 
three vessels, Their masts 
still rise above the stream, 
but one of them failed to 
sink in the right place, and 
swung round by the current 
lies so that we can easily get 
through. Here Persia stretches 
down to the river bank. Hal- 
ford wonders at the strange- 
ness of the war, which has 
brought him to such a place. 
Who would have dreamt a few 
months ago that he would ever 
see Persia? The country was 
but a name; Mesopotamia was 
but as many another long 
word of the Bible; Busra was 
not even a name tohim. And 
yet, here he was, and up to the 
present all was as a glorified 
beanfeast, a joy ride, a trip 
which they actually paid him 
to take. Dry land was wel- 
come, however, for the cramped 
smaller vessel reminded all of 
the joys of free limb movement 
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—the swinging mareh again as 
a pleasure, and not merely as 
a task. The march was soon 
to come, spoilt, however, by 
heat and dust, yet taking 
them by quaint houses, through 
groves of palm-trees, by ditches 
full of piping frogs, by women 
who turned their faces to the 
wall as the troops marched 
by. In a camp of reed huts 
Halford found himself at his 
duties, looking after fires and 
cooking, hunting round for 
fresh water, laying out blanket 
beds on the dry ground. De- 
spite the shadow of war more 
real—for stories of that mys- 
terious Front up the river 
were many—he could not get 
the picnic idea out of his 
mind. There was still so 
much fun. While the sun 
shone by day and the moon 
by night, while trees, frogs, 
torteises, mules, camels, In- 
dians, and Arabs seemed all 
to be assembled there but to 
add to his pleasures, he could 
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not but enjoy himself. All 
the novelties so far had more 
good points than bad. It was 
not yet time to repine. In a 
day or two they would all 
move up to that Front, either 
in river boats or by marching. 
Stores must be laid in, un- 
necessaries must be left behind. 
He had his first experience of 
an Eastern bazaar, its queer 
mixture of East and West, 
western goods sold by Arabs 
and paid for in Indian money. 
When orders came for the 
draft to proceed up the river 
he was ready, and still light- 
hearted, he made all ready for 
his own and for Smith’s com- 
fort on the voyage. As he 
stood looking over the side 
of the river steamer the next 
morning, watching the palm- 
trees as they seemed to travel 
by, Smith repeated his question 
to him once more. 

“Well, Halford, how do you 
like this?” 

“Tt's all right, sir.” 


II. INTERLUDE. 


Halford had done his share 
of trench - digging for mere 
practice sake, but as yet he 
had no experience of the real 
value of the trench when 
under fire. He found himself 
at first in a camp away from 
the trenches, and could hardly 
realise that the Turks were 
not so very far away after 
all. So flat was all the coun- 
try that there was no vantage- 
point from which he could see 
the enemy, or their position, 
or anything about them. In 
the evenings and the morn- 





ings our guns opened fire, 
and he could then see clouds 
of yellow and black smoke 
and dust rising in the dis- 
tance, That, then, must be 
the position of the Turks’ 
trenches. At night he was 
sometimes kept awake by the 
piercing orackle of rifle and 
machine-gun fire. What a 
vicious snap there was about 
the sound of the Turk rifle! 
It almost made him quake, 
just at first, to hear the 
mere sound of this weapon; 
but he got used to it. No 
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casualties need be feared here 
but from the stray bullets of 
Arab snipers, which found 
their way through the tents 
occasionally. For the camp 
was beyond range, and s0 
comparatively safe. Soon, how- 
ever, the turn of his battalion 
for trench duty came, and he 
went for the first time into 
that strange maze which in 
modern war marks the limit 
beyond which one dare not 
walk, above which one dare 
not appear, through which 
the enemy find it so exceed- 
ingly difficult to force their 
way. Not much sign of these 
trenches was to be seen un- 
til one was almost in them. 
Halford marched up with his 
company, and presently found 
that they were going down a 
slope into this deeply - cut 
trench. Soon they were all 
down below ground - level. 
This was a main communica- 
tion trench—a High Street 
of this half - subterranean 
town, with its name - boards 
up, and with the branch 
streets also named. Some 
streets were named after India, 
some after regiments, and 
more or less parallel to the 
river was the busy Tigris 
Street. There was a lull just 
now, and few were the shots 


‘that could be heard, and their 


bullets must all be passing over- 
head. The companies found 
their posts, and settled down 
to make themselves comfort- 
able, Halford soon began to 
feel at home. The trench was 
se deep that he did not expect 
any missiles to find their way 
into it. The crackling sounds 
ceased to have any terrors for 





him. He got used to the idea 
that he was safe as long as 
he did not put his head over 
the parapet. He was not curi- 
ous enough about the Turks 
to want to look for them at 
too great a risk. The sentries 
at their loopholes took some 
risk, perhaps, but every one 
had to take his chance of 
that, and perhaps the Turk 
snipers would not aim very 
accurately when it was his 
turn to keep watch. He was 
much obsessed by the idea, 
though, that here was real 
danger, did one not keep away 
from it. He did not want to 
be hurt. He found life too 
fine to want to give it up. 
He suffered a good deal when 
he saw the first men hit by 
those fatal bullets, and saw 
death at work too close. 
Nothing would make him feel 
these deaths less keenly per- 
haps. He was too young te 
grow callous, or to want to 
do so. But the sense of im- 
mediate danger to himself less- 
ened as the days of immunity 
went by. He began to feel 
more confident, to regard dan- 
ger to himself as remote. He 
would now climb over the 
bund to get water from the 
river without dreaming of risk. 
The early mornings and nights 
were pleasant, the days were 
beginning to get unpleasantly 
hot. For a few days there 
was little to do, but soon signs 
of greater activity were seen. 
Orders came to extend the 
trench system farther toward 
the enemy. The work had to 
be done at night, because the 
men had to work out in the 
epen in order to dig. Grad- 
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ually the system took on its 
new form. Communication 


trenches zigzagged out, and 
new lines of defence stretched 
from the river to the marsh. 
River on the left and marsh 
on the right were good safe- 
guards while they kept within 
their proper bounds, but the 
snows had now melted, and 
higher and higher rose the 
river. It was always a cause 
for anxiety in the morning, 
and one had to reassure one’s 
self with the certainty that 
the bund was still keeping the 
river back. Rumours ef new 
troops ceming up to join the 
great offensive made the work 
of extension seem more im- 
portant, and it was aceeler- 
ated as much as was possible. 
In the daytime Halford was 
chiefly oceupied in little jobs 
for Smith, but there wasn’t 
much to do beyond shaking 
out a few blankets and get- 
ting meals ready. The amount 
of preparation of meals for 
which the staples on the 
menu are bully beef and bis- 
cuit is not particularly ‘great. 
Sitting on the fire-step Hal- 
ford could dream of the old 
days before the war, could 
wonder at the sharp crack as 
& bullet passed over his head, 
could try to follow the course 
of a shell through the air as 
he followed its sound. Air- 
craft sometimes manceuvred 
overhead, causing temporary 
interest, something to watch 
for a few moments. Now and 
then mysterious bodies floated 
down the river. Nearly every 
evening a slight thunderstorm 
visited the area, lightning 
playing round; it sometimes 
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seemed as if on all sides at 
once. The night work pro- 
gressed steadily, and daylight 
digging consisted of making 
square rooms, as it were, to 
hold the great stores of fresh 
ammunition which were being 
brought up, or to act perhaps 
as shelters for extra men. He 
enjoyed the sense of excitement 
and preparation. It would be 
great to be in at the relief of 
the beleaguered Kut, He had 
faint visions of some old pic- 
tures of the Relief of Lady- 
smith seen long ago. He saw 
all the relieving troops as 
heroes, and felt the honour 
of being in their company. 
When all this preparation was 
complete, they would move 
forward, and he — well, he 
would be all right. The Turks 
were strangely silent perhaps. 
It was odd that they did not 
reply more to our guns, but 
that they were wide awake he 
had evidence if any diggers 
remained exposed after dawn 
had broken. It was then that 
he saw men wounded or killed. 
Pictured as it would be in the 
eye of him in the aeroplane 
above, he saw this trench town 
spread out, gridiron in plan, 
inset in a plain not quite desert 
—a plain, green, where undug, 
with the greenness of new corn 
never to reach fruition or use- 
fulness. In digging he came 
across relics of the engage- 
ments fought just previous to 
the occupation of this area— 
broken shell and empty ocar- 
tridge, dead Turk scarce buried. 
Was the opposing scheme of 
defence like this? He could 
see, when out in front, out- 
line of barbed wire and fence 
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some day to be _ broken 
through. He could see ob- 
servation mounds—“ pimples,” 
he called them—the sole land- 
marks, 

He was of a party that went 
away at night to the right of 
the position to excavate a wide 
mule trench, that larger stores 
might be brought up under 
cover in safety. The Brigadier 
visiting these works flashed his 
light too boldly up and down, 
and immediately a furious 
volley swept the line, inaccu- 
rately indeed, but showing all 
that every movement on our 
part was being watched fer. 
One had not to deal with a 
sleeping foe—and indeed we 
tended rather to prod him, 
turn him up, say to him that 
we were about to startle him 
with a great shock. He could, 
indeed, not do otherwise than 
believe we were bent on ad- 
vancing. We roared at the 
Turks with our heavy guns 
more. Down the river the 
representatives of the Royal 
Navy lay looking so strong, 
sending from their big guns 
the heavier shells, knocking 
lumps off the “pimples.” 
Miniature Dreadnoughts they 
looked, inspiring confidence. 

The new troops arrived, and 
our Samson’s battalion had to 
squeeze up into less spaee. 
The dug-outs and side spaces 
were all full of men, or of am- 
munition. More guns were at 
work. For the whole of one 
morning they played their 
shrapnel on the enemy barbed 
wire. It must indeed have 
been all but destroyed. Posts 
and stakes leapt into the air, 
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Every shell passing overhead 
seemed to stir up waves of 
excitement, reaeting on the 
brains of our men below, 
bringing into being that keen- 
ness which made them ready, 
forgetting Death lurking ahead. 
The few feeble replies, causing 
only small casualties, gave 
hope rather than fear. Equip- 
ment was all ready, lumber 
removed, pouches and bando- 
liers full. Detailed instruc- 
tions did, as far as was pos- 
sible under meagre informa- 
tion, give ideas to none too 
imaginative minds of how and 
where they were to make their 
attacks. Yet the “Vous étes 
mes soldats, voila l’ennemi” of 
Henri Quatre was as informa- 
tive, in effect. Smith found 
Halford finishing a last letter 
home before the movement 
proper. He wondered if the 
boy gave any indication of his 
sensations in those few words, 
the last for many days. But 
the effect of the letter-writing 
was largely subjeetive. Hal- 
ford saw as he wrote the 
bright sun shining en the 
whitewashed cottages down 
the road, as it had done on the 
morning he enlisted. He was 
to be there again some day. 
It must be so. As he signed 
his name in full at the end he 
felt indeed proud of his Israel- 
itish namesake; he felt his 
flush of strength at the lion- 
slaying; he felt somewhat of 
the humour expressed in the 
tied foxes, tail to tail. 

Smith looked at him, and 
remembered. 

“Well, Samson, have you 
that jawbone ready?” said he. 
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Ill, “OVER THE GARDEN WALL.” 


Names other than those ex- 
pressive of loyalty, such as 
King’s Trench, Queen’s Trench, 
Prince’s Trench, did not appear 
until the front line ef all, only a 
few yards from the Turks, was 
cut out. This, in view of what 
was to come, inspiration had 
called Garden Wall, and into 
this trench went the regiments 
who were to lead the assault. 
Congregated here, then, were 
they to be found; not Hal- 
ford’s division, but one all 
British. The night was very 
dark, faint whisper must be 
the only communication, sign 
or sound to benone. Those not 
taking part waited anxiously, 
all agog, keen to know when 
and where they would be 
wanted, What was Johnny 
Turk’s opinion of cold steel 
now? Most had it that he 
liked it not, would prefer dis- 
tance, might indeed leave posi- 
tions undefended rather than 
risk that clese intimaey gen- 
erally fatal to many. But 
wiser ones saw in the elabora- 
tion of the defence—time for 
which had unfortunately been 
allowed by the smallness of 
our numbers—a subtler scheme, 
meant to cause us sore loss, the 
only thing which could prevent 
us accomplishing our desired 
end. Sleep, though they were 
in full equipment, was per- 
mitted to those who, not de- 
tailed for this attack, waited 
in the rearward trenches for 
their turn to ceme. A little, 
indeed, came the way of the 
combatants themselves, wait- 
ing as they were for that 


chosen dark hour before the 
dawn. . It is a golden rule te 
take every opportunity of sleep 
that offers, Always the next 
is uncertain. 

Faint as the night wind 
skimming the surface of the 
hurrying Tigris, the rumour 
“They have started” was 
berne back to Halford, now 
strung up in tensest expee- 
tation. “Over the garden 
wall” the eager attackers were 
climbing. Not indeed were the 
assaulters to find the enemy 
unprepared, Carrying into 
practice the rules long learnt 
in pacific rehearsal, they moved 
swiftly ever the level ground ; 
yet, dark as it was, the know- 
ledge of their coming reached 
Turk ears and eyes, all alert. 
Now did Halford hear that 
terrible cracking, merged in- 
deed now into one continuous 
roar, some bullets too high in 
flight passing even over his 
head far far behind their 
intended billets. Undaunted, 
yet already leaving comrade 
after comrade behind on that 
green corn- field swept by 
machine - gun fire as by a 
reaper, the assaulters pressed 
on. Turk strategy, remem- 
bering always the dead level 
of the ground as their best 
ally, had left few men in the 
first two lines, prepared to 
sacrifice them if necessary, for 
so the attackers pressing on 
exposed themselves still more 
to fire from positions farther 
away, too far away to be 
reached by rush of bayonets, 
however impetuous. So into 
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these first two lines, often 
before they could see them, 
poured our men. Short work 
they made of occupants already 
there, survivors soon realising 
that as prisoners was their 
only chance of hearing any 
more of the campaign. Huddled 
together, these waited for the 
time to come when they weuld 
be passed back unarmed, pris- 
oners to an invader in a 
country which had once been 
their own. Line three had 
been held by more, perhaps, 
yet these mostly got away in 
safety, hurrying as those only 
could who saw or imagined 
behind that rushing khaki host, 
edged with gleaming steel, 
leaping across trench where 
narrow, leaping into trench 
where wide and scrambling out 
on near side, scattering sand- 
bags, losing tens, scores, hun- 
dreds, yet pressing on. 

On, on, to the next position. 
But it is too far away; breath 
is too short; units, scattered 
now after that first wonder- 
ful advance, have not that 
coherence necessary to carry 
them on. Range being shorter, 
Turk riflemen and machine- 
gunners, now that day has 
fully broken, cannot miss. It 
is as though Death, armed 
with his seythe, stands before 
them, sweeping the ground 
with giant strokes. The at- 
tackers dig in, even under 
this fire. But our artillery 
opening now makes it easier, 
for the enemy must keep 
down. Only some of his 
machine-guns seem immune. 
Again the news of battle is 
wafted back to those not yet 
in it, and thus to Halford, 
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Does he imagine the scene as 
it was—the men digging for 
dear life, as under a fatal 
hailstorm, friends dropping, 
pick in hand, at their side, 
shells whistling and roaring 
everhead? Never had men 
blessed the easily worked soil 
of Mesopotamia as_ then. 
Marvellously quick was the 
whole force in getting under 
cover. How they blessed the 
lull! For the first time they 
could take breath. Though 
taking note of losses, the 
flush of success lifted them, 
dominant still over all other 
emotions. To the mind of an 
Army success is as wine. 
Commanders hastened to 
make use of this high spirit 
while it still displayed itself. 
Only the most meagre neces- 
saries in the way of food could 
these men get in this new 
position, so suddenly won. 
Yet they waited but for dark- 
ness to come again before 
making another advance, Re- 
organised as completely as 
possible, they rose up then, 
re-formed, and repeated the 
performance ef the morning. 
What though the darkness 
prevented any aiming on the 
part of the foe! Here there 
was no need of aiming, for 
they had only te fire weapons 
horizontally a little above 
ground-level and some one was 
certain to be hit by their 
bullets. So though again 
many fell under fire by the 
way, though they tumbled 
often into the trenches before 
they could see them, though 
they could not tell foe from 
friend, yet they took the 
position, and in the last lines 
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of it they stayed, well satisfied 
with their work. 
~ Hard at work, too, all that 
night, had been the ambu- 
lances, bringing in those who 
had been wounded early in 
the morning. Halford had 
watched many of these brought 
by, fear trying hard to get a 
place in his mind, his boy’s 
heart more than a little on 
the tremor, lest he, too, would 
be soon likethem. Yet present 
safety held him cheerful, not 
seeing danger too soon, The 
wounded, too, seemed generally 
to regard themselves as the 
favoured ones, fortunately out 
of it, making light of their 
sufferings. Carried away to 
the dressing-stations, field- 
ambulances, clearing-stations, 
they found themselves getting 
at least just so much comfort 
as gave them to think of more 
following, careful treatment of 
their ease when the rush was 
over. Days of pain there 
might be, unpleasant voyages 
down river on poorly equipped 
boats; yet as the time went 
they knew no more harm could 
ceme to them, discomforts were 
bound to decrease rather than 
increase, down the river their 
case would be handed to care 
of real nurses, blessing indeed, 
Se a day of no fight- 
ing went by. As much as 
was possible those wounded 
were removed, but many re- 
mained fallen in awkward 
places, unable to be reached 
as yet. Yet, as we possessed 
the ground, the time would 
come for those also. Bustle 
of action now passed through 
Halford’s division. He heard 
from Smith that their turn 
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had come. They were to pass 
through the two captured 


positions and attack the third 
position very, very early the 
next morning. At evening, 
then, they were ready. He 
adjusted Smith’s equipment, 
saw that all he wanted was 
in its place. His fingers 
trembled a little, try to hide 
it though he did. The sights 
of the last two days had been 
teo unnerving for that. Sight 
of blood was still to him a 
thing terrible, however glori- 
ously spilt. He kept as close 
to Smith as he could. The 
battalions moved out of their 
safety, and in the darkness 
marched forward, following 
guides, to the front of the 
captured positions, where they 
were to await the word to 
advance and assault that third 
position, more terrible than 
either of the others, more 
strongly held with more in- 
tention of resolute defence, 
the enemy now thoroughly 
prepared and full of deter- 
mination fierce as our own. 
Halford trudged on through 
the blackness. The day had 
been fiercely hot, but a breeze 
now had that quality it could 
only have through coming 
over water. The marsh on 
the right was rising and ex- 
tending. The night had an 
eerie quality of expectation, 
aided by dotted lights here 
and there behind as the rescue 
of wounded still proceeded, 
and by howls of darkness- 


loving beasts. Was it a 
night like this, thought 
Halford, when the great 


Samson had gone out and 
carried off the gates of Gaza 
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alone? He also then must not 
be dismayed. The movements 
of the troops forward to the 
position from which the attack 
was to be launched were marked 
by the inevitable accompani- 
ments of night work: stum- 
blings, slow progress, waiting 
for communication to be en- 
sured, difficulties inereased 
many times on this occasion 
by the way in which the ground 
had been cut up, by the uncer- 
tainty of the river as a guide, 
by the varying boundary of the 
marsh. So daylight was upon 
them before they emerged at 
their final starting-off place. 
The Eastern sun, in league with 
the Turk, betrayed them to 
their enemy; and with the 
rising of that fatal sun it was 
seen that the river and the 
marsh had both risen against 
them too, When the battalions 
essayed to deploy into the for- 
mations allotted on estimates 
based on what the ground had 
been like a few days before, 
they found it impossible, On 
the right the marsh, spread 
over a much greater area than 
before, thrust the men more 
and more towards the centre, 
hundreds forced into it wad- 
ing almost to their waists. 
On the left, the river bund, 
breken by artillery fire or 
by the retreating Turks, had 
let in another flood, forcing the 
left wing also inwards, drench- 
ing all flank men there. At 
the same instant, it seemed, of 
this fatal discovery, the Turks 
also discovered them andopened 
a terrible fire. The division, 
though caught by both fire and 
water, pressed on. Halford, 
wading up to his knees, holding 
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his rifle high, pushed on with 
the others. He heard Smith’s 
voice in front, but then lost 
sight of him. His boots stuck 
in the muddy bottom of the 
marsh. The men could not 
develop a speedy rush on 
ground like this. He saw the 
men on either side of him reel, 
and heard them fall with a 
sullen splash into the water, 
deep enough to cover them. 
The fiying bullets spattered 
into the water like hailstones. 
He was utterly bewildered by 
the roar of rifle, machine-gun, 
and artillery, and by the cries 
of the wounded and _ the 
struggles of the drowning. 
But he dragged his wet feet 
forward, making for a slight 
elevation, an island rising a 
foot or two in front. He had 
just reached a dry space when 
his right leg suddenly broke 
down, and he fell on his face. 
For a moment or two he lay 
there, recovering breath. Then 
he turned over and, sitting up 
a little, examined his leg. A 
bullet had hit him below the 
knee. He saw the blood soak- 
ing through his puttee, but he 
did not want to touch it, and a 
bullet hitting the ground an 
inch or two away startled him ; 
he flung himself flat again, 
feeling safer. In that brief 
moment of sitting, though, he 
had seen how many had fallen 
like himself, He supposed the 
rest were still pushing on. A 
yard or two away lay a body. 
Looking at it without raising 
his head, he saw that it was 
Russell of his platoon. His 
own leg was now hurting 
dreadfully, and as he saw the 
stream of blood slowly crawl- 
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ing towards him from Russell’s 
body, he felt suddenly terribly 
sick, fought against it for a 
moment, and then fainted 
away. The sun, laughing at 
the trick he and the waters 
had played on us, rose higher 
and higher, prepared for new 
cruelties. 

A few hours later Halford 
stirred, brought back to life 
by a raging thirst. His mouth 
and eyes felt horrible. He 
moved his hand weakly across 
his face, disturbing crowds of 
flies. Bah, they were crawl- 
ing into his mouth. He spat 
them out and again drove 
them away with his hand, 
Fortunately his topee had not 
fallen off. Secured by the 
chin-strap, it was still cover- 
ing his head. He gasped for 
water. Yes, his water-bottle 
was still there. He struggled 
with the fastenings, and was 
presently able to get it to his 
mouth, Though but warm 
Tigris water in the bottle, it 
was life to him. He dragged 
himself a yard or two. How 
hot the sun was! And would 
he never be able to keep off 
these buzzing flies? The blood- 
stains on his clothes and on 
the ground were black with 
them. He wondered when 
the stretcher - bearers would 
find him. He could not see 
any about, He tried to fix 
his rifle upright, the bayonet 
stuck in the ground, as a 
sign, and at last he managed 
to do it. There did not seem 
to be so much firing going on 
now. He drank a little more 
water, and then lay there in 
a sort of half stupor. The 
heat seemed to paralyse him. 
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When he had raised his head 
the dancing mirage had pre- 
vented him from getting any 
clear sight of anything. How 
everything glared! He had 
as a last idea a vague notion 
of an aeroplane somewhere 
above buzzing noisily. Then 
nightmare dreams seized him, 
He had an impression that he 
was back in the mine, a heavy 
fall of coal had crushed his leg, 
the way of escape was cut off, 
and he was left behind. Other 
confused dreams followed, and 
then he ceased to dream once 
more, 

When he came back te con- 
sciousness it was quite dark. 
He had an idea that something 
had roused him by touching 
him, yet he did not know 
what it could be. He could 
see nothing at first. He lay 
and listened. Wild howlings 
and barkings could be heard, 
with now and again yells of 
horrid laughter. This latter 
drew nearer. Halford still lay 
there, shaking. What animals 
were these, abroad among the 
dead? Presently he heard the 
splash, splash of one of these 
beasts paddling through the 
water. He felt it coming 
quite close. It sniffed round him, 
and then he heard the sucking 
noise of its tongue as it licked 
the blood on Russell’s body. 
Opening his eyes an instant 
he saw @ black outline—half 
pig, half dog — against the 
night sky. The beast turned 
towards him, sniffing again 
at his face. How filthy its 
breath smelt! In horror he 
started up, and the animal 
sprang back two or three 
paces. Just at ~ instant 
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there was a shout, and a 
light appeared not far away. 
The hyena threw up its head 
and let out one more terrific 
laugh, and then trotted off to 
a@ new victim. Halford raised 
himself and stared at the 
light. Would it come nearer? 
Yes, it certainly did. He 
heard a voice shout, “Is 
there any ene there?” and 
heard other voices muttering. 
He tried to make some sort 
of a noise in reply, but could 
scarcely speak. But the light 
still came on, and the voice 
cried again, ‘‘Who is there?” 
It was Smith’s voice, and 
Halford managed a _ faint 
“Here, sir,” to his call. Then 
they came: two stretcher- 
bearers and Smith with his 
arm in a sling, looking for 
him. He showed them where 
he was hurt; he was put on 
the stretcher and carried off. 
A feeling of great relief and 
ease came over him. He was 
safe among friends, and weuld 
soon be put right. The Turks 
had not got him, nor the wild 
beasts, nor had the sun much 
injured him. They gave him 
another drink, and moved off 
toward our lines. 
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There was no firing now, 
but the jackals and hyenas 
still prowled, howling. Just 
fer a few moments a sort 
of moving picture of the 
last few months passed before 
Halford’s mind,—the voyage 
out, the preparations, the 
events of yesterday. What a 
strange thing one’s share in 
& war sometimes was! Long 
months of preparation, 80 
much time in which one did 
not seem to be injuring the 
enemy at all, then a chance 
of real action,—a flash,—and 
here was one laid aside again, 
who knows for how long. 
Perhaps the problem was net 
to him as definite as that, 
yet he felt that there was 
something odd about his ex- 
perience. Now, however, he 
was content, 

Smith walked by the side 
ef the stretcher. Presently 
he said, “I’m so glad I found 
you, Halford. How do you 
feel now?” If he could have 
seen the boy’s face then he 
would have caught a faint 
glimpse of the old sunshine, 
which showed, indeed, in the 
whispered answer, “I’m all 
right, sir.” 
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THE German Emperor has, 
since the beginning ef the war, 
professed himself a follower of 
Napoleon. He has imitated 
the vices of that great man 
with seduleus care, though, of 
course, the great man’s genius 
has remained far beyond his 
reach, And in nothing has 
he shown himself an apter 
pupil than in the deliberate 
cruelty wherewith he has 
treated his prisoners of war. 
The brutal outrages which 
Napoleon inflicted upon his 
helpless captives will always 
seem the darkest of the many 
stains which time will never 
wash from his name and fame. 
The man, who enslaved those 
of his enemies who fell inte 
his hands, or enrolled them in 
his own armies, that they 
might fight against their kith 
and kin, deserves no absolution 
from a complacent posterity. 
The ghosts ef the six thousand 
wretched Spaniards who died 
from exhaustion on the road 
between Saragossa and the 
Pyrenees, or were shot because 
they could not keep up with 
their comrades, will haunt 
Napoleon’s memory until the 
end of time. Nor shall we 
ever forget or forgive the in- 
dignities put upon English- 
men—most of them civilians 
trapped after the cessation of 
the truce signed at Amiens— 
at Verdun, Bitche, and Givet. 
To torture the helpless and 
afflicted is not the deed of a 
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here, and until the Kaiser, 
in all the vulgarity of his 


Prussian nature, improved 
upon the lesson taught by 
Napoleon, at Ruhleben, at 


Sennelager, at a dozen other 
infernes, the sinister reputa- 
tion of Napoleon stood alone. 

And as the Kaiser will bear 
the full blame for the atrocities 
which he bade his officers to 
perpetrate, so Napoleon must 
be condemned as the only be- 
getter of the miseries and 
sufferings borne by his pris- 
oners and eaptives. Befere he 
seized revolutionary Franee by 
the throat, and shook her into 
an efficient autocracy, cruelty 
and outrage were no part of 
her settled policy. Such sailors 
as fell, by the fortune of war, 
into the hands of the French, 
were treated with some show 
of kindness and humanity. 
Not even the fieree temper of 
Robespierre earried his country- 
men so far on the road of 
severity as the frigid, calou- 
lating malignity of Napoleon. 
Witnesses of this truth are 
not wanting, and there lately 
fell into my hands the manu- 
script story of a returned pris- 
ener, who celebrates with what 
eloquence he can the humanity 
and benevolence of the French 

ple. The manuscript is re- 
markable for not a few reasons. 
It is a veritable masterpiece of 
calligraphy. The author be- 
lieved that his adventures were 
so well worth remembering, 
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that he set them down with 
all the care and skill where- 
with the scribes of old immor- 
talised their thoughts before 
the black art of printing was 
invented. And as the books 
of Gutenberg and Fust owed 
their style and character to 
the manuscripts which went 
befere them, so the written 
record of this prisoner and 
artist was so closely modelled 
upon the printed books of his 
time, that the acouracy of his 
hand often deceives the reader's 
eye. But his work is especially 
interesting because it was de- 
signed to correct a false im- 
pression. Since his return to 
his native land, he tells us, he 
has “heard the most glaring 
falsehoods basely fabricated by 
seamen and others for the 
purpose of exciting pity for 
themselves.” So he celebrates 
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frankly the amiability of his 
captors, admitting, like the 
wise man that he is, certain 
exceptions. ‘ When discipline,” 
says he, “loses its influence 
over the minds of men, they 
do not hesitate to commit the 
worst of excesses.” He did 
not foresee the excesses which 
Napoleon’s iron discipline would 
achieve. He dedicates his book, 
with all sincerity, and in an 
ornate page, “to a people 
equally conspicuous in history 
for their private virtues as 
well as their publie vices: to 
a nation that, whilst disavow- 
ing the Christian faith, still 
practised in an eminent degree 
the first of Christian duties, 
charity and benevolence.” And 
he adds the appropriate epi- 
graph: “I was an hungered, 
and they gave me meat : naked, 
and they clothed me.” 


Il, 


G. M.—such are his initials 
—was, in 1794, a midshipman 
on board the Scout, which, after 
the evacuation of Toulon, sailed 
with the fleet under Lord Hood, 
to take possession of Corsica. 
The capture of Bastia, the 
short-lived triumph of “lib- 
erty,” the exultant speech of 
Paoli, mere episodes in a well- 
packed history, find no place 
in G. M.’s record. It is more 
to his purpose that soon after 
Corsica became, for a few 
months only, a part of the Brit- 
ish Empire, the Corsican mer- 
chants asked the protection of 
a vessel of war for their ships 
employed inthe coral-fishing 
off the coast of Egypt. This 
duty fell upon the Scout, which, 


taking on board four months’ 
provisions and extra seamen, 
sailed from Ajaccio on the 18th 
of July 1794, with thirty or 
forty large fishing-boats be- 
longing to the island. It left 
Corsica “accompanied by the 
best wishes of a vast concourse 
of people,” and from Sardinia 
steered for the coast of Bar- 
bary, intending to make Tunis, 
but it was compelled to take 
shelter in the harbour of Bona, 
and there it remained until 
the 3rd of August. On the 
following day those on board 
descried two strange frigates, 
which should have given them 
no trouble at all, for the Scout 
had the weather gauge, and 
was a “prime sailer.” More- 
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over, it was some seven or 
eight miles away, and when 
the captain ordered all hands 
to shorten sail, he gave the 
order without the assent of a 
single officer. And the cap- 
tain did still worse, for he 
spoke with the frigates, which 
hauled down the Spanish flag 
they were flying and ran up 
the tricolour, and then sur- 
rendered without striking a 
blow. Some ships of the con- 
voy escaped, others fell into 
the hands of the French, 
and it is some satisfaction 
to know that the Captain 
of the Scout was severely 
censured.! 

Thus G. M. began the 
hardships of a prisoner’s life 
— hardships which he bore 
with both the courage and 
buoyancy of his sixteen years, 
and which he mitigated with 
the determined hope of escape. 
The journey to Toulon gave 
him no earnest of better 
times to come. Captain 
Landrie, of La Vestale, one 
of his captors, was a “des- 
picable wretch,” who kept his 
prisoners all night in the 
hold, and in whom “repub- 
lican” frenzy had risen to 
such a height, that it closely 
bordered on idolatry. In other 
words, he compelled the wor- 
ship of a clumsily - carved 
image which stood upon the 
quarter-deck, and which was 
intended to represent the 
goddess Liberty. Still worse, 
he robbed his English cap- 
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tives of all their goods, with 
a promise of restoration, and 
gave G. M. no more than a 
wretched assignat of 10 livres 
for sixty yards of the best 
linen that could be bought 
in Dublin! Then the pris- 
oners set forth on the weari- 
some march from Toulon to 
Gap, which was to be the 
place of their imprisonment. 
G. M., acutely sensitive to 
the beauty of the landscape, 
records with pleasure his first 
view of “the majestic Alps,” 
and moreover found solace 
during his journey in the 
humours of the road and the 
sympathy of the inhabitants. 
At Le Val, in the Department 
of the Var, he was invited to 
breakfast with some French 
soldiers, who proved their love 
of equality and fraternity by 
refusing to pay the bill. “We 
please to give you nothing,” 
said they to the landlord, 
“unless you choose to accept 
payment from the points of 
our swords.” As for G. M., 
he regretted that he had not 
the talents of a Hogarth to 
depict the features of “this 
shrivelled burlesque upon 
Boniface.” His good fortune 
attended him to Digne in the 
Basses Alpes, where he was 
billeted upon a family of con- 
siderable note, who treated 
him as though he had been 
a long-lost son, and where 
General Petit Guillaume, who 
inspected the prisoners, told 
them they had nothing to fear, 





1 G. M. is careful not to give the Captain’s name. “Iam induced through 
motives of respect, as well as delicacy,” he writes, “to suppress the name of the 
Commander of the Scout, having lately had the pleasure of waiting upon him at 
his house in the village of Bishop’s Waltham, in Hampshire.” History, which 
oa neither regret nor delicacy, records that the Commander’s name was Charles 
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as the miscreant Robespierre 
was no more. 

Arrived at Gap, which was 
destined for their depdt, they 
were told the laws, by no 
means onerous, which should 
govern their imprisenment. 
They were free to range the 
streets until dark, so long as 
they did not leave the town, 
nor discuss politics, nor go 
about more than four to- 
gether. Life in Gap might 
have been easy enough, especi- 
ally for those who, like G, M., 
engaged themselves with the 
citizens as helpers to gather 
in the vintage. But freedom 
being always pleasanter than 
comfort, G. M. straightway 
set about attempting to escape. 
There were several reasons 
why success did not seem 
beyond his reach. He had 
a perfect knowledge of the 
French tongue, and his friends 
at Gap, inspired by hatred of 
the Natienal Government, as- 
sured him that an attempt 
was not impracticable. Alas! 
it was on April 1st, 1795, that 
he started upon his first ad- 
venture, and a veritable fool’s 
errand it proved. His hope was 
to tramp to Barocellonnette, 
and then te reach Piedmont 
through a pass in the Alps. 
Barcellonnette he gained with- 
out mishap, and then found 
that the pass was so closely 
guarded by French soldiers, 
that progress by that road 
was impossible. “Thus dis- 
appointed ”—I will carry on 
the narrative in his own werds 
—‘TI proceeded a few miles up 
the Durance, where I was teld 
I might procure a boat to ferry 
me over. I had the mortifica- 
tion, however, to find the 
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boatman an inflexible, flinty- 
hearted rascal, who, notwith- 
standing that I endeavoured 
te allure him with a 3-livre 
piece, refused to have any- 
thing to do with me, as I 
was not furnished with a 
passport. After cursing the 
miscreant by my gods, I de- 
termined upon fording the 
river, and accordingly pro- 
ceeded up its margin a con- 
siderable distance in order to 
find out a convenient spot. 
Having, as I thought, dis- 
covered this, I lost no time 
in preparing to wade across, 
when suddenly, to my utter 
consternation, four peasants 
(such, at least, I conceived them 
to be) observing me in the act 
of stripping off my clothes, 
rushed upon me, and without 
the least previous ceremony 
decorated my wrists with «a 
pair of handcuffs. ... I was 
by them conducted to a small 
Bourg, called Largentiére, and 
immediately ushered before the 
Maire, who endeavoured (and 
I am serry to say succeeded) to 
intimidate me by his cavalier- 
like behaviour, According to 
his verdict, I was either to be 
shot or suffer decapitation by 
the guillotine; or at least, as 
an act of mercy, to be sent to 
the gallies at Toulon during 
life. The merciless democrat 
paid no attention whatever to 
an inscription over his head, 
whieh set forth that ‘all men 
are equal,’ but kept me stand- 
ing, bare-headed, for upwards 
of half an hour, whilst thunder- 
ing his denunciations against 
me. The sight of the national 
cockade, which I wore in my hat, 
added fresh fuel to his wrath, 
and he immediately erdered 
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me to divest myself of a badge 
which none- but Republicans 
had a right to wear. I lost no 
time in obeying this mandate, 
and inwardly stung with re- 
sentment at such unworthy 
treatment, I threw the bauble 
into the fireplace. This act 
was construed into an insult by 
the Maire, who, giving free scope 
to his resentment, clenched his 
fist at me in all the phrenzy of 
ungovernable rage. At last, 
having regained the faculty of 
speech, the pseudo distributer 
of justice ordered me to be shut 
up in the cachét, or dungeon, 
there to make atonement for 
my crimes, Figure to yourself, 
gentle reader, a youth of 16 
years of age, trembling before 
an ill-looking wretch, who, un- 
moved at the terror which his 
diabolical visage naturally in- 
spired, loaded him with a tor- 
rent of abuse, intermixed with 
the most appalling threats.” 
Such was G. M.’s worst 
enceunter, and it is not sur- 
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prising that fear overcame him. 
Yet he speedily recovered his 
balance, and adds to his narra- 
tive a characteristic footnote. 
“T beg leave to assure the 
reader,” he writes, “in the 
most solemn manner, that this 
was the first and last time 
that ever I felt intimidated 
at the sight of a Frenchman.” 
Nor did the cachét have any 
terrors for him, since no sooner 
was he shut up in the jail than 
the good-natured jailer told 
him that his company was 
requested at the Inn by four 
citizens, who wished him to 
sup with them. The four citi- 
zens turned out to be the 
fellows who had arrested him 
on the banks of the Durace, 
now uniformed as gens d’armes. 
They gave him an excellent 
supper, and after the bettle 
had ‘circulated freely,” the 
jailer forgot all about the 
cachét, and bade his prisoner 
pass the night comfortably at 
the Inn, 


III, 


And so on the morrow he 
was sent back te Gap, where 
the Commissary asked him 
what punishment he thought 
he deserved. ‘In my opinion,” 
replied G. M., seldom at a loss, 
“one minute in the presence 
of the Mayor of Largentiére 
was more than an adequate 
punishment for any crime that 
I could possibly commit.” 
What could the Commissary 
do but smile? What could 
G. M. do but resolve to atone 
for his “unsuccessful cruize” 
by a better, wiser attempt in 
the future? Nor was the 


better attempt long in com- 
ing. In July he set out for 
Marseilles without money, even 
without boots, in the hope of 
passing for an American, and 
obtaining a passage from 
France in a vessel belonging 
to that nation, How did he 
live on the journey? “I 
made no scruple,” says he, 
‘to declare my real situation 
to the inhabitants of the 
country, whom I knew to be 
extremely inimical to the ex- 
isting Government. I became 
confirmed in this opinion 
wherever I presented myself, 
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obtaining both food and lodg- 
ing, with occasionally a supply 
of money. ‘I strongly suspect 
you to be one of my own 
countrymen,’ observed an old 
gentleman from whom I craved 
relief, ‘otherwise I would will- 
ingly assist you.’ I succeeded 
in convineing him of the truth 
of my assertions, and experi- 
enced a most cordial welcome.” 
Whenever he was molested, it 
was always because he was 
taken for a deserter from the 
French army. Thus he had 
no difficulty in arriving at 
Marseilles, and had it not 
been for an accidental meet- 
ing with a policeman in a café 
he would have made his way 
on an American snow to 
Malaga. But once more he 
found himself a prisoner, 
and was sent back to Gap, 
humiliated yet not in de- 
spair. 

In 1796, having obtained 
some money from his agent 
in Leghorn, he determined to 
pay Paris a visit, and thence 
to find his way to some port 
in the north of France. “A 
citizen of Gap,” thus he tells 
his own story, “whose good- 
will exceeded his discretion, 
was my sole adviser, and I lost 
no time in preparing for this 
quixotic excursion. In order 
to avoid suspicion, I sallied 
forth without any luggage, 
and towards nightfall arrived 
at a delightful village, called 
Lesdigiéres, situate on the small 
river Drac.” So he came to 
Grenoble, and after a short 
stay in this city, “I pro- 
ceeded,” thus he continues, 
“towards Lyons. . . . When 
within a few minutes of Lyons, 
I espied 9 or 10 gensdarmes 
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advancing towards me, in com- 
pany with a considerable body 
of people on foot. It would 
have been highly imprudent 
had I attempted to elude them 
by having recourse to my heels, 
I therefore prevented their 
suspicion by the following 
stratagem : When within a few 
yards of them, I very carelessly 
climbed up a willow-tree, and, 
whilst whistling a French 
national air, pretended to be 
very busy in cutting a staff. 
The gensdarmes passed me, 
after the hackneyed observa- 
tion ‘that the weather was 
fine.’ The people on foot 
proved to be about an hundred 
deserters or conscripts, hand- 
cuffed two by two, I shouted 
‘Vive la République!’ and 
confirmed them in the opinion 
that I was a true sans-culotte. 
I regret that it is not in my 
power to do justice, by any 
description, to the truly mag- 
nificent city of Lyons. At a 
distance, it has the appearance 
of an amphitheatre, consisting 
chiefly of superb buildings, 
whilst the majestic Rhéne is 
seen rolling its lucid wave 
through an extensive and fruit- 
ful valley. ... Perceiving a 
number of troops in this city, I 
did not consider myself safe 
within its walls, and, notwith- 
standing the evening was far 
advanced, I pursued my journey 
towards Macon. Night, how- 
ever, soon came on, and, 
unable to reach a place of 
public entertainment, I quitted 
the high road in order to crave 
a lodging at a large mansion, 
which I observed at a distance. 
It was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that I reached this castle, 
for such its appearance bespoke 
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it to be, owing to the darkness 
of the night, and the very in- 
tricate road which led thereto. 
Having expressed my wants to 
a servant, I was immediately 
ushered into a splendid saloon, 
where I had not waited many 
minutes ere an elderly gentle- 
man made his appearance, who, 
with the utmost affability, wel- 
comed me to Chateau-Vallon. 
When I gave him to under- 
stand that I was an English- 
man, his joy appeared to be 
boundless, and, embracing me 
with all the warmth of a 
genuine friendship, he kindly 
invited me to partake of 
supper in company with his 
family. Our repast consisted 
of various luxuries, seasoned 
by the agreeable conversation 
of his daughters, who, with 
their worthy father, endeav- 
oured to render my visit as 


pleasant as possible to me, 


After supper, I found an excel- 
lent bed prepared for me; and 
on the following morning I 
prosecuted my journey, im- 
pressed with sentiments of the 
most lively gratitude towards 
my kind entertainer.” 

Nor were food and lodging 
the only favours bestowed upon 
G. M. by his benefactor of 
Chateau-Vallon. When he 
awoke the next morning he 
found a clean shirt and two 
pairs of stockings stuffed 
into one of the pockets of 
his coat! Truly adventures 
are to the adventurous, and 
thus the escaped prisoner came, 
through Dijon, Troyes, and 
Provins, to the very gates of 
Paris itself. Never had he 
seen the French capital before, 
and what befell him there 
might well have come from 
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the pages of a contemporary 
novel. “At my arrival at this 
metropolis,” he writes in the 
stilted style of his century, 
“T determined to indulge my 
curiosity in viewing such ob- 
jects as were deemed worthy 
of observation, and having 
about an hundred livres in my 
purse (£4, 3s. 4d.) I soon pro- 
cured a guide, or rather com- 
panion, who undertook to show 
me everything which was to 
be seen for or without money, 
dans la plus belle ville au 
monde. This companion was 
un garcon boulanger, or baker’s 
boy, out of place; and con- 
sequently as idle and famished 
as was necessary to assist me 
in exhausting my finances. 
After refreshing ourselves with 
some biére de Mars, a very dis- 
agreeable beverage, fully as 
frothy as the Parisians them- 
selves, we repaired to the 
public Ménagerie, where I saw 
lions, tigers, elephants, &c., for 
nothing! From thence we 
took an external view of the 
Tuileries, drank some more 
biére de Mars, for which, of 
course, I paid, and again 
sallied forth in quest of novel- 
ties. Nothing but my extreme 
youth, and consequent indif- 
ference to the future, could 
have induced me to give a 
loose to pleasure, in the capital 
of an enemy’s dominions; and 
I humbly trust the indulgent 
reader will make this allow- 
ance in my favour.” 

Indeed, the indulgent reader 
will make every allowance for 
a boy of seventeen, who has 
walked from Gap to Paris 
through a country which 
should have been hostile, and 
who sees Paris for the first 
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time. But assuredly the 
garcon boulanger was an error 
of judgment. “I at last began 
to grow tired of my associate,” 
says G. M., “to whom I had 
previously discovered myself 
(without, however, acknow- 
ledging that I was a prisoner 
of war), and who frequently 
irritated me by his opinions 
concerning the French Revolu- 
tion. Whilst I regaled this 
cormorant at my own expense, 
he sought every opportunity to 
rouse my temper by his empty 
beastings that his countrymen 
were preparing to invade Eng- 
land, observing with a sneer 
that I ought to remain in 
Paris until the expedition set 
out, when I would be found 
serviceable in showing them 
the read to London. Although 
I was willing to attribute 
his behaviour to the liberal 
draughts of beer which he 
had swallowed, yet his pointed 
insults got the better of my 
forbearance, and without fur- 
ther ceremony I kicked him 
out ef the room.” 

A high-spirited Englishman 
could do no less, and yet the 
baker's boy had his revenge, and 
speedily played the spy upon 
him. ‘After ridding myself 
of my companion,” thus writes 
the ingenuous G. M., “I sallied 
forth in search of a lodging 
for the night, and in a short 
space of time I found one to 
my purpose in the Rue du 
Bac, Faubourg St Germain. 
Just as I was seating myself to 
supper, the door was suddenly 
opened by my landlady, who 
introduced a fellow to me, 
the sight of whom deprived 
me of all appetite. His height 
was upwards of six feet, whilst 
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the lower part of his face was 
entirely covered by a pair of 
enormous mustaches, through 
which appeared a set of very 
regular teeth, happily con- 
trasted with the filthy ex- 
crescence which shaded his 
mouth, After many prelim- 
inary apologies for intruding 
at such an unseasonable hour, 
he very politely inquired my 
name, profession, &c., to all 
which I answered with due 
regard to my own safety. 
‘Cest bon,’ said he, ‘but I 
request to see your passport.’ 
This unexpected demand quite 
diseoncerted me, and I was 
under the necessity of de- 
claring myself to be without 
one. ‘Comment fichtre! point 
de passeport!’ exclaimed this 
bear upon two legs. ‘Tu tras 
en prison des Vinstant.’ So 
saying, he very expertly dis- 
engaged my chair of its 
burden, and without suffering 
me to taste one morsel of my 
supper (for which I confess I 
had but little appetite), hur- 
ried me before the Intendant 
of the Police, who, after many 
threats, sueceeded in extorting 
a confession frem me. At this 
declaration, his deportment 
assumed a milder character; 
and observing me to be ex- 
ceedingly agitated, he very 
eondeseendingly ordered me a 
chair, and presented me with 
a glass of excellent wine, in 
erder to recruit my spirits. 
‘I cannot suffer you to re- 
main in Paris,’ said he, ‘nor 
can I allow you to proceed to 
the North. I shall therefore 
cause you to be conducted 
back to Gap, with a recom- 
mendatory letter, in order to 
sereen you from further pun- 
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ishment,’ So saying, he re- 
manded me to my lodgings, 
in company with a policeman, 
who, notwithstanding many 
pretestations that he could 
not eat anything at such an 
advanced hour, assisted me to 
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dispatch my supper; and out 
of the goodwill which he said 
he bore to my countrymen, 
drank several bumpers to their 
health, which he did me the 
honour ef ordering to my 
account! ” 


IV. 


The next day began the re- 
turn journey to Gap under an 
escort, which was changed daily, 
and G. M.’s disappointment 
was not mitigated by thirty 
days’ imprisonment, with bread 
and water for his only fare, and 
by the bitter news that during 
his absence the crew of the 
Scout had been exchanged 
by cartel. After a weary 
winter spent in cutting wood 
in the mountains of Montmort, 
he was given a passport for 
Toulon, where he hoped fondly 
that he might embark on board 
of a cartel. At Toulon he 
formed an attachment “of the 
tenderest nature,” which made 
these days of his captivity “the 
happiest of his life.” Alas! 
the object of his affections was 
untimely snatched from him, 
and after along sojourn in the 
hospital he petitioned the Com- 
missary at War, in the spring 
of 1798, to allow him to return 
to the interior, where he would 
enjoy a fuller liberty. The 
Commissary gave him a pass- 
port to Vienne, in the depart- 
ment of the Isére, a depdt ex- 
clusively reserved for Austrian 
prisoners, Here were the seeds 
of future embarrassment, which 
were rendered no less fruitful 
by the Commissary’s misspell- 
ing of G. M.’s name. And G. 
M. himself, not sufficiently cun- 
ning,made an erasure to correct 


the spelling, and henceforth 
was an object of suspicion 
wherever he went. However, 
he set out with a light heart, 
and once more passed Brig- 
nolles, where one Citizen Le 
Brun invited him to dinner, and 
gave him the soundest advice 
for the future. His generosity 
was great, as his mansion was 
elegant, and it is thus that G. 
M. deseribes his entertainment : 
“During the preparation for 
dinner,” he writes, “Citizen 
Le Brun conducted me to 
his Library, where I beheld a 
considerable collection of well- 
chosen books in the modern 
languages, which convinced me 
that he was a man of taste 
and literature. I observed an 
elegant painting of Louis XVI. 
suspended over the door, and 
remarking that I paid much 
attention to it, he said, ‘ C'est 
le portrait de mon ancien 
Matire.’ He appeared, how- 
ever, suddenly to _ recollect 
himself, and without allowing 
me time to reply, invited me 
to a walk in the garden. ‘I 
understand,’ said he, ‘that 
your countrymen are excellent 
gardeners. I wish you to send 
me one over when you return 
to England.’ I smiled at the 
jest, and held my peace.... 
After dinner, being left to 
ourselves, he observed to me, 
that as he had conceived a 
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friendly interest in my behalf, 
he wished me to acquaint him 
in what manner he might 
be servieeable to me. ‘The 
municipal officers,’ said he, 
‘have formed some unfavour- 
able ideas with respect to you, 
and as the Mayor of this City, 
I ought to enquire into the 
cause why an alteration took 
place in your name upon the 
face of your passport; yet I 
cannot exercise this part of my 
duty without acting against my 
feelings. Unfold yourself there- 
fore to me, without reserve, 
and rely upon my protection. 
Avouez—confess that you wish 
to effect your escape.’ These 
last words were uttered in a 
manner so replete with sincer- 
ity and honour that I without 
hesitation related to him the 
various, though unsuccessful, 
attempts which I had made in 
order to regain my liberty; and 
with tears, the most eloquent 
pleaders I could summon, en- 
treated him to favour me with 
that protection which he so 
humanely promised. ‘ Nous 
verrons, said he; and we fin- 
ished our bottle without resum- 
ing the subject for that time.” 

“ After dark,” thus the story 
goes on, “M. Le Brun left me 
to my own reflections, and in 
the course of two hours re- 
turned with an invitation to 
accompany him au café, where 
having arrived I was by him 
introduced to several gentle- 
men, who appeared to have 
been playing at billiards. The 
Mayor, presenting me with a 
purse of money, said with a 
smile, ‘Here is the produce of 
our evening’s pastime, which 
these eitizens, to whom I have 
related your history, desire me 
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to offer in their name.’ I ac- 
cepted the present with grati- 
tude, and my silence sufficiently 
proved how much I was im- 
pressed by such generous treat- 
ment. What a contrast between 
the Mayor of Brignolles and the 
ferocious tiger at Largentiére! 
On our return home M, Le 
Brun conducted me into his 
study, where, producing a large 
map of Europe, he carefully 
traced out the road to Geneva. 
‘This will be the most effectual 
route for you to try your 
escape, said he; ‘contrive to 
travel with your passport as 
far as. Vienne, when after- 
wards you will carefully avoid 
making yourself known, and 
by passing for one of our 
countrymen endeavour to reach 
the borders of Switzerland. 
To-morrow evening we will 
collect some more money for 
you, and in the meantime you 
will remain concealed under 
my roof for fear of the mili- 
tary.’ I thanked him, retired 
to rest, and on the following 
day experienced a renewal of 
friendship and goodwill frem 
this benevolent man. Evening 
came. I accompanied him to 
the coffee-house, received an- 
other supply of money, and 
retired early to bed, purposing 
to set out next morning by 
break of day. My worthy 
benefactor conducted me to 
my chamber, where, present- 
ing me with two shirts, two 
pairs of stockings, and a pair 
of shoes, he observed they 
would prove serviceable to me 
en my journey. Reader! if 
ever thou hast experienced the 
many ills attendant on poverty, 
or the irreparable loss of 
friends in thy native country, 
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then may’st thou judge what I 
felt at kindness so unexpected!” 

It is easy to excuse the boy’s 
apostrophe. The generosity of 
M. Le Brun and his friends, 
which savoured of the antique 
world, might have moved to 
enthusiasm a heart of stone. 
And G. M. set out upon his 
last journey through France 
with a lively sense of gratitude. 
Once more he passed by Gap, 
his ancient home, took leave 
of his friends there, and then 
from Grenoble reached Valence, 
a town of some importance 
on the Rhéne. There he was 
arrested as a deserter, and 
through the unhappy erasure 
on his passport was charged 
with being in possession of false 
papers. For thirty-six days 
he lay in a filthy jail, among 
thieves and other malefactors, 
and at last being set free, he 
made his way to Vienne, the 
destination marked upon his 
passport, The Commissary for 
prisoners at Vienne refused to 
have anything to do with him, 
as he was not an Austrian, 
and the municipality would 
have ordered him back to 
Toulon had he not taken French 
leave of it, and found the 
road to Chambéry early next 
morning, with a cockade stuck 
jauntily in his hat. Not far 
from Chambéry he stopped to 
drink at a cabaret, and taking 
the landlord into his confi- 
dence, told him who he was 
and whither he was bent, and 
even asked him by which ‘road 
he would run the least hazard of 
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And now he arrived at the 
last, and by no means the 
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encountering the gendarmerie. 
“TIT do not think,” said the 
landlord, stroking his chin, 
“that you run much risk in pur- 
suing the high road to Geneva, 
since by your not carrying any 
luggage, no person will suppose 
you to bea traveller. Yet ere 
I suffer you to depart, allow 
me to bestow upon you a piece 
of very salutary advice, namely, 
that in your future intercourse 
with strangers, you will be less 
lavish of your secrets, for entre 
nous, 1 myselfam a gens d’arme,” 
No wonder the swiftly repent- 
ant G. M. was alarmed at what 
might have been the conse- 
“T verily 
believe,” he writes, “that Ham- 
let, upon the sudden appear- 
ance of his father’s ghost, did 
not wear an aspect more 
fraught with horror than that 
which I assumed at a declara- 
tion so dreadful and unex- 
pected, The glass escaped from 
my palsied fingers, and, with 
jaws extended, 1 gazed upon 
the equally confounded land- 
lord, unable to utter a syllable!” 
Hastily he urged the landlord 
not to betray him, and for the 
second time was properly re- 
proved by the Frenchman. 
“Your ideas of a Frenchman,” 

said he, “must be very un- 
favourable, if you can for a 
moment imagine that after 
being made your confidant I 
should be so base as to take 
advantage of your want of 
reserve, Go! you have nothing 
to apprehend! but remember 
well my advice.” 


stage of his great 
He approached 
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the beautiful city of Geneva ; 
his heart throbbed at the 
prospect of freedom; and then 
once more the dice of fate 
were thrown against him. 
“In passing a drawbridge,” 
he says, “which led to the 
city, I became appalled at the 
sight of a French sentinel, 
who, netwithstanding, suffered 
me to proceed, I shortly after- 
wards found myself within the 
walls of Geneva, which, on 
account of its being a neutral 
city, protected me from being 
claimed as an enemy... . I 
pursued my journey along the 
margin of the lake, the bells 
of Coppet (the first Swiss 
town) ringing, as I thought, 
a welcome peal. A sudden 
shower of rain coming on, I 
hastened towards a village in 
order to procure shelter, and, 
on my arrival, entered the 
first place of entertainment I 
beheld. I had not been seated 
many minutes, before a French 
officer, apparently the head of 
a guard, made his appearance, 
and informed me that he had 
seen me entering the town, 
and concluding I was a 
traveller proceeding to Swit- 
zerland, he, as became his 
duty, required a sight of my 
passport, without which no 
person was permitted te enter 
the country.” In vain G. M. 
protested, in defiance of the 
truth, that he was a native 
eof Geneva. The Frenchman 
was certain that he was 
an Austrian, and handed him 
over promptly to General 
Kellermann, destined in two 
brief years to be the hero of 
Marengo. To Carrouge, there- 
fore, he was taken, the Gene- 
ral’s headquarters, and after 
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being kept waiting fer two 
hours, found himself face to 
face with the hero, “At last,” 
he tells us, “an officer, clad in 
the most sumptuous manner 
a& la Hussar, entered the hall, 
and with the greatest affability 
accested me in the English 
language with ‘How do you 
do?’ His pelite and unre- 
strained behaviour not only 
divested me of all fear, but 
likewise ef my presence of 
mind, and I immediately re- 
turned the compliment in the 
same language. ‘I was thor- 
oughly convinced,’ said Gene- 
ral Kellermann, resuming the 
diseourse in French, ‘that 
you were an Englishman, and 
I rejoice that your candour has 
prevented me from resorting 
to certain measures in erder 
to obtain the truth from you, 
which would be extremely re- 
pugnant to my feelings. But 
what do you intend te do?’ 
added he with apparent concern. 
‘I cannot suffer you to enter 
the Swiss Territory, neither do 
I wish te send yeu back to 
Toulon, as in that case I would 
be subjecting you to punish- 
ment.’ After some considera- 
tion it was deoreed that I 
should be furnished by him 
with a passport for the city 
of Lille in Flanders, where 
upen my arrival I was to wait 
upen the British Ambassador, 
who, it was supposed, would 
procure me a passage to Eng- 
land. I shuddered at the idea 
of so long a journey, and de- 
termined within myself to 
make one struggle more ere 
I gave up the contest. Here- 
upon the General summoned 
the secretary, and ordered him 
to make out a passport for 
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Lille, himself dictating the 
contents. Willing to evince 
a sense of good breeding, the 
General asked me what was 
the English word for Monsieur. 
As I could not anticipate his 
motives for such a question, 
especially as I was absorbed 
in reflection, I without hesi- 
tation made answer that it 
was Sir. Judge of my sur- 
prise when, upon receiving my 
passport frem the hands of the 
secretary, I read the following 
words: ‘Permettez au por- 
teur, Sir G. M.,, de passer 
de Carrouge jusqu’a Lille en 
Flandres.’. Thus was I un- 
expectedly created a knight, 
and I firmly believe that a 
more ragged one was never 
dubbed.” 

Thus General Kellermann 
proved the same thoughtful 
benevolence as the other 
Frenchmen whom G. M. en- 
countered on his road. Not 
merely did he give the wanderer 
a passport, but he slipped two 
louis d’or into his hand as he 
wished him farewell. But it 
was no part of G. M.’s plan to 
make his way across France to 
Lille on foot, and therefore on 
leaving Carrouge he turned 
back towards Bonneville, and 
taking refuge onee more in a 
cabaret, he let his confidence 
get the better ef him again, 
and told the landlord his hope 
and purpose. The offer of a 
hundred guineas, if only he 
were in Switzerland, per- 
suaded the landlord to do 
what he could for him. “After 
some moments spent in deep 
reflection,” writes G. M., 
“during which he scratched 
his head with as much violence 
as if he had been visited by 
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one of the seven plagues of 
Pharaoh, he exclaimed, ‘ Sacré 
Dieu! c’est dommage,’ and the 
portentous exclamation thrice 
escaped his lips at regular 
intervals. At last he informed 
me of what I knew already— 
viz., that I had taken a wrong 
step in endeavouring to enter 
the Swiss dominions by land, 
since no person was allowed 
any communication with that 
country by the French Govern- 
ment. He therefore advised 
me to return with all possible 
haste to Geneva, ere the gates 
were shut, and that he would 
charge me with a letter to his 
brother, who was the master 
ef a beat, and who would 
upen his recommendations 
give me a passage across the 
lake to Coppet.” 

So once more the prisoner 
turned his face towards Geneva, 
escaped the scrutiny of Car- 
rouge, and reached the gates of 
the friendly city just as the 
guards were about to secure 
the drawbridge. ‘“ After many 
inquiries,” thus the narrative 
continues, “I found out the 
boatman, who kept a small 
public-house in a very obscure 
part of the city, and who told 
me I should be perfectly wel- 
come to quarters and entertain- 
ment until the morning, when 
he would give me a passage to 
Coppet. Accordingly, at an 
early hour, I was awakened by 
the landlerd, whe conducted 
me to the boat, and with a 
laudable precaution secreted 
me under a large quantity of 
loose cabbages, in order to elude 
the search of the dowaniers, 
who, so soon as the boat ar- 
rived at a certain point of the 
quay, eame on board and 
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commenced a partial search 
Nothing being found liable to 
seizure, the only contraband 
goods being myself, the vessel 
was permitted to depart, and 
in the course of a few minutes 
I ventured to thrust my head 
through the cabbages, and ob- 
served that we were in the 
middle of the lake. I found 
two male passengers on board, 
who appeared rather surprised 
at seeing me emerge so sud- 
denly from my lurking-place. 
A calm shortly ensued; when 
I endeavoured to render myself 
useful by directing the vessel’s 
course, while the boatmen were 
labouring at the oars. ... To- 
wards sunset I landed safely at 
Coppet, a small town in the 
canton of Lausanne, where in 
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company with my fellow- 
travellers I supped upon ex- 
cellent trout, recently caught 
in the lake. It was at Coppet 
that I beheld a gratifying 
sight—a sight which re- 
minded me of my native 
country: namely, a Swiss foot- 
soldier in his scarlet uniform, 
according to the canton to 
which he belonged. The 
reader will, I presume, give 
me credit, when I say that I 
felt myself unspeakably happy 
at my sudden deliverance from 
captivity—happiness which re- 
ceived a zest from my being in 
a friendly country, where re- 
straint became unnecessary, and 
where the generous inhabitants 
were zealous in their acts of 
kindness towards me.” 


VI. 


In one and the same day to 
regain a long-lost liberty and 
to see a scarlet coat — these 
are rare experiences in the life 
of a prisoner of war, and G. M. 
made the best of them, as he 
had made the best of whatever 
of good or ill fortune brought 
him. The rest wassimple. He 
made his way to Frankfurt, 
thence to Hanover, and so at 
last to Bremen and Cuxhaven. 
Only one moment of fear he 
knew, and that was at Frei- 
burg in Breisgau, then held as 
a hostage during peace nego- 
tiations with Austria, where 
he encountered a French sen- 
tinel. But his quickness of 
mind saved him once more, 
and finally, after four years of 
wandering, he landed at Yar- 
mouth, His narrative has a 
value of its own. It is the 


work ef a pleasantly lettered 
boy, who has read Shakespeare 
and Don Quixote, and knows 
how to quote them. His 
French, which stood him in 
good stead, is never at fault, 
and his sketches of those whom 
he met upon the road are 
drawn with a light hand. 
But, as I have said, he deserves 
to be remembered, because he 
proves that English prisoners 
were treated with humanity 
and consideration, until Napo- 
leon’s sinister calculation dis- 
covered that even cruelty might 
be turned to his profit, and set 
an example of infamy, which 
has been vastly improved upon 
by the vulgar tyrant, who 
fondly believes to-day that the 
purple cloak of the Freneh 
Emperor has fallen upon his 
uncomely shoulders. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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THE JOYS OF WAR. 


Is war a brutalising experi- 
ence? This is a question asked 
every day, and I daresay an- 
swered as unsatisfactorily as 
any such general question must 
be. It depends on the man, 
his particular environment, 
possibly his health, each of 
these factors being a change- 
able quantity. The answer is 
that war uplifts one man 
and degrades another. Both 
fear it (of that there can be 
no question); but one, de- 
spite his fear, feels morally 
and physically braced by it 
and enjoys it to the full, the 
other is nauseated by every 
side of war and feels lowered 
by every contact with it. 

The joys of war are many, 
and can be experieneed by no 
other means; thus to the indi- 
vidual who has tasted all things 
to satiety and longs for new 
and fresh experienees, I recom- 
mend war, and by war I mean 
life with the fighting arm of 
the Serviee. 

I suppose, physically, one of 
the greatest joys is reaction 
after great exertion. Hew few 
civilised men knew what it is 
in ordinary life to feel so tired 
that to lie down on straw- 
stuffed sandbags is literally to 
fall asleep immediately, and to 
sleep in an eostasy of comfort 
and relaxation. Yet in war 
one gets this free gratis, and 
it never palls. 

Anticipation is a delightful 
sensation: war is full of it, and 
very subtle are its pleasures. 
Today it is raining; our feet 
are wet, nay soaking ; we shiver 
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and cannot keep warm; but 
to-morrow we shall be relieved, 
to-morrow we shail pled out of 
this God-forsaken spot and taste 
the delights of possibly a fire, 
possibly a bed, and very pro- 
bably a change of clothes. To- 
night there is a disgusting jeb 
te be done. The Brigadier 
censiders the re-entrant on our 
lines at X 14 is dangerous, 
and we have to dig a trench 
aeross the open, to straighten 
the line. Te-night in driving 
rain, with machine-guns sweep- 
ing for us every few minutes, 
this is a horrid business, or, 
as Jones says, very tiresome, 
But to-morrow we shall be 
relieved, to-morrow we shall 
have the unmixed joy of telling 
the Blankshires how much we 
did, how well our men worked, 
how much there is left for them 
to do, and that when we come in 
again we shall be interested to 
see how much they have done. 
Sparke, the great Sparke, 
Fadgett’s servant, who has been 
trained to cook like a chef 
under conditions that would 
make a plaster-saint weep, 
promised that to-night we 
should dine on quails, and has 
just broken the news to us 
that, owing te an unfertun- 
ate collision with Colins the 
runner, those quails are no 
more, and ration meat will be 
our lot. But what matter? 
How delicious will be the meal 
Sparke will prepare in billets, 
with all the advantages of a 
real fireplace and fresh butter ! 
And so it goes on, the umpleas- 
ant fact obscured by a pleas- 
D 
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ure to come always beckoning 
one forwards. 

Fear of death or wounds, or 
fear of what not coming at 
you in the dark, is a pain 
which brings pleasure in its 
train. Without fear no man 
can know the full meaning 
of security —that feeling by 
which you escape from that 
something which makes your 
dog die in ten years, whereas, 
of course, he should live out his 
life with you. No dog—or 
other animal for that matter 
—knows the meaning of that 
blessed word Security; he 
sleeps with one eye open and 
one ear cocked, and _ thus 
burns out his life so soon. 
Here in billets, beyond the 
reach of shells, you can revel 
in security, contrasting your 
present state of mind with 
that moment when you sat 
crouched on the fire - step, 
nearly praying that the next 
might take you and relieve 
the strain. What bliss! You 
would not change places with 
Croesus, for he never can feel 
what yeu are feeling. 

As you tramped in fours 
down that last hundred yards 
into the gates of Ypres, your 
ears cocked for the sound of 
coming shells, you were burn- 
ing eut your life at the rate 
of your beloved deg; but when 
you turned te the left and felt 
the solid rampart at your side, 
you began to feel the first 
effects of security; and when 
you swung down the streets 
of Poperinghe, nearing your 
cosy billet, you felt a tremend- 
ous fellow-feeling coming from 
the men behind you. Young 
Jones, whose presence in the 
trenches irritated you (this 
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very morning with the tail 
of his British warm he swept 
my tea to the floor, that tea 
I had been longing for; how 
clumsy he looked, and how I 
longed to cut short his stupid 
apologies !), now looked so tall 
and straight my heart went out 
to him, and I forgave him all 
—even that silly remark of 
his when a 6-inch shell missed 
my dug-out by a few feet: 
“Was that a Whizbang?” 

A child comes into the world 
with one instinct strongly de- 
veloped —that of acquisitive- 
ness; it has no idea of the 
laws of meum and tuum. The 
mother has been taught, and 
tries to pass on to her child, 
the doctrine that it is better 
to give than to receive; and 
the little one rebels against 
a teaching which plainly is 
at variance with its instincts. 
It feels it to be against all 
reason that it can be better 
or happier for it to give its 
toys to another child, or that 
any other object-lessons in the 
beauty of unselfishness can be 
pleasant or produce happiness. 
One day, however, the child 
has an odd feeling. This 
scheme of doing what is un- 
natural, which is forced on 
it, has suddenly ocreated a 
curious sense of happiness. 
Whether this sensation has 
in it the germ of the prig 
or not, it certainly leads, in 
some characters, to an intense 
desire to taste once more that 
feeling of pleasure produced 
by self-abnegation, and later 
in life the child observes and 
takes mental note that happi- 
ness is the only thing truly 
worth having, and that really 
happy people worship at this 
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odd shrine where, in return 
for pain, they secure pleasure ; 
indeed, in some cases it may 
be said to be a vice, so anxious 
are those who know the secret 
to exchange the former for the 
latter. War is the place where 
this vice can be indulged, and 
is indulged. Stand on one 
side and watch the crowd go 
by. You will see countless 
men, from private to General, 
indulging in one way or an- 
other in this joy of war. 
Some know they are doing it, 
others unconsciously give them- 
selves the pleasure. To them 
it has become a habit: most of 
them in peace never knew the 
sensation, but they will remain 
devotees to their death. 
Smythe, who commanded 
No, 4 Platoon, was an un- 
conscious worshipper of this 
strange god. We all noticed 
how happy Smythe was, how 
he revelled in the joys of war. 
When Smythe joined No. 4 
Company it was an unhappy 
mess. When a dangerous or 
unpleasant duty had to be 
done, the question was always 
hotly debated whom did it 
take to do it. Cator said it 
didn’t take him; he took the 
last working - party, and a 
dirty job it was. No, it cer- 
tainly didn’t take him. Each 
watched his neighbour, each 
saw to it that he was not 
imposed upon—all hated war, 
and could see no joy in it. 
Then Smythe came with a 
draft and joined them, They 
liked him and voted him a 
good fellow; he seemed to 
mellow everything, and yet 
he said littl. When duties 
were discussed he said noth- 
ing, took what he was given, 
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and did it. When Cator felt 
seedy, he actually offered to 
do his work, but of course 
Cator wouldn’t let him. All 
the time he radiated happiness. 

That delicate subject of the 
leave roster came up again 
for discussion, and the good- 
natured Jones again lost his 
temper over it, the special 
question being whether Smythe 
was in this roster or the next. 
Smythe, curiously enough, 
thought he was in the next, 
and Jones left the billet at a 
loss to understand how any 
one could be fool enough to 
make remarks which might 
lead to the loss of one leave; 
but Smythe smiled on. He 
was enjoying himself. ‘These 
others had been out a long 
time; they were more tired 
than he was,” he argued with 
himself, and a warm feeling 
crept over him, one of the 
joys of war. 

Every schoolboy thinks his 
own school the finest, his own 
house the best, but he has the 
saving grace hardly ever to 
think himself the best; this 
process repeats itself in war 
and becomes one of the joys. 
Every soldier thinks his bat- 
talion the finest, his company 
the best, and probably his 
platoon the smartest. It is a 
form of healthy self-respect, 
of pride without offence. 

The 4th Batt. of the Iron- 
sides was a new battalion; 
it was something quite unheard 
of to have more than three 
battalions in the Ironsides, se 
the .other three battalions 
sniffed and good - naturedly 
considered them raw, and their 
officers thanked God that fate 
had: not cast their lot in the 
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4th Batt., which was new and 
had no traditions of its own. 
The 4th Batt. felt like a new 
boy at school. The tradition 
of the school belonged to them 
by birth, but not by right; 
their regiment was the finest, 
but their battalion had to 
prove itself the best. So inside 
the battalion in companies and 
platoons the spirit of emula- 
tion raged, but outside none 
dared yet to make the polite 
comparison by battalions which 
gives harmless joy, and they 
waited for the day when by 
acts, not words, they would be 
admitted within the magic 
circle, and all Ironsides would 
think in fours and not in 
threes. It came. 

The Ironsides were hurried 
up to retrieve something rather 
like a rout. The youngest 
battalion was given the post 
of honour and behaved glori- 
ously, upholding all the great 
traditions of the regiment, and 
showing themselves veterans 
like the rest. As they ad- 
vanced in artillery formation 
as steadily as on a field-day, 
all, despite their fear, were 
feeling the joys of war, pride 
in tradition, the joy of sacrifice 
for an ideal. 

Some people say that money 
talks—it does in peace with 
loud and vulgar accent. It 
creates artificial standards of 
living which in turn raise arti- 
ficial barriers in society. We 
like to think that class dis- 
tinction is one of intellect, en- 
vironment, or taste; in fact, it 
is nearly always founded on the 
relative possession of money. 

Jones and Smith were at a 
private -school together, and 
were fast friends. They went 
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to the same public school and 
college, and their bond grew 
stronger; they had all the de- 
lights of the wonderful friend- 
ship between two men, probably 
the most beautiful and perfect 
form of love in the world. 
Then money began to talk. 
Jones’s father had given him 
the same privileges as Smith, 
but with a struggle. He could 
do no more, and Jones had to 
get down to bedrock and make 
his way ; he had to change his 
ideas and his standard of living. 
Smith was born with a golden 
spoon in his mouth, and had 
to take his place in the ranks 
of the super-wealthy. His 
standard of living went up; 
he was swept away on the tide 
of life, as we all are, but the 
two friends were in different 
currents. Smith and Jones 
still loved eaeh other, but Jones 
felt he could not live up to 
Smith’s rich friends. Their 
standard was beyond his reach ; 
he did not envy them, they did 
not despise him. Simply money 
stood between and talked; so 
these two drifted apart. Then 
came war, when money talks in 
whispers because it is of no 
account. Whenahighwayman 
says, “Your money or your 
life,’ he knows the relative 
value of these things. Money 
does not count when men’s 
lives are the counters in a 
great game, What use is money 
without life, and so men get to 
ignore it, laugh at its previous 
powers, and standards readjust 
themselves. Jones and Smith 
tasted one of the joys of war 
when Smith was posted to 
Jones’s company, and the bar- 
rier of money was swept away. 
TRONSIDE. 
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SOME months since we dis- 
cussed in these pages the 
means which may presently 
be taken to purify our politics, 
to check the growth of that 
corruption whieh has ever 
been the besetting sin of de- 
mocracy. Politics, as a craft, 
is not governed by the laws 
which control other forms of 
human activity, Those who 
profess it are not in any way 
interested in the perfection of 
their work. They aim at the 
proximate result—their own 
office, —not at the ultimate 
result—the safety and pros- 
perity of the Kingdom. Thus 
they differ from all other 
craftsmen. A pilot considers 
the safety ef his ship. The 
pilot of a ship of state eares 
not on to what sandbank he 
runs, so long as his febrile 
hand still clutches the helm. 
In the golden age, when state 
came before party and profit, 
men were centent to serve 
their country, for its good, in 
all humility of spirit. “Now- 
adays,” as Aristotle says, “for 
the sake of the advantage 
which is to be gained from 
the public revenues and from 
office, one might imagine that 
the ralers, being sickly, were 
kept in health only while they 
continued in office.” In trath, 
our rulers of late have been 
very sickly, and have followed 


the one cure, which they know, 
with a disastrous pertinacity. 
And by a strange irony we 
have been busy during the last 
ten years in toppling over all 
the ancient standards, Once 
upon a time a voter was asked 
to prove a property qualifi- 
cation. Thrift and industry 
were not of themselves deemed 
hindrances in the path of wis- 
dom, We know better now, 
since our demagegues, with 
raueous voices, have denounced 
the “rich,” and stirred up envy 
on a thousand platforms. At 
last we have reached the bot- 
tom of the pit. In Aristotle’s 
phrase, “we are governed by 
the poor and not by the laws.” 
Now poverty is an excellent 
thing to eseape from. [If it is 
a hard chastener ef youth, it is 
a sad companion of middle life. 
So far frem inspiring its victim 
with political sagacity, it 
warps his judgment and 
cripples his energies. Few 
men have ever been, ever will 
be, rich enough to sing hymns 
of praise to indigence, as does 
Mr Carnegie, that Pecksniff 
among money-bags, and pray 
that Poverty, honest Poverty, 
shall never perish from the 
earth. Whatever else poverty 
may be it is not synonymous 
with wisdom, and wherever it 
is made the essential of gov- 
ernment, corruption inevitably 
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follows. For be it understood, 
poverty, a virtue in the elector, 
seems a vice in the eleeted, 
who takes the speediest means 
he may to get rid of it. 

Now politieal corruption may 
take many forms. By far the 
simplest and least dangerous 
method is to rob the till. 
Where vast sums are spent 
upon public objects there 
is never any lack of pickings, 
and the greedy politician finds 
little difficulty in enriching 
himself at the expense of the 
State. We have called this 
the least dangerous form of 
corruption, because it destroys 
the moral sense only of the 
politican who practises it, and 
because its action may be ac- 
curately measured. The elected 
of the people who levies a com- 
mission on the money which 
passes through his hands, and 
spends it to gratify his own 
vice or ambition, is somewhat 
limited in his sphere of evil. He 
may destroy his own character, 
which is not of much import- 
ance; he does not necessarily 
debauch the ignorant dupes 
who have placed him in a 
position te betray their inter- 
ests. In England of late this 
somewhat erude method of 
corruption has not been pepu- 
lar. Our politicians have pre- 
ferred subtler practices, more 
ingenious devices. Those who 
are happy only if they are 
attached like limpets to the 
rock of office have discovered 
a useful adhesive of their own. 
During the last ten years we 
have witnessed a cunningly 
insidious method of bribery— 
the purchase of votes with 
public money. Pensions have 
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been granted with a lavish 
hand, or promised with a 
deceptive tongue. Small pub- 
lic offices have been invented 
by the thousand, which pro- 
vided their holders with a 
modest competenee, and would 
inspire them, it was hoped, 
with a lively sense of grati- 
tude. The evil wrought by 
these forms of political dis- 
honesty is far wider and deeper 
than the mere effect of personal 
embezzlement. For not only 
do they inculcate the pernici- 
eus doctrine that patriotism is 
synonymous with self-interest, 
but they abstract from honest 
employment many thousand of 
our eitizens, and paek them 
into Government offices, where 
they waste their lives devoid 
of ambitien, and content with 
the security of a pittance. 
And no sooner was it dis- 
covered that there was money 
in the trade of politics than 
the Government of the country 
was firmly established upon a 
basis of cash. ‘ Machines” 
were invented te ensure the 
victory of ene set of men over 
another set of men, and the 
comfortable emolument of the 
victors. But machines cannot 
be oiled for nothing, and ac- 
cordingly our politieal parties 
provided themselves with secret 
funds that they might the 
more easily compel their coun- 
try to serve them. This in- 
verted patriotism has been the 
cause of woes incalculable. 
The very seerecy of the funds 
makes corruption certain. We 
have no guarantee, for in- 
stance, that the declared ene- 
mies of England have not been 
permitted to support at an 
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English election those candi- 
dates whose return would be 
profitable for them. It is 
accepted, then, as an axiom 
that the “service” of the 
country—no longer “the con- 
stant service of the antique 
world ”—is a purehasable com- 
modity, and since the leaders 
who enjoy the prefits ef that 
“service” do net find the 
money themselves, they must 
offer an acceptable reward to 
the poor subseribers. This re- 
ward commonly takes the form 
of titles of honour. Our poli- 
ticians traffic in knighthoods 
and put peerages up to auction. 
A fat eheque is sent to the 
central office, and Mr Jones 
of Sheffield rises Sir William. 
Radiant with his new dignity, 
he may exelaim with Sir John 
Brute in the play, “I am a 
gentleman born; the king has 
made me a knight.” A still 
fatter cheque is sent, and Mr 
Smith of Manchester takes his 
place among our hereditary 
legislators and traces his pedi- 
gree as far back as William’s 
Conquest. 

This sale of honours is the 
worst form of political corrup- 
tion ever contrived by the wit 
of man. In the first place, it 
is an insult to the King, who 
is himself, er should be, the 
fountain of honour. Alas! 
that fountain has of late 
been defiled by many turbid 
streams. There was a time 
when the King rewarded 
great public servants, wise 
statesmen, and gallant cap- 
tains, for services rendered to 
their country. There was a 
time when knighthoods were 
& sure warrant of patriotism, 


when a seat in the House of 
Peers and the opportunity it 
gives of founding a noble 
family were wholly separate 
from the intrigue of party 
politics. And until we revert 
to the wholesome practice of 
former times, there will be 
neither health nor hope in us. 
When titles were in reality 
titles of honour, it was possible 
to show an honest respect to 
those whom they dignified, be- 
eause we knew that they were 
distinguished by their Sove- 
reign’s favour for wisdom or 
valour. There was no taint 
of snobbishness in the admir- 
ation which we felt for the 
ennobled. To-day, when hon- 
ours are bought and sold, it is 
the title, not the aet whieh 
earned it, that claims our 
respect, and thus we are per- 
suaded “meanly to admire 
mean things.” It is note- 
worthy that in France, where 
political corruption is not un- 
known, an attempt to traffic 
in orders and ribbons disgraced 
a president, and sent a well- 
known deputy to perpetual 
eoventry. 

Now if democracy is to jus- 
tify itself as a form of govern- 
ment, it must do its best to 
cleanse itself from the stain 
which now lies upen it. If we 
are to hold elections, there is 
no reason why the electors 
should net be free to vote as 
they please, why they should 
not shake off the tyranny of 
the political machine. There 
would then be no need for the 
party funds, which have helped 
to destroy the ancient rectitude 
of England. But if the habit 
of buying seats is so deeply 
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ingrained in us that it cannot 
be eradicated, we must take 
the common precautien of in- 
sisting that every penny of the 
party funds must be publicly 
acceunted fer, aud the names 
ef all the subscribers given to 
the world. In very shame a 
wealthy supporter ef his party 
would hesitate to purehase a 
knighthood if the service which 
he did to his revered leaders 
was set forth in pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, Nor is this 
publieity of itself enough. In 
the distribution ef eivil hon- 
ours we must follow the ad- 
mirable precedent of the Navy 
and Army. If a soldier be 
given the Victoria Cress, we 
are told the particular aet of 
heroism fer whieh he is thus 
rewarded. And we must ask 
no less when knighthoods and 
peerages are lavishly distri- 
buted among politicians and 
their wirepullers, A frank ex- 
planation of eertain honours 
lately awarded would make 
even the cynics of the eaucuses 
open their eyes in astonish- 
ment. 

The suggestions for electoral 
reform which have recently been 
made are well enough so far as 
they go, but they follow only 
the well-worn lines. A measure 
of redistribution will doubtless 
eerrect anemalies, theugh at 
the same time it may abolish 
the few traces that are left us 
‘of local patriotism. It was 
ence a seemly thing that a 
Dorset man should represent 
the free electors of Dorset. 
But the brisk young carpet- 
bagger, sent down by the 
central offiee, where he has 
purchased influence, has 


ehanged all that. And not 
much violence will be done 
te our feelings if the old 
beundaries are effaced and the 
whole country is divided up 
inte equal electoral districts. 
But these suggestions touch 
only the fringe ef the subject. 
Purity of election is far more 
important than statistical ac- 
curacy. We care less, far 
less, for the principle of “one 
vote one value” than for the 
decencies ef political life. If 
the extinction of party funds 
do not bring in its train the 
abolitien of lying posters and 
eatch - penny pamphlets, the 
law of pelitical libel must 
be vastly strengthened. A 
heavy penalty sheuld await 
the raseal who invents, for 
his own and his party’s profit, 
anether glaring scandal such 
as the Chinese pigtail, upon 
which the Radieals climbed 
to power in 1906. 

The necessity of reform is 
great, because not only is 
democraey en its trial; the 
English Constitution is being 
weighed in the balance. The 
Mother of Parliaments has 
fallen upon evil days. She 
trapeses the streets shabby 
and bedraggled. The House 
of Commens, once our pride, 
is to-day a disgraee of which 
we speak in hushed tones, as 
though we were ashamed of 
it. The title Member of Par- 
liament, which used to confer 
honour upon its holder, is heard 
at best with a furtive toler- 
ance. The fault is all the 
House of Commens’ own. 
During the last ten years it 
has done everything it could 
to court disgrace. In the 
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days of peace, when its mem- 
bers might have guarded their 
independence without danger 
to the country, they delegated 
all their power to the Prime 
Minister, who made himself 
the president of a Committee 
of Public Safety. Whatever 
he told it the majority be- 
lieved witheut a hint of 
criticism, Obedient to his 
lightest word, it walked into 
the lobby when he bade it, 
and asked ne questions. And 
when the war came, and the 
safety ef the realm depended 
upon the swift aetion of one 
or two, the members of the 
Commons still permitted the 
Prime Minister to oarry on 
his debating seciety of twenty- 
three, though they should have 
known that it was a mere 
device to avoid decision, and 
that victery can be won only 
by a small autocratic ceuncil, 
sitting day by day. 

Thus in war, as in peace, 
the House of Commons has 
failed te do its duty. And 
the responsibility lay more 
heavy upon it because, at the 
Prime Minister’s bidding, it 
had done its best to destroy 
the power of the House of 
Lords, The destruction of the 
Lords’ veto was a deliberate 
attempt to make Mr Asquith’s 
cabinet tyrant for life of the 
British Isles, The attempt 
failed because the superiority 
of the Lords, as a deliberative 
assembly, was instantly ac- 
knowledged. iver since the 
war began, the Peers have 
been conspicuous in counsel 
as in sacrifice. Lord Curzon’s 
panegyric of his own House 
was not overcharged in a 
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single word. It was, he said, 
@ house of mourning. And as 
the Peers and their sons have 
ever been ready to fall upon 
the battlefield, so, ever since 
the war began, they have been 
instant with wise counsel. In- 
deed, if we are to destroy 
the ancient balance of our 
Constitution, there can be no 
doubt that we shall best serve 
the public weal by putting the 
power and responsibility in the 
hands of those who know best 
how to use them—the mem- 
bers of the House of Lords. 
It was indeed in curtailing the 
power of the Upper House 
that the Radicals did their 
greatest mischief. An old 
country like England can be 
geverned only in accord with 
an old tradition, and this truth 
the House of Peers has always 
understood. That House was 
always a salutary cheek upon 
those demagegues who thought 
that they could most easily 
ensure the triumph of their 
epinions by cutting the eords 
which bind us to the past. When 
the demagogues were fussy, and 
pretended that the passage of 
a single bill weuld create a 
new earth of veters and a new 
heaven of office, the House of 
Lords was a prudent obstacle 
in their path. For the Lerds 
knew, what the Commens re- 
fused to understand, that the 
Chinese philosopher spoke truth 
who said, “you must govern 
a great state as you would 
cook a little fish, and not 
overdo it.” 

For this very reason, that 
the House of Lords is recover- 
ing its power and influence, 
it is important that it should 
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be guarded jealously against 
the encroachment ef unworthy 
members. As its responsibility 
in the future will be great, so 
the tradition of its honour- 
able past should be kept in- 
vielate. And as for the House 
of Commons, if it do not re- 
form its abuses and make itself 
onee more worthy of some 
respect, then our situation is 
grave indeed. As the Houses 
of Parliament have decreased 
in public esteem, the burdens 
which they have assumed have 
increased marvellously. The 
War has imposed upon the 
Government new duties whieh 
cannot be shirked. In spite ef 
ourselves, we have been com- 
pelled to admit as part of our 
life a kind of socialism. The 
Government has organised the 
workers, as it has organised 
the soldiers. We have become, 
whether we will it or not, a 
part of one vast machine, 
Those whe cannet fight must 
work in munitions, or till 
the earth, or do whatever they 
are bid to do. The Govern- 
ment has become, at a step, 
an employer of labour on a 
vast scale. It controls the 
railroads, and it uses in accord 
with its needs the shipping of 
the country. It tells us how 
much we shall eat, when we 
shall drink, and what things 
we may purchase without detri- 
ment te the country. And it 
is natural that we should de- 
mand in exchange for our 
obedience an increased wisdom, 
a higher cede of morals, from 
our tyrant statesmen. 

The Ministry over which Mr 
Lloyd George presides is the 
practieal confession of an 
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altered condition of things. 
The mere politicians find 
themselves superseded by men 
of commercial experience and 
expert knowledge, by men 
who do not owe their position 
to the polling-booth or to the 
popularity which is snatched 
upon the hustings. These 
men have been selected not 
by the gamble of a vote, 
but for the only reason which 
should sway the wise—by their 
fitness for the pests which they 
hold. Thus we have passed 
through a revolution almost 
uneonseiously; there is a 
wholesome cleavage between 
the peeple and the executive ; 
and this eleavage is made all 
the wider, because we have 
had no general election since 
the beginning of the war. 
For our part, we cannot de- 
plore the cessation of demo- 
cratic follies. We can only 
hope that the practice of 
choosing a man for a job, 
because he knows something 
about it rather than because 
he has made a speech, whose 
rhetoric caught the ear of the 
mob, will justify itself, and be 
continued long after the peace 
has been signed. 

So every day wider hori- 
zons are epened up before the 
eyes of ambitious administra- 
tors. Already a committee has 
been formed to develop the 
resources of the Empire. After 
the war our national debt, we 
are teld, will not be less than 
£4,000,000,000—a colossal! fig- 
ure, which means that, if we 
are to remain solvent, we shall 
need to raise an ineome of not 
less than £500,000,000. How 
is this vast sum to be obtained ? 
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We cannot rely on taxation 
alone, unless we are content 
to cheek enterprise, to hamper 
trade, and to bring the whole 
community te the verge of 
poverty. But, says the Em- 
pire Resources Development 
Committee, the Empire itself 
owns an enormous property, 
of which hitherto it has not 
made the best. And it is 
the Committee’s plan that 
the State should develop this 
property, and ‘“‘secure beth a 
large income with which te 
pay interest on the debt and 
also an immense unearned in- 
crement, out of which the 
whole National Debt will be 
ultimately paid.” It is a 
dream, no doubt, but a dream, 
a part of which, at any rate, 
might come true. 

Of the vast resources within 
the Empire, which covers more 
than a fifth of the habitable 
globe, there can be no doubt. 
The acres of virgin soil are 
there to be tilled. The fisheries 
of Canada and Newfoundland 
are ready te pour the vast 
wealth which may be obtained 
from them, into the imperial 
treasury. There are mines, and 
lands, and seas, which might 
produce more than enough to 
pay the National Debt, which 
has depressed us for a century, 
and which in the near future 
will be a far heavier burden 
than ever it was before. Shall 
we neglect the opportunity 
whieh is ours to-day, and 
revert to the ancient methods 
of hampering, unequal tax- 
ation? Or shall we regard 
the Empire as a great char- 
tered company whieh shall 
trade with all the world, and 





grow rich and solvent upon 
the money which it earns by 
well-conducted enterprise? 
Now the Empire Committee’s 
scheme is simple enough. It 
is that the Empire should 
take possession of its own 
resources before they have 
passed into private ownership, 
and to use them for the pur- 
poses and profit of the State. 
The seheme is possible te-day. 
It will net be possible always. 
“Tf these vast undeveloped fields 
be not secured by the State 
and for the State,” we are teld, 
“they will assuredly not be 
neglected. Already the eye 
of the private ewner has 
alighted upen them.” The an- 
swer would be easy, were it 
not for a distrust of Govern- 
ments, which recent history 
has justified. In the past, 
State-ownership has sometimes 
been a triumphant success, 
‘““We, as a State,” writes the 
secretary of the new Empire 
Committee, “put £4,000,000 
inte the Suez Canal. That 
£4,000,000 is now werth to us 
from £30,000,000to£40,000,000. 
The Assouan Dam cost about 
£5,000,000. That has put 
about £100,000,000 into the 
inereased wealth of Egypt. Of 
that £100,000,000 the State 
secures only a comparatively 
small share ; the bulk, as Lerd 
Milner has deelared, goes into 
private pockets. Is this expe- 
perience to be reproduced in 
Central, in East, in West 
Africa? ‘If,’ said Lord Mil- 
ner on @ famous eccasion, ‘you 
were to value West Africa to- 
day, and again twenty years 
hence, you weuld find the value 
gone up bya thousand per cent.’ 
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Is this debt-laden Empire go- 
ing by a policy of provident 
and righteous self-interest to 
divert this growth of wealth 
into its own coffers, or is it 
with dense and unnatural in- 
difference going te insist that 
the unhappy State is to eon- 
tinue its intolerable burden of 
taxatien without relief from any 
of these extraneous sources?” 

These statements and these 
questions pose the problem 
with sufficient justice and 
clarity, and not all the ob- 
jeetions which have been 
raised against the Commit- 
tee’s solution are of much im- 
portance. It is said, in the 
first place, that for the State 
to take charge of the enterprise, 
generally managed by private 
energy, is socialism pure and 
simple. We are not afraid of 
the word secialism. As Tories, 
we have been far more bitterly 
opposed always to the orude 
individualism of the Radical 
party and the Jaissez - faire, 
which is its corollary. If by 
organising our resources we 
ean increase the wealth of the 
country, by all means let us 
organise them. Mr Bigland 
believes, for instance, that if 
the State took an active part 
in the distribution and market- 
ing of fresh fish, it might add 
milliens a year to its revenue, 
Should this be true, we see 
no reason why the State 
sheuld not add this to its 
other duties. We would not 
rob eurselves and our Treasury 
merely to placate the ghest of 
Herbert Spencer, if that stolid 
spirit still walks abroad. It 
is not as doctrinaires that we 
should consider this question, 
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not as the champions of worn- 
out philosophies, not as mere 
gramophones, which repeat 
over and over again the catch- 
words of Cobden, but as 
patriots eager to see their 
country solvent once more, as 
practical men who would not 
see the sources of our Empire's 
wealth wantonly dissipated. 

But if the Government of 
England is te add to the 
legislative and administrative 
duties which it has sorely 
neglected, the burden of the 
greatest commercial scheme 
known to the world, it must 
be a Government far better 
equipped morally and intellec- 
tually than those Governments 
which we have knewn of late. 
As we have said, corruption is 
the besetting sin of demoeracy ; 
and is it likely that any 
Government which we shall 
see in the near future can be 
trusted with a business which 
is intended to pay off a debt 
of £4,000,000,000? That is 
the question upon the answer 
to which depends the success 
or failure of the Empire Com- 
mittee’s scheme. 

It is obvious at the first 
glance that the scheme would 
open a way for corruption 
hitherto undreamt of. The 
thousands of men who would 
hepe to find empleyment in de- 
veloping the resources of the 
Empire might be, if the ola 
habits were not disearded, the 
nominees of political caueuses. 
They might be chosen for ne 
better reason than that they 
had fought a by - election 
or enriched the party funds 
with a generous contribution, 
We have seen many. high 
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offices thus degraded, and 
we have no reason to be- 
lieve that the politician will 
change his spets in the twink- 
ling of an eye. In politics it 
may be all very well, or it 
might have been very well 
before the war, to choose a 
financier not for his know- 
ledge of figures, but for a 
trick of eloquence. But if 
the State goes inte business, 
it must cheose its managers 
by a very different method ; 
and before the scheme of 
the Empire Cemmittee were 
accepted, it would have to 
be enacted that no politician 
shall ever be permitted to help 
in the development of our im- 
perial resourees, We do not 
want to see a briefless barris- 
ter set to take charge of the 
Empire’s fisheries, or a solici- 
tor, shert of clients, put over 
the Empire’s forests, or the 
cunning contriver ef victory 
at the polls entrusted with 
the eharge of the Empire’s 
mines. More feolish things 
than these have been done in 
the past. We have all been 
witnesses of the small wisdom 
with which great countries 
have been governed in the 
past, and we would not advo- 
cate the adding of one burden 
to our Government’s back, un- 
less there is some reason to 
believe in a change of heart 
and a change of morals, 

Our hope fer the future, then, 
would lie in the employment by 
the Cabinet ef men of business. 
The Empire would succeed in 
commeree only if it employed 
the best experts which it could 
find within its borders. It 
would be asked te pay them 


generously, and to make them 
sharers in the profits which 
they amassed. As there could 
be no hint of political favour- 
itism in their choice, so there 
should be no meanness in their 
rewards. If the possibility of 
these conditions be granted, 
we see no reasen why the 
Empire should net be mistress 
of her wealth. But we re- 
member the preparations for 
war which were made by Mr 
Asquith, Lord Haldane, and 
Sir Edward Grey, and we are 
forced to ask: Shall such men 
as these, who set the interests 
of a political party before the 
safety of the country, be 
trusted to send the Empire’s 
fish te market, or to manage, 
even vicariously, the weods and 
forests, the corn-fields and the 
mines of our dependencies ? 
Here is no doctrine, here is no 
theery of politics. We are 
confronted by what the 
Americans call “a business 
proposition,” and we must 
first discover whether we can 


or cannet trust the managers. 


The Germans during the last 
weeks have shown in excess 
their common tactlessness and 
ingratitude. Mr President 
Wilson was ready to meet 
them far more than half-way. 
He declared openly that he 
was the champien ef a peace 
without victory—a peace, that 
is, which left Germany in full 
command of the situation. 
What this meant all students 
of history know perfectly well. 
It meant that the Germans 
would be permitted to re- 
organise their forces and to 
prepare for another war, when 
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they thought that they might 
make a more successful raid 
upon a peaceful Europe than 
they made in 1914. No in- 
demnity would be demanded 
of them, no punishment ex- 
acted for the crimes which 
they have committed against 
innocent, defenceless people. 
They would have emerged from 
the war as honourable oppon- 
ents who had done nothing to 
forfeit the good opinion of the 
world. Such was the opinion 
of Mr Wilson, who had already 
forgotten the assault upon Bel- 
gium and the sinking of the 
Lusitania. 

And Mr Wilson was pre- 
pared to urge that the Ger- 
mans should be granted greater 
privileges than these. He was 
prepared also to throw all the 
weight that he had into the 
scale against England. He 
professed himself the whole- 
hearted advocate of what is 
known as ‘“‘the freedom of the 
sea.” Now “the freedom of 
the sea” means briefly and 
plainly the extinction of Eng- 
land. England, alone of the 
Great Powers, depends for her 
security upon her fleet, and 
“the freedom of the sea” is 
cunningly designed to make 
England’s fleet of no avail. 
If once it be acknowledged 
that a superior fleet shall not 
rule the waves, then there is 
a@ speedy end of our Empire. 
We can be invaded by the 
first comer; we cannot use the 
bleckade, a just weapon of war, 
and we may just as well sink 
our ships and retire into the 
life of those who have lest 
hope and forgotten ambition. 
Mr Wilson was once a pro- 
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fessor. He has studied, we 
presume, the records of the 


Napoleonic wars, and he should 
have knewn that the one thing 
for which Napoleon fought is 
that thing which to-day is 
called “the freedom of the 
seas.” On land Napoleon was 
the master of Europe. He 
could go whither he would, he 
could subdue whatever king- 
doms exeited his oupidity. On 
sea he was powerless. There 
the watchful eyes of England 
observed his slightest move- 
ment, and checked his meanest 
advances. So, said he, let us 
have the freedom of the seas, 
and Eurepe shall once more 
knew the blessings of peace. 
It was a case of “tails you 
lose, heads I win.” He wanted 
to crush the power of England 
witheut breaking it, and he 
did not understand the spirit 
of our islanders. He hoped, 
witheut striking a blow, to 
annul the victory of Trafalgar. 
It seemed a good plan to shear 
the lecks of Samson and run 
no risks. Only he reckoned 
without Samson, who was un- 
willing that his locks and bis 
strength should be taken from 
him without a struggle. 
England crushed Napoleon, 
and continued to rule the 
waves. And now Mr Wilson 
comes along, and having seen 
in the sinking of the Lusitania 
and other ships in what terms 
Germany interprets the freedom 
of the seas, announces himself 
as @ pupil and follower of Napo- 
leon. If we took the speeches 
seriously which the academic 
President thinks well to address 
to his Senate, we should have 
loeked upon his comments as 
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unfriendly. But we know well 
enough that what he says is 
not of the highest importance, 
and we passed his vague 
opinions by. One thing is cer- 
tain in the minds ef all of us. 
We shall net surrender the 
supremacy which we have 
gained and guarded upon the 
sea. If there be anybody strong 
enough to wrest the supremacy 
from us, let him come to take 
. it, The fate of the ill-omened 
Daclaration of Londen proves 
sufficiently that we shall not 
surrender our kingdom of the 
waves to all the professors who 
ever misunderstood the plain 
reading of history. 

There is, in truth, no Enaglish- 
man who can have greeted the 
pronouncement of the Ameri- 
can President with satisfac- 
tion. It should have been 
received in Berlin with ac- 
clamation. Here was the head 
of a neutral State proclaiming 
at the top of his voice that 
he stood—we believe this is 
the correct American phrase— 
for all the policies of the Ger- 
man Emperor, And the Ger- 
man Emperor was unkind 
enough te laugh in _ the 
President’s face. Perhaps he 
doubted the President’s sin- 
cerjty; perhaps he thought, 
as was true, that the President 
could not eonfer, if he would, 
the boon of a shackled Eng- 
land upon the world. But 
whatever was the motive, the 
Kaiser’s action was clear 
enough, Instead of aceepting 
the loud overtures of the Presi- 
dent, he declared war by sea 
upon all neutral States. Here 
was the freedom of the sea 
with a vengeance. The free- 
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dom, which the Germans 
claimed, to sink at sight all 
the ships of all the countries 
of the world. No wonder 
President Wilson broke off 
relations with the Central 
Powers, who declared that 
they shared his desire to de- 
prive England of her insu- 
larity ! 

What steps America chooses 
to take she must decide for 
herself. She is the best judge 
of herown honour. She ought 
to know how far Germany 
may impinge upon her rights 
and privileges without in- 
curring her just wrath. For 
us it is irrelevant to express 
a@ judgment. Mr Wilson has 
been very active in the writing 
of notes. He is an adept in 
the sending of ultimata. For 
nearly two years his type- 
writer has lived laborious days 
and ~has_ suffered sleepless 
nights. And if we may accept 
the utterances of the Presi- 
dent’s typewriter as truth, we 
cannot avoid the obvious con- 
clusion that Germany has com- 
mitted many acts of war 
against the United States. 
It is not a pleasant situation, 
and it is none of our making. 
Nor should we be ~over- 
anxious about the result. Our 
course lies clear before us. We 
mean to beat Germany, and 
restore Europe to the possi- 
bility of an honest livelihood. 
If America comes in on our 
side, we shall welcome a new 
ally. If she finds it more 
convenient te remain neutral, 
in the sense which she inter- 
prets neutrality, we shall not 
complain. In either case, let 
us hope, we shall treat America 
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with the honesty and candour 
which we reserve for those 
whom we regard as our equals. 

It is necessary to say so 
much by way of protest, be- 
cause, if we may believe the 
newspapers, we are under a 
vast obligation to the United 
States. We approach these 
United States and their Presi- 
dent always with cap in hand. 
Fer some reason, which is still 
obscure, we use @ language 
in approaehing America which 
we use in approaching no other 
country. This ebsequiousness 
or condescension, call it what 
you will, is very bad for us and 
very bad for the Americans. We 
can never understand a nation 
which we persist in meeting 
at incompatible levels. State- 
craft is not a game of poker 
that we should disguise our 
hand and our mind in the 
presence ef a friendly colleague. 
If we may assume, as we may, 
that the Americans are men 
like ourselves, then the strange 
deference which we persist in 
showing them should be toe 
them an affront. The injustice 
whieh it does to us ought to 
be obvious to us all. No real 
friendship is possible between 
two parties, when one persists 
in bending the knee. 

And yet, if the journals 
speak truth, we must con- 
elude that the Americans, in 
deciding to protect their own 
honour, are putting us under 
a heavy obligation. Of course 
they are doing nothing of the 
sort. The full weight of what- 
ever obligation there may be 
lies upon the other side. Ever 
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since August 1914 we have 
been fighting the battle of 
America. We have supported, 
against the Central Powers, 
the twin causes of human 
freedom and human civilisation, 
Had we been beaten—whieh 
happily we shall never be—the 
hour of America would have 
struck. In the general cata- 
clysm America’s isolation from 
European affairs, America’s 
sad, platenic faith in the 
Menree Destrine, weuld have 
disappeared for ever. She 
would have been the beaten 
fee of the Kaiser, unable to 
defend herself, to say nothing 
of those States of South 
America, which she has 
taken under her _ special 
protection. This is what we 
have accomplished, incident- 
ally, for America, not because 
we wished te serve her, but 
because her hopes and desires 
happened to be the same as 
ours. We demand no grati- 
tude, and we see no reason 
why we should give any grati- 
tude. We cannot forget that 
a few weeks age Mr Wilson’s 
watchwords were “ peace with- 
out victory,” and “the free- 
dom of the seas,” watchwords 
which meant no less than the 
total extinetien of the British 
Empire. And when he makes 
up his mind to avenge the 
affront whieh Germany has 
put upen him, let us not strew 
his path with the roses of 
undeserved compliment. Let 
us welcome him as a man who 
has seen at last what his duty 
is, and has resolved, somewhat 
tardily it may be, te do it. 
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